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"Privacy is the claim of individuals, groups 
or institutions to determine for themselves 
when, how, and to what extent information 
about them is to be communicated to others." 


- Alan F. Westin, Privacy and Freedom 


law forbids the disclosure of 


"In secrecy, 
disclosure is at the 


information. In privacy, 
discretion of the possessor..." 


- Edward A. Shils 
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CHAPTER 25 


A Definition of The Privacy Issue 


Ae INTRODUCTION 


Although the "privacy problem" and the "right to privacy" are 
relatively recent arrivals on the agenda of public discussion in 
the Western industrialized democracies, the concept of personal 
privacy is of more ancient lineage. Indeed, there is considerable 
support for the view that the need of human beings for personal 
privacy is a universal, a common element in the human experience. 
It was evidenced in the social conditions of ancient Greece[1]. 
It is manifested in the customs and communal life of primitive 
tribes[2]. It is, in short, a fundamental and enduring human 
value. Some writers have suggested that privacy mechanisms are 
observable in the behaviour patterns of the animal world, and that 
perhaps a biological root is to be found at the bottom of this 
rather substantial behavioural tree[3]. Perceptions of the nature 
of and the need for privacy will vary among societal or cultural 
groups, and will change from one historical period to the next[4]. 
Within the same society, these perceptions will vary with individ- 
uals and evolve with changing social conditions. Nonetheless, the 
preservation of some measure of privacy or private life appears to 
be an essential feature of human existence. 


It is striking, then, that widespread concern that the value 
of privacy in human life is being diminished and that corrective 
legislative measures are needed is a modern, and indeed, relative- 
ly recent, phenomenon. Is it true that the privacy values are 
more threatened in our time than they were in any other? We 
believe so; and it is not difficult to discern the reasons for the 
current level of public anxiety about perceived invasions of 
privacy. 


The development of modern forms of social organization of 
increasing size and complexity and the corresponding growth of 
large public and private institutions have given rise to an 
unprecedented growth in the collection, analysis and use of infor- 
mation. This increase in institutional needs for information has 
been coupled with remarkable gains in the sophistication and 
capacities of technologies used in the gathering, storage, 
analysis and dissemination of information. It is often said, with 
good reason, that we are living in an “information age." Personal 
information concerning individuals is now collected and used by 
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large institutions to an extent that would have been inconceivable 
to previous generations. 


We do not suggest that the growth of modern forms of social 
organization and the use of sophisticated information technology 
are developments to be deplored. Much of what is viewed as social 
and economic progress is intimately related to the growth of large 
organizations and their effective use of information and informa- 
tion systems. Indeed, these developments do not invariably have a 
negative impact on privacy. Modern urban social conditions permit 
an individual to retain a degree of anonymity which would be 
impossible in village life. So too the computer (perhaps the most 
feared of modern technological breakthroughs) may offer more 
privacy protection than information systems consisting solely of 
manually stored (and easily accessible and readable) files[5]. 


Clearly, however, these developments have brought with them 
the capacity for substantial disruption of our private lives. 
Further, as indicated in greater detail in Chapter 30 of this 
report, our existing framework of laws appears to be incapable of 
providing redress in situations where these risks of privacy 
invasion accrue. In his influential book, Privacy and Freedom[6], 
Alan F. Westin suggests that the protection afforded to privacy 
interests by the U.S. law of the late eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries was adequate to meet the potential threats to privacy 
posed by contemporary social conditions, but that events 
(primarily technological innovations) have outstripped these 
controls in the last eighty or ninety years. In the earlier 
period, personal privacy was protected by laws guarding the 
property owner from unwarranted intrusion, ensuring the privacy of 
the mail, prohibiting eavesdropping and protecting the individual 
from unlawful search or seizure by public authorities. These and 
other privacy-supportive laws offered adequate protection from any 
potentially invasive methods of surveillance existing at the time. 


In Westin's analysis, two waves of technological change 
occurred, to which the law failed to formulate an, adequaze 
response. The first period of change came at the turn of the 
century with the development of the telephone and sound recording 
technology, and the refinement of photographic equipment. The 
privacy-invasive surveillance capacities of each innovation were 
soon realized. Stories appeared in the press of the time indicat- 
ing the use of wiretapping techniques and hidden microphones for 
the purpose of eavesdropping. Complaints arose about the use of 
cameras by private detectives, and about the unauthorized publica- 
tion of photographs by advertisers and the press. Concern over 
the press coverage of the wedding of Samuel Warren's daughter led 
to the famous article written in 1890 by Warren and Louis 
D. Brandeis, "The Right to Privacy"[7]. 
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The second and more recent wave of technological change 
occurred in the period following 1950. Westin describes a 
dramatic increase in sophistication and usage of three types of 
Surveillance technology: physical surveillance by means of 
optical or acoustical "bugging" devices; psychological surveil- 
lance of polygraph analysis and psychological tests of various 
kinds; and data surveillance, or "the collection, exchange, and 
Manipulation of documentary information about individuals and 
groups by data-processing machines (primarily computers)"[8]. It 
is this last innovation, the growth of data surveillance, which is 
of particular relevance to our inquiry. 


Westin, writing in 1967, expressed the opinion that the 
"balance of privacy" which had been achieved in U.S. law in the 
nineteenth century had been dislocated by these developments, and 
that substantial legal intervention through the development of 
privacy protection laws of various kinds would be necessary to 
respond to these changed social conditions. Since that time, 
there have been substantial legislative initiatives taken in the 
United States, many of them similar to proposals advanced by 
Westin[9]. 


In the United States, federal laws controlling the use of 
electronic surveillance or wiretapping devices were enacted in 
1968[10]. In 1970, the data-gathering and dissemination activi- 
ties of the credit reporting industry were subject to control by 
the Faar \Credit Reporting ACEPIT?Y. In 1974, legislation was 
adopted which granted rights of access to school records to 
students and their parents, ensured that an opportunity would be 
afforded to correct erroneous information, and limited the uses to 
be made of these records[12]. Finally, and of more direct rele- 
vance to our own mandate, in 1974 comprehensive regulation of the 
use of personal information by agencies of the federal government 
was introduced in the Privacy Act of 1974[13]. Similar develop- 
ments have occurred in the United States at the state level[14]. 


Privacy protection legislation similar in its essentials to 
these U.S. developments has also been adopted in Canada at the 
federal and provincial levels, although not to the same extent. 
Controls over the use of electronic surveillance were adopted 
by the*federal’ government’ in 1974 in the Protection ‘of Privacy 
Act[15]. On March 1, 1978, the provisions of Part IV of the 
Canadian Human Rights Act[16] regulating the use of personal data 
by the federal government were proclaimed to be in force. [In 
Ontario, legislation securing privacy protection rights with 
respect to school records was enacted in 1972[17]. Legal controls 
over the personal information practices of the credit reporting 
industry were enacted in 1973[18]. 
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Ontario has not, however, adopted comprehensive legislation 
along the lines of the U.S. Privacy Act of 1974, or,the Canadian 
Human Rights Act, Part IV. This Commission has been concerned to 
reach an opinion as to whether a legislative initiative of this 
kind is warranted in the context of the personal information 
practices of the government of Ontario. 


In preparing the ground for recommendations on this matter, 
we have examined current Ontario law and government practices 
relating to the collection and use of personal information, as 
well as the experiences of other jurisdictions in North America 
and Europe which have adopted regulatory schemes controlling the 
handling of personal information by government authorities. 
Before turning to our account of these investigations, however, it 
will be useful to articulate the underlying definition of the 
privacy protection issue which has animated our inquiry. 


Be DEFINING PRIVACY 


An examination of privacy protection problems relating to 
government records in Ontario could only be attempted after reach- 
ing some consensus as to the nature of the privacy interest. This 
preliminary task is more difficult than it may at first appear. 
Indeed, volumes have been filled with learned articles by philoso- 
phers, jurists and other academic specialists attempting to 
fashion a rigorous definition of the concepts of "privacy" or "the 
right to privacy"[19]. It would be a rash and unnecessary gesture 
for this Commission to attempt to referee these academic disputes. 
Yet it is possible, we believe, to distill from these discussions 
and from our own appreciation of these issues common themes which 
point in the direction of a consensus as to both the meaning of 
personal privacy and the significance of the development of modern 
information systems for maintaining personal privacy. 


It is difficult to develop a single comprehensive definition 
for a term commonly used to describe a variety of related states 
of affairs or conditions, and whose meaning therefore may alter 
Slightly from one context to the next. Thus, it is helpful to 
isolate, in the manner suggested by the federal Canadian Task 
Force on Privacy and Computers[20], the different contexts in 
which claims of invasions of privacy may arise. 


The task force identified and defined "territorial privacy," 


“privacy of the person," and "privacy in the information context" 
in the following terms[21]: 
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Territorial Privacy 


Claims to privacy advanced in a territorial or spatial 
sense are related historically, legally and conceptually 
to property. There is a physical domain within which a 
claim to be left in solitude and tranquility is advanced 
and is recognized. A man's home is his castle. At home 
he may not be disturbed by trespassers, noxious odours, 
loud noises, or peeping Toms. No one may enter without 
his permission, except by lawful warrant. 


Privacy of the Person 


In a second sense, a claim to the privacy of one's 
person is protected by laws guaranteeing freedom of 
movement and expression, prohibiting physical assault, 
and restricting unwarranted search or seizure of the 
person. This notion, like the territorial one, is 
Spatial in the sense that the physical person is deemed 
to be surrounded by a bubble or aura protecting him from 
physical harassment. But, unlike physical property, 
this “personal space" is not bounded by real walls and 
fences, but by legal norms and social values. Further- 
more, this sense of privacy transcends the physical and 
is aimed essentially at protecting the dignity of the 
human person. Our persons are protected not so much 
against the physical search (the law gives physical 
protection in other ways) as against the indignity of 
the search, its invasion of the person in a moral sense. 


Privacy in the Information Context 


The third category of claims to privacy was of primary 
relevance to the Task Force. It is based essentially on 
a notion of the dignity and integrity of the individual, 
and on their relationship to information about him. 


This notion of privacy derives from the assumption that 
all information about a person is in a fundamental way 
his own, for him to communicate or retain for himself as 
he sees fit. And this is so whether or not the informa- 
tion is subsequently communicated accurately, and 
whether or not it is potentially damaging to his reputa- 
tion, his pocket-book, or his prospects; the context is 
of course the controlling factor in determining whether 
ore not particular information owil lWobel damaging. 
Competing social values may require that an individual 
disclose certain information to particular authorities 
under certain circumstances (e.g., census information). 
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He may decide to make it available in order to obtain 
certain benefits (e.g., credit information or informa- 
tion imparted to his lawyer to win a lawsuit or to his 
confessor to win salvation). He may also share it quite 
willingly with his intimates. Nevertheless, he has a 
basic and continuing interest in what happens to this 
information, and in controlling access to it. 


The essence of the notion of privacy appears to change as 
attention shifts from privacy in the context of physical isolation 
to privacy in the context of the processing of personal informa- 
tion by, for example, the credit reporting industry. Nonetheless 
it would be difficult to improve on Professor S.I. Benn's sugges- 
tion that the state of privacy is simply that of "not sharing an 
experience, a place, or knowledge with anyone else," or, where two 
or more people are enjoying a state of privacy together, "there is 
sharing only because the subjects want to share"[22]. 


Jurists have attempted to develop a satisfactory definition 
of the "right" to privacy and to offer a persuasive rationale for 
its assertion[23]. As early as 1888, U.S. Judge Thomas M. Cooley 
Suggested that the right to privacy could be simply expressed as 
"the right to be let alone"[24]. Two years later, Warren and 
Brandeis argued that the legal system's tacit recognition of cer- 
tain privacy rights was a recognition of a principle of "inviolate 
personality"[25]. Predictably, since that time, some legal 
writers[26] have criticized these attempts at the articulation of 
SO vague or general a "right" and have attempted to cite instances 
in which specific rights of privacy have received recognition. 
Others[27] have attempted to reassert more general theories of the 
privacy right in an effort to reconcile divergent trends in the 
case law dealing with claims brought by individuals claiming 
damages for invasion of privacy[28]. 


When we turn to discussions of the right to privacy in the 
information context, however, a clearer consensus as to the nature 
of the privacy interest emerges. It seems that most writers who 
have addressed this aspect of the subject agree with the approach 
suggested by the federal Canadian Task Force that the essential 
concern of the individual is to maintain the right to limit the 
disclosure and subsequent use of information concerning himself. 
Professor Westin has defined privacy as "the claim of individuals, 
groups, and institutions to determine for themselves when, how 
and to what extent information about them is communicated to 
others"[29]. Similarly, Professor Miller has stated that the 
right to privacy is constituted by "the individual's ability to 
control the circulation of information relating to him"[30]. 
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There is general agreement as to the social importance to be 
attached to the informational privacy claim. Professor Westin, 
among others, draws a line connecting privacy and personal auton- 
omy or freedom, and identifies the concern to preserve individual 
freedom as a major justification for the recognition of a right to 
privacy[31]. Two aspects of personal autonomy are threatened by 
privacy invasions: our relationships with other individuals, and 
our relationships with institutions. 


The importance of privacy in the context of interpersonal 
relationships has been examined in an illuminating manner by 
Charles Fried[32]. Having defined privacy as "the control we have 
over information about ourselves"[33], he goes on to suggest that 
the ability to grant or deny others access to such information is 
an element of personal liberty which enables the individual to 
control the context within which he acts. Such control over the 
informational context of one's actions is an essential prerequi- 
Site to many "Significant ends in life," such as "love, trust, 
friendship, respect, and self-respect." For example, the ability 
to determine when, in what way, to whom and to what extent to 
communicate information concerning one's health plays an important 
role in enabling one to define relations of friendship or trust 
with another person. Indeed, in Fried's view, the importance of 
privacy for these purposes is absolute. 


Privacy is not merely a good technique for furthering these 
fundamental relations; rather without privacy they are simply 
inconceivable. They require a context of privacy or the 
possibility of privacy for their existence. To make clear 
the necessity of privacy as a context for respect, love, 
friendship, and trust is to bring out also why a threat to 
privacy seems to threaten our very integrity as persons. To 
respect, love, trust, or feel affection for others and to 
regard ourselves as the objects of love, trust and affection 
is at the heart of our notion of ourselves as persons among 
persons, and privacy is the necessary atmosphere for these 
attitudes and actions, as oxygen is for combustion[34]. 


Though it may well be that so strong a claim cannot be made 
for all incursions on one's ability to control the flow of infor- 
mation concerning oneself, Fried's analysis may offer an explana- 
tion for the instinctive unwillingness of individuals to share 
sensitive personal data with strangers and the desire to control 
the flow of such information even to friends and intimates. 


The surrender of control over personal information to 
institutions raises additional issues. Some element of the 
personal autonomy analyzed by Fried is present in this context. 
Institutions are staffed by individuals, and some of the public 
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resistance to the disclosure of sensitive personal information to 
institutions may rest on a desire to avoid disclosure to those 
individuals. But an additional concern arises from the fact that 
the information is usually gathered by the institution for the 
purpose of monitoring the activities of the individual or making 
determinations which may affect him. For example, credit 
reporting agencies maintain credit records in order to identify 
individuals who are not meeting their obligations consistently; 
these records are used by potential creditors in making decisions 
tolgrant Tormdeny, credit. “Informatronmis thgatheriedgiby msoci ail 
welfare agencies to determine eligibility for benefits. Sensitive 
personal financial information is gathered by the taxing author- 
ities in order to monitor compliance with the legal requirement to 
pay income tax. In short, as James B. Rule[35] has observed in a 
comparative study of British and U.S. institutional record-keeping 
systems, information is often gathered for the purpose of exercis- 
ing some form of control over the conduct of the individuals about 
whom records are kept. The loss of control over personal informa- 
tion may, in this additional sense, be accompanied by a restric- 
tion in one's personal autonomy. This is not to suggest that such 
restrictions are unavoidable in contemporary society -- indeed, 
they may be the inevitable accompaniment of a beneficial social or 
economic measure -- but simply to note that a diminution of 
personal autonomy is a consequence of the growth of information 
systems employed in the decision-making and monitoring activities 
of large institutions. 


In summary, then, the privacy interest that arises in the 
information context relates to the desire of individuals to main- 
tain control over the disclosure and dissemination of information 
concerning themselves. The claim that such control should be 
maintained, to the extent possible in modern social conditions, is 
linked to fundamental concerns for the preservation of human 
dignity and personal freedom. 


Ce THE INFORMATIONAL PRIVACY ISSUE 


In light of the foregoing discussion of the definition of 
"privacy," "informational privacy," it is not difficult to see why 
increasingly vocal concerns are being expressed about the threat 
to individual privacy posed by the growing use of "data surveil- 
lance" by large institutions. As the U.S. Privacy Protection 
Study Commission has observed: 


The substitution of records for face-to-face contact in these 
relationships is what makes the situation today dramatically 
different from the way it was even as recently as 30 years 

agoe It is now commonplace for an individual to be asked to 
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divulge information about himself for use by unseen strangers 
who make decisions about him that directly affect his 
everyday life. Furthermore, because so many of the services 
offered by organizations are, or have come to be considered, 
necessities, an individual has little choice but to submit to 
whatever demands for information about him an organization 
May make. Organizations must have some substitute for 
personal evaluation in order to distinguish between one 
individual and the next in the endless stream of otherwise 
anonymous individuals they deal with, and most organizations 
have come to rely on records as that substitute[36]. 


It would be naive in the extreme to assume that the currents 
of social growth and development which have brought with them the 
growth in the use of data surveillance could be turned back, even 
if such an objective were desirable. Nonetheless, the growth of 
this documentary world, of such great significance to the individ- 
uals whose lives are therein recorded, brings with it certain 
privacy "costs." If the preservation of informational privacy is 
to be fostered, these costs should be weighed in the balance when 
decisions are taken to increase the use of information technology, 
and they should be taken into consideration in the design of new 
information systems. 


Several privacy costs may be identified. First, as indicated 
previously, an invasion of privacy results from the loss of 
control over the dissemination of personal information concerning 
oneself. This occurs both when the information is first surrend- 
ered and when subsequent use or dissemination of the information 
is made without the consent of the data subject. This invasion 
may be particularly acute where the information has been gathered 
from someone other than the data subject. Second, some observers 
have expressed concern that the growth of documentation creates a 
pressure to perform "for the record" with a consequent loss in 
personal autonomy. Third, the persistence of the paper record 
makes it more difficult for an individual to "make a fresh start," 
to resolve to conduct himself in new and more responsible ways and 
reap the benefits which might otherwise flow from such conduct. 
Fourth, the growth of decision making "by the record" increases 
the danger that the determinations will be made on the basis of 
erroneous information, with consequent unfairness to the 
individual. 


The solution proposed by Westin to the informational privacy 
problem in 1967, and by many others since, is to subject the oper- 
ation of personal data systems to some form of regulatory control 
and to develop mechanisms which would enable the individual to 
retain some measure of control over the dissemination of personal 
data, and to assert the right to challenge the accuracy of data 
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stored in information systems[37]. Much of the recent legislation 
referred to in the opening section of this chapter embodies these 
kinds of privacy protection mechanisms. 


The Ontario Consumer Reporting Act[38] provides a useful 
illustration of this phenomenon. (This legislation is described 
in detail in Chapter 30 of this report.) In essence, the act 
imposes limits on the kinds of personal information that credit 
reporting agencies can gather and the period of time that it can 
be retained; it also enables the subject of a credit report to 
have access to the agency file concerning him and to protest the 
accuracy of the information therein, and requires that the 
individual be notified when information is sought by a potential 
credit grantor from a credit reporting agency. The legislation 
tacitly accepts the value of efficient credit reporting to the 
economic system. Indeed, it may do much to improve its accuracy 
and, consequently, its value to users, as well as its acceptabil- 
ity to the general public. At the same time, the legislation 
reduces the privacy intrusiveness of credit reporting by imposing 
limits on data collection and by ensuring opportunities for the 
individual to be aware of and to participate in the use of credit 
data, and, further, attempts to ensure the fairness of credit 
decisions by permitting the data subject to challenge the accuracy 
of the credit record. 


The informational privacy issue involves striking appropriate 
balances between the organizational interest in the collection and 
use of personal information and the interests of the individual in 
reducing the intrusiveness of data collection, in participating in 
decisions with respect to subsequent use, and in ensuring fairness 
in decision making based on personal files. 


De POLITICAL DIMENSIONS OF THE ISSUE 


The privacy problems associated with data surveillance gain a 
new dimension where the data-gathering activity is undertaken by 
the government. As Westin has pointed out, the history of the 
development of Western traditions of individual liberty and demo- 
cratic institutions is replete with illustrations of limitations 
being imposed on the power of governmental authorities to engage 
in surveillance of the citizenry. It was Westin's thesis that 
"American society in the 1970s faces the task of keeping this 
tradition meaningful when technological change promises to give 
public and private authorities the physical power to do what a 
combination of physical and socio-legal restraints has denied to 
them as part of our basic social system"[39]. The use of data 
Surveillance by government signals, in our political tradition, a 
concern that fundamental values relating to the integrity and 
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liberty of the individual are involved, and that care must be 
taken to ensure that those values are not seriously threatened or 
impaired. 


Apart from this general concern that an appropriate balance 
be maintained in the relationship between individuals and their 
government, a number of more specific privacy-related concerns 
arise with respect to government data banks. First, the collec- 
tion of personal information by government is not likely to occur 
in circumstances in which the individual has an effective choice 
of refusing to supply the information in question. Second, the 
broad range of government activity impinges on so many aspects of 
personal life that the extent of the total personal information 
holdings of the government vastly exceeds the amount which could 
conceivably be collected by any single private organization. 
Further, there is some public anxiety about the prospect of 
government ministries and agencies engaging in data sharing or 
data linkage -- drawing personal information from a variety of 
goverment data banks and building comprehensive personal files or 
dossiers on individual citizens. Indeed, the development of 
substantial public concern with respect to the privacy issue in 
the United States is attributable, in part, to the proposal in the 
mid-1960s to establish a National Data Center which would have 
linked personal files held by federal government agencies in this 
way. After prolonged congressional investigation of the proposal, 
the scheme was abandoned[40]. Much of the concern expressed by 
Canadians with respect to the increasing use of the Social 
Insurance Number as an identifying characteristic in personal 
files reflects this fear of dossier building[41]. Finally, the 
economic and public relations implications of intrusive data 
surveillance may provide more effective disincentives to its use 
by business organizations than to its use by government[42]. 


Important as the informational privacy value is, it is but 
one of a number of potentially conflicting values competing for 
attention. The government must gather personal information if it 
is to successfully and efficiently administer the social and 
economic programs adopted in response to its perceptions of the 
public interest; if we are to have a government-operated medical 
insurance scheme, for example, it is inevitable that some personal 
information-gathering activity will occur. Similarly, concern 
about the use of surveillance technology by law enforcement 
authorities must be measured against the need for effective law 
enforcement. The potential dangers in the use of numerical 
identifiers such as the Social Insurance Number must be weighed 
against the desirability of accurate identification of records 
concerning individuals and the possible benefits of personal data 
linkage for medical research purposes. Further, as we have been 
at pains to indicate in this report, informational privacy values 
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must compete with the freedom of information interest. Public 
servants may have reservations about displaying their work product 
or the details of their employment contracts to the public; these 
must be measured against the public's interest in being able to 
effectively scrutinize the conduct of public affairs. TT snort, 
the informational privacy value is not absolute; it must be 
measured against and reconciled with competing public goods. 


As others have suggested, however, it is well to note that 
the privacy value may be particularly vulnerable to submersion in 
political decision-making processes; in any particular case, the 
arguments for engaging in data surveillance are likely to be 
considered to be more immediate and compelling than what may 
appear to be the more abstract and philosophical concerns 
underlying the information privacy interest. As S.I- Benn has 
written: 


eeeprivacy is a particularly vulnerable interest; in any 
given case, it is the interest of one individual or a 
relatively small group, while against it are set the 
interests of the public in being fully informed, in security 
from crime, in having policy-makers and administrators of the 
national economy, or [the public health insurance scheme] or 
city plans work with full and up-to-date information. 
Consequently, in any given instance, the public interest will 
seem overriding; yet in the long run protection of the 
interest of every individual in privacy will have gone by 
default; the piecemeal erosion of the privilege may never 
have been halted, to take an overall view of the total 
consequences. In this respect privacy resembles 
environmental values; the particular damage rarely seems 
sufficient to outweigh the promised benefits, but the 
cumulative consequences may be disastrous[43]. 


As will be seen, it is not the Commission's view that the 
personal record-keeping practices of the government of Ontario 
have approached this disastrous state of affairs. Nonetheless, 
the desirability of maintaining a general perspective on the 
growth of personal record keeping is a theme to which we shall 
recarn. 


Ee PRINCIPLES OF FAIR INFORMATION PRACTICES 


| In various North American and European jurisdictions, a 
consensus has emerged with respect to basic principles of fair 
information practice. If followed, the principles should result 
in the realization of some individual control over the personal 
information collected and used by institutional record keepers. 
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The principles were first clearly articulated in the well-known 
and influential report of a committee of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare[44]. Published in 1973, the report 
stated the "fundamental principles of fair information practice" 
in the following terms: 


° There must be no personal data record-keeping systems 
whose very existence is secret. 


° There must be a way for an individual to find out what 
information about him is in a record and how it is used. 


° There must be a way for an individual to prevent infor- 
mation about him that was obtained for one purpose from 
being used or made available for other purposes without 
his consent. 


° There must be a way for an individual to correct or 
amend a record of identifiable information about him. 


° Any organization creating, maintaining, using or dissem- 
inating records or identifiable personal data must 
assure the reliability of the data for their intended 
use and must take precautions to prevent misuse of the 
data[45]. 


The basic philosophy expressed in these principles, 
coupled with a concern to restrain excessive data gathering, is 
evidenced in government reports, statutes and proposed legislation 
in most technologically advanced Western societies including 
Canada, the United States, Australia, and the eighteen member 
countries of the Council of Europe. The principles have been cast 
in statutory language and in guidelines, and have been used as a 
base against which to measure the progress of governments and 
other institutions in responding to informational privacy 
problems. Frequent reference will be made to these principles in 
the body of this report. 


Fe PUBLIC OPINION 


Attempts have been made in recent years to measure public 
attitudes toward privacy protection issuese Public opinion polls 
conducted in North America and Great Britain indicate that citi- 
zens are indeed worried about the general proliferation of 
personal records, the tendency of government to store and dissem- 
inate personal information, the use of computers in record keeping 
and the corresponding loss of personal privacy. In 1970, a poll 
conducted by Louis Harris Associates found that 34 per cent of the 
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U.S. public felt their sense of privacy was sometimes invaded. 
Harris polls have, over the past ten years, revealed a mounting 
public concern about loss of privacy and an increasing tendency 
for Americans to blame organizations such as government for 
invasive record-keeping practices. (See Table 1.) 


Table 1 


Jane Dec. 
1970 1974 1976 1977 1978 1978 


Concerned with threats to 
personal privacy 34% 47% 64% 


Believe that "organiza- 
tions and agencies ask 
you for too much infor- 
mation" 33% 59% 72% 


Feel threatened by having 
personal information about 
them on file 23% 32% 


Sources: Kentucky Legislative Research Commission, Personal 
Information and Privacy (Lexington: Legislative Research 
Commission, 1978) 9-10; Louis Harris and Associates, The 
Dimensions of Privacy (Stevens Pt., Wisconsin: Sentry Insurance, 
ADTO YS eta 228 


To document these trends, Louis Harris Associates and 
Dr. Alan F. Westin conducted an exhaustive national privacy survey 
for the Sentry Insurance Company in December 1978[46]. The 
pollsters discovered that 50 per cent of Americans now worry about 
how the federal government will use information it collects about 
them; about one-third feel that taxing authorities (the Internal 
Revenue Service), intelligence agencies (The Central Intelligence 
Agency and the Federal Bureau of Investigation) and government 
welfare agencies "ask for too much personal information"; a 
substantial percentage (ranging from 41 per cent to 26 per cent 
depending on the agency) feel government operations should be 
doing more to keep information they have on individuals confiden- 
tial. In reference to technological concerns, public perceptions 
of the computer as a threat to privacy have risen markedly (from 
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37 per cent to 54 per cent) since the 1976 Harris poll. It was 
evident from the results of the survey that Americans favour 
strong action, including legal protections, to address privacy 
problems. 


Although not designed to canvass opinions about informational 
privacy, a poll conducted in 1971 for the Younger Committee[47] 
provides some insight into British attitudes about privacy and 
record keeping. The majority of respondents (58 per cent) felt 
that "people have less privacy than they used to have." The main 
reason given for the decline of privacy was an increase in the 
number of forms to fill in and a consequent feeling that "too much 
is known about you by a wide variety of organizations." The 
notion of a central computer, in which "details of your life such 
as family circumstances, financial situation and political views, 
with any of the information being available to anyone who asks for 
it" was repugnant to 87 per cent of the respondents, almost all of 
whom felt such a facility should be prohibited by law. On the 
other hand, few objected to publication of personal details about 
themselves such as address, telephone number, nationality, race, 
occupation, education or religious views. Strong objections were 
registered only to the publication of "details of sex life," 
income, political views and medical history. In contrast to U.S. 
studies, the British study concluded that "the public's feelings 
about privacy that emerge from this survey are those of concern 
and apprehension rather than a demand for immediate action." 


Canadian viewpoints on privacy and record keeping have not 
been periodically assessede However, a survey conducted for the 
federal Department of Communications indicated a public skepticism 
about the impact of growing computer use on privacy as early as 
1972[48]. In that poll, 52 per cent of respondents agreed with 
statements that "computers are reducing people to just numbers"; 
69 per cent felt that computers cause errors because they cannot 
"take humanj factors intosaccount"s\.37,.per.cent, felt.that .“comput- 
ers threaten our personal privacy"; and 52 per cent felt that 
"computers will cause violations of confidentiality." An analysis 
of the survey concluded that "in general, there would appear to be 
a higher degree of pessimism and a lower degree of optimism about 
the use of computers in Canada than in the United States." The 
survey did not solicit opinions about the merits of various pos- 
Sible solutions to privacy problems. 


The Commission did not feel that it would be a useful 
expenditure of public funds to engage in extensive and expensive 
polling of public attitudes in Ontario. Rather, our approach was 
to attempt to discern whether current law and practice in Ontario 
warrants public concern, and, more particularly, the adoption of a 
new government policy relating to the protection of individual 
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privacy. Nonetheless, it is of interest that polls conducted 
elsewhere confirm our expectation that public attention is 
increasingly directed to the privacy protection issue. 


Ge AREAS OF CONCERN 


In approaching the task of examining current Ontario govern- 
ment practice with respect to the collection, use and dissemina- 
tion of personal data, the Commission identified the following 
areas of potential concern[49]: 


PUBLIC KNOWLEDGE OF PERSONAL DATA BANKS 


Public knowledge of the existence of personal data systems is 
considered by many to be of fundamental importance to the protec- 
tion of informational privacy, especially in the context of 
government records. Public knowledge of the nature and use of 
government-held personal information banks is presumed to be 
instrumental in preventing undue government intrusion into or 
control over the lives of citizens. Accordingly, we have attempt- 
ed to determine the extent of public knowledge of these activities 
an ‘Ontario’ 


COLLECTION OF PERSONAL INFORMATION 


Recognizing that individual privacy is first endangered at 
the point of collection of sensitive personal data, we have 
attempted to identify current policies and practices regarding 
what, how and from whom personal information is collected and 
verified. We have examined the collection of such data items as 
standard identifying numbers (for example, the SIN), subjective 
judgmental data, and other sensitive personal data used in deci- 
Sion making or in the administration of government programs; we 
have considered the issues of voluntariness of record subjects in 
Supplying information and the protection of privacy during the 
information-gathering process; and we have looked at the gathering 
of data about a record subject from people or organizations other 
than the subject. 


MAINTENANCE OF DATA INTEGRITY AND SECURITY 


The adequate safekeeping of personal data is as important to 
the protection of the privacy of record subjects as is the method 
of gathering the data. Record storage practices designed to 
prevent loss, misplacement and unauthorized use of personal 
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information, and to ensure that old or irrelevant data are not 
used against record subjects, have been examined. Other signifi- 
cant concerns are the physical security of record holdings, 
information storage and retrieval methods, destruction of old or 
irrelevant records, the existence of policies determining reten- 
tion periods for data, and procedures for disposing of stale or 
irrelevant data. 


TRANSFER AND DISSEMINATION OF PERSONAL INFORMATION 


The transfer of information between a subject's original 
record at one location, and any other person, office or agency 
Signals a further loss of subject control over the use and dis- 
semination of that information. For this reason, attention was 
devoted to the extent and types of personal information transfers, 
the nature of subject awareness of and authorization for such 
transfers, and the uses made of government-held data by third 
parties. 


SUBJECT ACCESS TO PERSONAL RECORDS 


The granting of access to personal files by the data subject, 
in order to enable him to check the accuracy, relevance and uses 
made of information about him, is considered by many observers to 
be a central element in the protection of individual privacy. The 
record subject is the person most likely to be negatively affected 
by government decisions made on the basis of subjective or incor- 
rect data, by poor maintenance techniques, and by unauthorized 
transfers of information between record holders. We have attempt- 
ed to discover the extent to which subject access and correction 
rights are recognized in current practice. 


COMPUTERIZATION OF PERSONAL RECORDS 


Informational privacy concerns are intensified by the 
increasing use of sophisticated computer technology. We have 
examined the extent of the current use of computers, and the 
implications of the rapid growth in the information processing 
capacities of a technology which appears to enjoy a sustained and 
unpredictably rapid improvement. Our discussion of these issues 
is to be found in the next chapter of this report. 
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CHAPTER 26 


Computers and Privacy 


Ae THE COMPUTER'S EFFECT ON PRIVACY([1] 


Although government agencies, like all large organizations 
which deal with people, have always collected personal informa- 
tion, the relatively recent widespread use of computer-readable 
files has triggered controversy over the privacy and security of 
these records. In the popular imagination, the computer has been 
seen as the villain of the piece because it greatly increased the 
capacity of governments to store, manipulate, analyze, and 
communicate large amounts of information. This, in turn, raised 
the spectre of a society in which every Significant act or trans- 
action of an individual would become a matter of public record or 
concern. In addition, fears were expressed that computer-held 
records were vulnerable to unauthorized or illicit access and 
uSee 


Expert opinion on the extent to which computer-based tech- 
nology, in and of itself, represents a distinct threat to the 
fabric of democratic society is divided. There is no doubt that 
the simple existence of an information storage and retrieval tool 
as powerful as a modern computer greatly increases the capacity of 
governucnie to use, fOr ‘good or iL, the tntormation which it “col— 
lects. However, the chief effect of computerization has been to 
increase government efficiency in the handling of personal data. 
The gathering of data is still largely done by non-electronic 
means which are expensive and time-consuming. Moreover, public 
policy decisions to assemble detailed dossiers on ordinary 
Citi zene OY SpeCcitiICc, drops ana tO track slqniticant acts OF 
transactions of certain individuals have been taken in countries 
where the use of ‘such technology is not widespread, such as the 
Soviet Union, parts of Latin America, and the Middle East. At the 
very least, this would suggest that computerization and the 
autocratic use of personal information do not necessarily go hand 
in hand. 


Another source of popular concern has been the apparently 
exponential increase in the adoption of computer-based technology 
by retail companies, banks, public utilities, insurance companies, 
and other private sector organizations during the past twenty 
years. Controversies regarding the computerization of these 
records have frequently reflected a fear that they might be used 
by private, governmental, or quasi-governmental agencies for 


Surveillance purposes or to deny individuals access to employment, 
credit, and other benefits. 


While there has been general agreement that there are no 
insuperable technological barriers to these kinds of uses of com- 
puterized data files, there is little evidence of movement in this 
direction at presente A study conducted by Alan Westin of fifty- 
five U.S. governmental, commercial, and non-profit organizations 
in, s197/2--COnc luded ‘that: 


Computer usage has not created the revolutionary new powers 
of data surveillance predicted by some commentators. 
Specifically, the great majority of organizations we studied 
are not, as a result of computerizing their records, 
collecting or exchanging more detailed personal information 
about individuals than they did in the pre-computer era. 

They are not sharing identified information more widely among 
organizations that did not carry out such exchanges in the 
pre-computer era[2]. 


Westin cites four characteristic impediments encountered in 
the integration of data systems within and between organizations: 


Ae the need to reorganize bureaucratic structures in order 
to fully utilize computer-based technology; 


b. the necessity for a clear articulation of the goals, 
programs, and decision-making patterns within an 
Organization and the design of its data system; 


Ce the high marginal cost of implementing new computer 
systems while continuing to gather and use data ina 
more traditional fashion; 


d. the divergent programming requirements of different 
potential users of central data banks[3]. 


Two primary constraints still impede the integration of data 
systems within and between organizations: organizational, or 
having to do with the necessity for bureaucratic reorientation in 
order to accommodate the new technology, and socio-legal, or 
having to do with explicit restrictions on data sharing. More- 
over, the clear thrust in research, particularly since 1974, has 
been in two directions: further adapting technology to existing 
Organizational arrangements (thus minimizing the disjunction 
between bureaucratic structures and the technical requirements of 
data processing) and detailed study of the ways in which computer- 


based technology can be most easily introduced into the work 
environment[4]. 


To fully grasp the broader implications of these developments 
for individual privacy, it is useful to review the history of 
computerized data processing in general, and in particular, to 
consider how this has affected the way in which personal records 
have been dealt with by governments and other large-scale organiz- 
ations. 


Be THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMPUTER SYSTEMS 


In recent years, there has been a marked growth in both the 
"hardware" and "software" capabilities of computer systems[5]. 
Initially, computers were simply used to improve the efficiency of 
repetitive clerical operations, such as accounting and payroll, 
which had previously been performed by electro-mechanical devices 
employing punch, icardsdanput<! = At; Chis.point,s a.elLarge number of 
functions associated with computerization of data were still per- 
formed manually and computer time itself was not used efficient- 
ly. 


In the early 1960s, larger machines and machine systems 
greatly extended the amount of active core available to a user, 
and processing time was greatly reduced as speed improved. large 
organizations began to automate their high-volume service activ- 
ities such as retail credit transactions, lists of customers, bank 
statements, insurance claims, and lists of motor vehicle drivers. 
The development of time sharing (the sharing of active workspace 
by multiple users) allowed for much improved machine efficiency 
and made central data processing centres accessible from remote 
terminals. Improved data storage allowed for on-line processing 
of data which could be automatically called up by the user. These 
developments, in turn, facilitated the use of computers as a locus 
for the actual storage (as opposed to processing) of data, and 
made it economical to use computers to retrieve relatively small 
amounts of information stored within much larger files. Software 
developments (the creation of powerful new languages such as APL 
for on-line use, and improved text-handling capabilities) kept 
pace. 


By 1970, the stage was set for two important changes in the 
technological basis of computerized record keeping. The first of 
these arose from the creation of multi-purpose software "shells," 
called data base management systems (DBMS), which were flexible 
enough to store apparently unrelated information for a variety of 
Similar uses. Coupled with earlier advances in hardware design, 
these systems greatly extended the forms of access to stored 
data[6]. This increased flexibility greatly extended the poten- 
tial use of computer systems for non-operational purposes such as 
Management, planning and modelling. Tine cintroductions and 


increased commercial availability of inexpensive silicon chips 
ed, ="im® turn'’,’ to® thet creationsofe “intelligent! +terminals(7 72 
Improved data communications also allowed for the efficient trans- 
fer of electronically gathered data from remote terminals and 
their flexible storage and analysis, on-line, by a variety of 
users. As a consequence, by the late 1970s, it was technically 
feasible to gather data, at source, electronically (for example, 
to enter transactions in a cash register); process the data local- 
ly using intelligent terminals or microcomputers; transmit the 
data to a central data processing centre; enter the data into a 
DBMS; and provide ready access to random pieces of information 
(such as the name of a customer who bought a clock radio on a 
certain day) or elaborate calculations based on the data (such as 
projected clock radio sales for the year). This access was avail- 
able to relatively unsophisticated users virtually instantaneous- 


ly. 


The second important change in computer technology was the 
development of relatively inexpensive word processing devices and 
software systems[8]. In effect, given sophisticated programming, 
it is possible that, within a few years, the traditional line 
between "computerized" and "non-computerized" information will 
become almost completely blurred. Since the cost of such word 
processing systems is decreasing, and their capabilities are in- 
creasing, it is quite likely that they will become accessible to 
even small organizations in the near future. 


While the adoption of this new technology by Canadian govern- 
ments has been relatively slow to date -- a 1972 federal study 
rejected the notion of serious invasions of informational privacy 
arising at that time from computerization[9] -- earlier technical 
and organizational impediments to such invasions are likely to 
disappear or be greatly diminished. Moreover, restricted govern- 
ment budgets and rising civil service wages may act as a further 
incentive for the introduction and intensive use of existing 
technological capabilities. Under these circumstances, the fact 
that violations of informational privacy do not seem to have been 
widespread in the recent past is no guarantee that they will not 
become so in the near future. Moreover, while technological 
forecasting is far from an exact science, it seems reasonably 
clear that we can look forward to more communications being gener- 
ated in electronic form; an increase in the ability of computer 
systems to analyze, store and retrieve text from documents; easier 
linkage of remote data systems; and easier access to data by those 
with little or no formal training in computer use. These trends 
suggest that a conscious effort is needed to ensure that informa- 
tional privacy is maintained. 
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C. SECURITY OF COMPUTERIZED RECORDS 


These continuing developments in the capabilities of computer 
systems make a serious examination of the security of computerized 
records imperative. Two related problems are apparent: 


ae the security of these systems against penetration by 
"outsiders," or those without authorized access to the 
system; and 


be the security of these systems against unauthorized use 
of data by "insiders." (In this case, a further dis- 
tinction needs to be drawn between unauthorized use for 
personal gain, and for bureaucratic purposes.) 


Expert opinion has consistently concluded that 
° no computer system is perfectly secure; 


° time sharing greatly increases the likelihood that com- 
puter systems will be penetrated by outsiders; 


° the greater danger lies in the unauthorized use of data 
by insiders, not outsiders; 


° off-line storage of data limits access and, hence, unau- 
thorized use; 


° restrictions on access to data are more likely to in- 
crease security than are restrictions on access to the 
machine itself. 


If we distinguish, for the moment, between machine security 
(the ability of a system to impede unauthorized access to its 
hardware) and file security (ability to protect stored informa- 
tion) these issues will come into clearer focus. Machine security 
largely depends on the codes used in gaining access to the system. 
Since early computer systems did not store data in direct access 
(completely automated) files, these codes were initiated to 
account for and charge computer time to a given user. Because of 
a number of disadvantages inherent in the codes themselves and in 
recent computer developments which weaken the codes" abilities to 
protect machines, codes are no longer considered adequate barriers 
to illicit computer access[{10]. A more reliable way of increasing 
machine security is to control access to the terminals through 
which the machine can be addressed. High security systems usually 
are "hardwired" (directly connected to the machine by a special 
"dedicated" line, rather than coupled through public telephone 
lines) in order to lessen their vulnerability. Once again, 
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however, this method of control is far more effective in prevent- 
ing unauthorized access by outsiders than by insiders. 


There is a general recognition that the crux of the problem 
lies in file security rather than in machine security per se. If 
someone has successfully entered a machine, there are a number of 
technical impediments which may be placed in his way in order to 
maintain record security[11]. In addition, the development of 
"distributed data bases" may reduce the problems associated with 
file security. Access to some of the information stored ina 
series of remote locations is allowed, but other classes of infor- 
mation are not shared. The advantages of centralized data proces- 
sing are retained, but the difficulties involved in protecting a 
large centralized system are lessened. 


Even where technical barriers to unauthorized use have been 
constructed, however, there are still a number of ways in which 
insiders or outsiders can gain unauthorized access to confidential 
information. Because the data being extracted from a machine is 
manipulable, it is quite possible for a user to gain access to 
bodies of information which do not, in themselves, disclose per- 
sonal information or breach confidentiality, but which, taken 
together, may do so[12]. The potential for data combinations 
militates in favour of highly centralized systems where the com- 
bined use of data files can be more effectively monitored. 


While it is relatively easy to establish procedures which 
will be successful in deterring those who would fuse related data 
from separate data banks for personal gain, it is not as easy to 
limit their use for bureaucratic purposes, even where these have 
been deemed to be beyond the scope of government activity. In the 
final analysis, only the establishment of firm policies on dis- 
closure of data, a carefully planned system of internal controls, 
and auditing of data usage will succeed in limiting incursions of 
this kind. 


D. TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE AND PRIVACY 


Computer technology is developing at such a rapid rate that 
ECTS "GLE TICULT to Torecast “the “diTectirons™=i1n witch Le wre i cur i. 
Predictions premised on "technology now known and understood" may, 
of course, be swept aside by the occurrence of as yet unforeseen 
technological breakthroughs. At present, pressures on information 
Managers to maximize efficiency and minimize expense contribute to 
the reduction of privacy invasion[13]. But cost disincentives are 
rapidly disappearing as a factor in information systems planning 
(due, in large measure, to silicon chip technology). Similar 
technological developments will no doubt continue to expand the 
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capabilities and lower the costs of computer systems in the 
future. It is clear that no purely technological safeguards to 
the security and protection of privacy in computerized record 
keeping are likely to be effective in the long term. 


Ee AUTOMATION OF PERSONAL RECORDS IN THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT 


Most of the personal records systems maintained by the 
Ontario government examined by the Commission's research staff 
are, in fact, simply automated versions of the pre-existing manual 
records -- with little change in either the form or content of the 
stored data. In all the cases examined, some sort of manual sys- 
tem remains in place to provide a "hard" (non-electronic) record 
of the original or "source" document. In some instances, docu- 
ments are microfilmed to reduce storage costs and the originals 
are then destroyed. Computerization has not increased the amount 
of data collected and maintained on file, but rather has allowed 
the data to be more rapidly and intensively used. 


Most of the information collected by Ontario government 
agencies is used in the direct day-to-day administration of their 
various programs. Computerization can also aid in compiling sta- 
tistics and producing reports. In some instances, this has been a 
Gecidjng tactor,~in,a given ministry’ s decision to. convert to 
automated storage and retrieval of its records. However, costs 
have proved to be an effective barrier, under present circum- 
stances, to the development and use of computer systems solely for 
planning purposes. Thus, the thrust of program management within 
Ontario government agencies has been toward improving the oper- 
ational efficiency and effectiveness of existing systems, rather 
than toward the proliferation of new data management activities. 
No central data bases have been created to which multiple users in 
different ministries have access. There is, however, sharing of 
information among different ministries and agencies -- some of 
this via remote terminals[14]. 


To understand the extent of automation of personal records by 
the Ontario government and the implications of computerization 
upon the privacy of Ontario citizens, two recent studies were 
reviewed. In 1976 a special task force appointed by Management 
Board of Cabinet identified 117 government-operated computerized 
data systems which contain personal information. Of the 117 
Ontario government systems, 83 per cent were (or were intended to 
be) housed in one of three government computer centres. An addi- 
tional ten such systems were implemented on ministry-owned mini- 
computers, and nine were operated through private service bureaus. 
The Ontario governments data centres are operated by the Computer 
Services Division, Ministry of Government Services, which: 
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provides computer services in support of the operational 
programs and service-delivery functions of ministries and 
agencies of the Ontario government[15]. 


The division consists of three separate computing centres[16] 
located in the Toronto area, and the Computer Support Services 
Branch. Each of the computing centres is predominantly used for 
operational or administrative data processing. However, each 
centre, to some extent, performs a full range of data processing 
functions. 


In 1976, the special task force appointed by the Management 
Board of Cabinet examined the adequacy of privacy protection and 
security in the information practices of nine ministries. The 
study concluded that, while there was little evidence of informa- 
tion privacy violations, the potential for violations of both 
machine security and file security was "large and growing." While 
the task group reported that the responses to its questionnaires 
indicated that such security was, in general, reasonably good, it 
did note serious difficulties in the machine security arrangements 
and data-handling practices at one centre and in the operating 
practices of another[17]. 


In 1978, the Management Board of Cabinet commissioned a 
further study which, among other issues, examined the security of 
one data centre in detail. The consultants who carried out the 
study concluded that physical security and systems control in the 
data centre were adequate[18]. The systems integrity portion of 
the study again noted that security procedures for eight systems 
examined were also generally adequate. However, the need for 
security in individual ministry data preparation areas was indi- 
cated by the fact that over half of the systems allowed for remote 
terminal data entry. There are no overall standards for systems 
security within the Ontario government beyond those stated in the 
Manual of Administration: 


ONTARIO MANUAL OF ADMINISTRATION, Section 55.2.5 


Security of Systems 


In order to ensure that operational systems and master 
files are secure from destruction because of errors and acts 
of vandalism or nature, the following minimum standard 
practices shall be followed: 


1. Primary responsibility for the security of master 
files and data shall rest with the user. 
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Zn All programs shall have up-to-date duplicates, and 
master files shall have back-up data in a form so 
that up-to-date master files may be easily and 
quickly recreated. 


36 One complete set of up-to-date source programs and 
back-up data in a form so that up-to-date master 
files may be easily recreated shall be kept in a 
building other than the one where operating 
programs and files are processed. This off-site 
storage shall be in a secure and restricted area 
under government control. 


4. Procedures shall be developed for the transfer and 
storage of data for each system dealing with confi- 
dential data. These procedures shall be approved by 
the responsible Branch Director or the responsible 
Division Executive Director. Also, in the case of 
systems with financial implications, the responsi- 
ble financial officer shall approve the procedures. 


5. Data processing centres shall develop procedures 
dealing with security of the facilities of the data 
centre, including restrictions on movement of 
personnel in the data centre. 


6 Records retention arrangements shall reflect the 
requirements of the Vital Records Guidelines issued 
by Management Board. 


Although many Ontario government personnel data files pass 
through or are stored in one of three large data centres operated 
by the computer services division of the Ministry of Government 
Services, this does not mean that these data are, necessarily, 
being cross-shared or amalgamated into one file. Information may 
be processed or stored in a data centre but the data systems, 
their operations and their storage are kept totally separate. 
Data centres typically have elaborate provisions to ensure that 
only authorized processing or data transfer occurs -- between as 
well as within offices. The consultants" report to Management 
Board notes that the measures employed by these centres are 
adequate at present. The Commission itself was unable to conduct 
an independent inventory of these security measures. 


F. SUMMARY 
While the nightmare of an environment in which every signif- 


Poant” act (or -transaction“or a’ citizen*is open to government 
scrutiny has not materialized, important technological barriers to 
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the creation of such an environment have been or are being elimin- 
ated. Moreover, given recent software developments which have had 
the effect of adjusting computer systems to bureaucratic practice 
-- rather than vice-versa -- significant organizational barriers 
to the introduction of new computer technology have also been 
lowered. These changes -- together with the possibility that in 
the near future there is likely to be an almost exclusive use of 
computerized word processing systems for generation of written 
communications -- will certainly impact upon individual privacy. 
To mitigate this impact, it is imperative that we seriously con- 
Sider socio-legal constraints which may be effective in reducing 
the possibility of computer-assisted abuses of privacy. 


At the moment, there is no evidence that data processing or 
personal record keeping by the Ontario government is such that 
deliberate or systematic misuse of files by the Ontario government 
is going on. As yet, little sharing of data between agencies via 
computer links has taken place and no large integrated data banks 
have been created[19]. On the basis of the information we have at 
present -- but recognizing that we were unable to examine this 
issue directly -- it appears that both machine security and file 
security, while not perfect, are adequate for the short term. On 
the other hand, it must be stressed that no computerized record 
System is absolutely secure and any system, given the will and the 
resources, can be penetrated. Moreover, even if record systems 
and hardware currently in use were perfectly secure, new techno- 
logical developments could render those security arrangements 
obsolete rather quickly. 


Developments such as these, and some ministry plans for 
systems integration, highlight the need for a continual review of 
procedural and machine security standards by a professional task 
force without operational responsibilities for the direct day-to- 
day administration of government record-keeping systems. At 
present, no such group has been charged with data protection 
responsibilities in Ontario. 
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CHAPTER 26 NOTES 


1 Material in this chapter is drawn largely from M. Brown, 
B. Billingsley and R. Shamai, Privacy and Personal Data 
Protection (Toronto: Commission on Freedom of Information 
and Individual Privacy, Research Publication 15, 1980) cited 
hereafter as M. Brown, 34-64, to which Dr. Stephen D. 
Berkowitz of the University of Toronto made extensive 
contributions. 


2 Alan Westin, Databanks in a Free Society (New York: 
Quadrangle, 1972) 341. 


3 Ibid., 238-40. Two of these impediments have been largely 
removed through technological advances which have occurred in 
the period since Westin concluded his study. The cost of 
implementing new computer systems has been greatly reduced 
through the introduction of prepackaged systems built to 
accommodate widely divergent intended uses. Moreover, the 
most advanced systems of this kind have been designed so that 
they can be accessed by persons with only minimal programming 
skills. In these cases, it is not necessary to "program" a 
computer; one need only select from a set of options which 
have been established in advance. In effect, then, the user 
is actually throwing "switches" in a program which already 
exists, not creating a program from scratch. 


4 These two areas of inquiry -- the first largely conducted by 
computer scientists and the latter by social scientists -- 
have explicitly come together in an interest in how data base 
Management systems can be addressed through the use of 
"natural language." This problem is clearly laid out ina 
now famous paper by E.F. Codd, "Seven Steps to Rendezvous 
with the Casual User," IBM Research Paper RJ1333 (#20842), 
1974, dealing with so-called "casual users," i.e., those with 
a minimum of computer skills whose use of a system is 
episodic or irregular. Codd describes a means whereby 
systems may be created such that no previous experience with 
their organization or design and no programming skills are 
necessary in order to extract the information they contain. 


=) "Hardware" refers to the mechanical devices for taking in 
(inputing), storing, retrieving and analyzing data; 
"software" refers to the sets of instructions (programs) 
which determine how these tasks are carried out. (For a 
fuller explanation of how computers work, see M. Brown, 40.) 


6 For instance, data could be stored in "live files" and 
directly acted upon by users -- on-line query, on-line 
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response; data could be queried on-line, but large data 
processing jobs (especially those involving large amounts of 
printing) could be wndertaken later -- on-line query, off- 
line response; queries could be entered off-line but results 
could be transferred to an active file; and queries could be 
entered and responded to off-line. 


An intelligent terminal is a communications device which also 
has its own data processing capabilities. It is, in effect, 
a small computer, which can be used to preprocess data 
directly from a remote data-gathering device, thus eliminat- 
ing the need for extensive data encoding and checking. 


From the point of view of a low-level user, such systems have 
the advantage that a corrected (edited) draft can be printed 
directly, without the necessity for further correction or 
retyping. More sophisticated users can use the systems to 
analyze and monitor outgoing communications; monitor the 
productivity of clerical staff; create individually-addressed 
form letters or other standard forms where only name and 
certain details vary; and transfer natural language input 
into instructions for easy manipulation by a DBMS. 


Canada, Departments of Communications and Justice, Computers 


and Privacy (Ottawa: Information Canada, 1972) 182, 184. 


For a full explanation of codes, and their advantages and 
disadvantages in protecting access to computers, see 
Me Brown, 47-50. 


For examples of such impediments, see M. Brown, 50-51. 


For example, assume that a government insider could gain 
legitimate access not only to the date of birth, sex, and 
occupations of persons in a given area of a city and to a 
detailed list of the billings by physicians located in that 
area, but also to the date of birth of those physicians and 
their specialties. It may be possible to cross-match those 
physicians, calculate their incomes by applying the 
appropriate weightings for billing purposes, and retrieve a 
list of patients for each of them. 


To the extent that the collection and storage of information 
creates significant costs, it is sound management policy to 
reduce data collection to the minimum necessary for the 
purposes in question and to destroy data whose storage costs 
exceed their value. Similarly, in part as a result of the 
cost involved, the conversion of manually-stored data to 
computer storage has proceeded less rapidly than early 
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observers predicted. Although the spectre of widespread 
linkage of existing data bases has given rise to considerable 
anxiety, the expense involved in accurate linkage of personal 
data from one data bank to the next has, in some measure, 
restrained the integration of computer records. 


Motor vehicle files in the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications can be directly queried by police through a 
mini-computer linked to a provincial communications network 
and to the Canadian Police Information Centre (CPIC) in 
Ottawa. This illustrates how communication systems can 
provide some of the efficiency associated with a central data 
base while allowing specific agencies to preserve control 
over their records. In this particular instance, there was 
no need to amalgamate files. 


Ontario Ministry of Government Services, Annual Report for 
Fiscal Year Ending March 31, 1977 (Toronto: Ministry of 
Government Services, 1978) 18. 


Downsview Computing Centre, Leaside Computing Centre and 
Queen's Park Computing Centre. For a detailed explanation of 
the functions and users associated with each centre, see 

M. Brown, 58-59. 


Ontario, Privacy Project Task Group, Report and 
Recommendations (Toronto: July 1976) 8-12; Ontario 
Management Board of Cabinet, Appendix A: Privacy and 
Security Survey on Information and Individuals (Toronto: 
Management Consulting Services Division, Ministry of 
Government Services, August 1975). 


Ontario, Management Board of Cabinet, Confidential Security 
Audit, 1978. The research staff was not permitted to review 
the audit report itself, but was permitted to take notes at a 
meeting discussing its findings. 


However, both the Ministry of Health and the Ministry of 
Community and Social Services are considering moving towards 
large, integrated data base systems, which would include data 
drawn from a number of different programs. This obviously 
increases the sensitivity of their record systems in that 
each individual's personal record will contain more informa- 
tion, which will become, in turn, more accessible to ministry 
personnel. 
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CHAPTER 27 


Personal Information Handling Practices 
of The Ontario Government 


Having established a conceptual framework for the discussion 
of informational privacy concerns, and reviewed the impact of 
recent technological developments, we turn our attention to 
privacy and personal record keeping in the Ontario government. Our 
mandate directed us to examine two broad issues related to privacy 
and government information practices: 


° the individual's right of access and appeal in relation 
to the use of government information; and 


° the protection of individual privacy and the right of 
recourse in regard to the use of government records. 


Neither of these issues can be adequately investigated 
without a thorough and current accounting of Ontario government 
personal information holdings. Accordingly, our, initial 
discussion focuses on the extent and nature of personal records 
collected by the province. We also review the findings of the 
studies undertaken since 1968 which provide a historical 
perspective of privacy and record-keeping concerns in Ontario. 
Against this background, the findings and conclusions of the 
Commission's own research on Ontario government record-keeping 
practices are summarized. 


The following account of record-keeping practices in various 
ministries and programs of the government of Ontario is based 
entirely on the research work of the Commission's privacy pro- 
tection study group, and is, in effect, a summary of the case 
studies reported at greater length in the Commission's research 


publication, Privacy and Personal Data Protection, by M. Brown, 
Be Billingsley and R. Shamai. 


Ae THE EXTENT AND NATURE OF PERSONAL RECORD KEEPING 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT GOVERNMENT~HELD RECORDS 


At present, there exists no complete catalogue or index of 
the extent and nature of personal records held by the province. 
Of the following sources, none provides a complete assessment of 
the number of personal records in government record collections, 
their location, their contents or their purposes. 
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Ministry Schedules 


In an earlier chapter[1], we described the Records Management 
Program of the provincial government and the process of "schedul- 
ing" records which is its mode of implementation. Each government 
ministry keeps a schedule of all its records in document or micro- 
film form in order to control their preservation and destruction. 
The schedules contain lists of all physical collections including 
descriptions of each particular group of records and its size. 
Because the record schedules are compiled by the ministries to 
control documents and not to provide a compilation of record col- 
lections for the purposes of analysis, the Commission was unable 
to produce from them an accurate or comprehensive listing of 
record holdings, or to identify which specific records contain 
personal information. 


EDP System Plans 


Other sources of information about personal records are the 
electronic data processing plans submitted by ministries to the 
Management Board as part of the estimates preparation process. 
These plans describe all operating and proposed computer systems. 
The type of record and the data described by these plans would 
provide a good basis for an index of computerized personal record 
systems. However, the purpose of the plans is financial control 
rather than tabulation of computer systems in an easily readable 
and understandable format. 


Catalogue of Statistical Files 


Perhaps the best available indication of the extent of per- 
sonal record keeping by the Ontario government is the Catalogue of 
Statistical Files which is published by the Ministry of Treasury 
and Economics. The Catalogue includes a somewhat arbitrary 
selection of files, many of which contain personal records. Where 
available, the size of each file is noted. Some important person- 
al record files which would presumably be useful from a statisti- 
cal standpoint are missing from the catalogue, while others which 
are included are of dubious statistical value. An attempt is made 
to indicate the confidentiality of the information, although the 
categories used do not appear to conform to any standard and are 
inconsistently applied. In spite of its limitations, the publi- 
cation provides an interesting overview of the types of data held 
by the provincial government. However, from the record subject's 
viewpoint, a list of files used for administrative decision-making 
purposes, not statistical purposes, would be much more useful. 
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The Commission's Research Report 


According to a recent estimate, approximately 120 automated 
personal record systems are operated by or are currently under 
development by the provincial government. Thirty of these were 
examined for the Commission's research report. Many more manual 
file systems, which sometimes duplicate what is on computer, are 
Spread across the province in head offices, regional offices, 
field offices, and private agencies performing contractual work 
for the government. The number of manual files in the govern- 
ment's charge has never been tabulated; neither has the total 
number of individual personal records kept by the government. 


Wide variations in the size of different record systems make 
it meaningless to provide numbers or percentages of files or 
systems containing various types of personal information. To say, 
for example, that 30 per cent of systems contain sensitive infor- 
Mation (more than just name, address, and date of birth) would 
ignore the fact that some systems may contain millions of records 
about people, where others contain only thousands, and would 
therefore give an inaccurate impression. Also, even a name on a 
certain file (for example, a file of criminal suspects) may be 
highly sensitive. Nevertheless, we have attempted to describe the 
Size, range and contents of selected records kept by the Ontario 
government in Table I. Information included in the table was 
taken from individual interviews, ministry annual reports and the 
catalogue of statistical files. It should be noted that the 
degree of detail in the different types of records varies signif- 
icantly according to the nature and use of the record. For 
example, "family detail" in most cases is merely a notation of 
marital status; but in the records of children who are clients of 
provincial social services, this information may include a 
detailed description of parental relationships and attitudes. 


"WHAT DO THEY HAVE ON ME?" 


Anyone interested in finding out what personal information 
the Canadian government holds about him may consult the federal 
Index of Information Banks[2] and the department or ministry 
listed in the index. No similar mechanisms to aid the concerned 
citizen have been developed by the provincial government. The 
Commission's report on Privacy and Personal Data Protection 
provides a somewhat general answer to this frequently asked 
question: 


It depends on who you are -- your age, education, occupation, 


income and interests. A real estate broker who is married to 
a teacher, owns property, has a university degree and drives 
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TABLE I 


SIZE AND CONTENT OF 
SELECTED ONTARIO GOVERNMENT 
PERSONAL RECORD FILES 


Approx.e NO-~ 
of records 


Occupation or employment 
Physical description 


Date of birth 
Current address 
Education 

Property and assets 
Income 

Medical 

Criminal offences 
Family details 


a 


Hac 


Vital statistics 8,000,000 
Licensed drivers 5 0,005.0 OU 
Vehicles and owners 5,000,000 
OHIP subscribers 8,000,000 
Student health records 600,000 
Physicians 14,000 
Nurses 90 £0.0:0 
Business registration 40,000 
Property registration n/a 
University students 230,000 
Teachers 21275000 
Government employees howallene) 
Public housing tenants 56,000 
Welfare recipients 135,.000 
Provincial child wards 13,000 
Criminal histories (OPP) 400,000 


Correctional inmates 


400,000 
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too fast will have more on file about him than someone who 
is single, works as a store clerk, rents an apartment, has 
never seen a doctor, and whose main pleasure is watching 
TVTS 


In an attempt to answer this guestion more completely, the 
research group outlined the types of basic records which are 
collected about everyone in the province from birth to death, as 
well as those which are collected only from people in certain 
circumstances or under certain specialized conditions. 


The Basic Records 


The Ontario government has some information about nearly all 
of us, which can be readily retrieved by name. If we were born in 
Ontario the record will have begun with the registration of birth 
by the Registrar General. During our childhood our schools will 
have collected substantial information about us (which may be held 
by the schools, boards of education, or the Ministry of Education/ 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities); through our parents our 
names will appear in Health Ministry records, and these will con- 
tain notations about visits to doctors and major illnesses. [In 
addition, the Health Ministry may have information about us from 
school health records. When we leave school to start a job or go 
to university, the number of records begins to multiply. Student 
loans, taxable income, driver's licences, car ownership and con- 
sumer loans all create records about us. These records are all 
held separately by different agencies of the government. 


Specialized Records 


These basic kinds of records exist for almost every person in 
the province. The number and types of other records about a 
person kept by the Ontario government will depend on the activi- 
ties he engages in, or the problems he runs into. Many businesses 
and professions are regulated. Teachers, realtors, car salesmen, 
projectionists, travel agents, private investigators, and security 
guards (among others) will all have records kept about them. 
Everyone who seeks a grant or loan from the government, whether a 
farmer, a student or a businessman, will have a file opened on 
him. In most cases such files will contain factual information 
about financial status, occupation, dependents and education, but 
some files may also include a physical description and a notation 
of criminal history, if any. In most situations, this information 
is provided directly by the individual concerned, although it may 
be checked against other sources. 
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Persons in need of assistance from government, or those whose 
actions government is responsible for controlling, have the most 
extensive records collected about them. Social assistance, for 
example, is usually subject to some kind of assessment of need. 
Therefore, eligibility must be established and monitored. When 
the law is broken, offenders must be traced and guilt proven. A 
penalty may be imposed, and will often be determined on the basis 
of the individual's past behaviour, history and personal circum- 
stances, all of which are contained in considerable detail in 
criminal records. Information about or obtained from the person's 
family, friends and employers will be included in such records. 
In some cases, a psychiatric report may be ordered and retained in 
the individual's file. 


The records discussed above are created in order to regulate 
people's business activities, to grant a benefit, or to deliver a 
service. Records may also be created, however, to provide infor- 
mation used by government in planning or research. Census data 
gathered by the federal government is often shared with the prov- 
ince. Also, some ministries. regularly gather their own informa- 
tion. For example, the Ministry of Industry and Tourism collects 
data about travellers who visit travel information centres; this 
helps the ministry to determine travel patterns and interests of 
tourists. The Ministry of Labour gathers data about workers in 
Ontario from such sources as the Canada Manpower Centre registra- 
tion forms. 


Although these lists and descriptions may help an individual 
to obtain a basic understanding of what types of information the 
Ontario government holds about him, they will not assist him in 
finding that information and determining its accuracy. Nor do 
these lists enable interested members of the public to evaluate 
Ontario government information collection practices. Indeed, 
government officials themselves are not completely aware of the 
extent and nature of the government's personal record holdings. 


Be PREVIOUS STUDIES IN ONTARIO 


ONTARIO LAW REFORM COMMISSION 


As early as 1968, privacy protection was officially recog- 
nized as a growing problem in Ontario. In that year, the Ontario 
Law Reform Commission published its report[4] which, according to 
a provincial government task force, "provided the first seminal 
thinking on the philosophical and constitutional implications of 
the privacy problem in Canada"[5]. Professor Edward F. Ryan of 
the University of Western Ontario, who prepared the submission, 
outlined the areas in which he believed there may be an invasion 
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of the right to privacy, the extent of such an invasion, current 
federal and provincial legislation relating to privacy, areas in 
which the federal government occupied the field of privacy, and 
areas where he believed the provinces may have the jurisdictional 
right to legislate concerning privacy protections. In concluding 
that the effects (if any) of existing legislation on privacy had 
been secondary and indirect, the submission clarified the need 
for direct legislation whose primary purpose was the protection 
of privacy. It was recommended that the province develop 
comprehensive, unified legislation; the proposals concerning 
informational privacy included: 


° creation of the offence of invasion of privacy; 


° creation of the tort of invasion of privacy, with appro- 
priate remedies; 


° establishing controls over governmental acquisition, use 
and disclosure of personal information, with appropriate 
remedies; 


° defining "consent" in its various contexts where consent 
means that privacy is not invaded; 


° encouraging the development of organizational and pro- 
fessional ethical standards for the protection of 
privacy; 

° establishing controls over certain conditions of employ- 


ment which violate the right to privacy; 


° developing mechanical and electronic safeguards to con- 
trol unauthorized use of personal information from 
computer memory banks; 


° specific legislative regulation of the conduct of per- 
sons and institutions, the legitimate activities of 
which per se establish a threat to privacy; 


° establishing rules to create the highest degree of open- 
ness for all surveillance by public authorities without 
unduly hampering the achievement of valid social ends; 


° reviewing and recommending appropriate changes in all 
provincial legislation in which the considerations of 
privacy have not been afforded adequate protection. 


To "foster the right to privacy in all of its aspects," 


Professor Ryan saw the need for an independent agency with educa- 
tional, persuasive, evaluative, investigatory, decisional, 
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regulatory, reporting and coercive powers, to be overseen by a 
privacy ombudsman. Finally, it was recommended that a commission 
or special task force be established to conduct an intensive study 
of the practical problems involved, and to propose a specific 
legislative program. 


INTERMINISTERIAL COMMITTEE ON PRIVACY 


In 1972, in the wake of a far-reaching federal study[6], the 
Ontario government appointed the Interministerial Committee on 
Privacy and Computers. The committee examined the implications of 
the federal report for the province, and attempted to identify 
provincial privacy concerns, in preparation for a federal- 
provincial meeting on these subjects. The resulting report[7], 
although not an empirical study, recognized several privacy and 
personal record-keeping issues. Several alternative regulatory 
frameworks were suggested, which would develop norms similar to 
those embodied in the Ontario Consumer Reporting Act[8], to deal 
with problem issues such as: 


° third-party access to personal files; 


° the right of a record subject to have access to and to 
make corrections in personal files about himself; 


° the right of a record subject to participate in deci- 
Sions made with respect to the use of personal informa- 
tion; 

° the right of a record subject to hold the operator of a 


file liable for misinformation or false accusations made 
on the basis of the file; 


° controls over certain types of contents of personal 
files (for example, arrest records); 


° computer security measures required for files containing 
personal data; 


° clarification of the status of computer-stored personal 
data (for example, determination of what happens to per- 
sonal records when the company holding them declares 
bankruptcy). 


The committee foresaw the possible need for a privacy tort, 
for an administrative agency created for the purposes of investi- 
gations, complaint hearings and encouraging compliance with the 
law, and for an independent privacy ombudsman[9]. 
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One of the more interesting discussions within the report is 
an assessment by the Ministry of Government Services of the prob- 
able impacts of privacy legislation upon provincial government 
programs. The discussion assumes that all automated government 
files containing personal information, including pre-existing 
ones, would be subject to certain privacy requirements. aia 
particular, all files would be registered with the newly created 
central Data Protection Agency, which would also serve as an 
intermediary between file requesters and ministry record holders. 
Regular file users, such as other ministries, would also be 
registered with the agency. To implement this organization, the 
Ministry postulated that all ministries would review and classify 
all their file holdings, formulate lists of personal record users, 
tighten security requirements, develop rules for subject access 
and public access to personal records, and formulate policies 
regarding record retention. After a brief sample survey of the 
major holders of files containing personal information in the 
Ontario government, the Ministry of Government Services concluded 
chat 


by careful preplanning, the adverse economic impact of 
privacy legislation upon existing government programs can be 
limited or diminished...in general, the arbitrary require- 
ments we have postulated appear to be met, although a more 
careful examination of this problem may reveal areas of 
deficiency...it appears that privacy legislation would affect 
only a small number of the automated files presently exist- 
ing, and those to a limited extent[10]. 


PRIVACY PROJECT TASK GROUP 


The Interministerial Committee Report was followed in 1975 by 
a detailed Management Board study[11]. The purpose of the Privacy 
Project Task Group study was “to identify the Ontario government's 
level of exposure in the privacy and security aspects of govern- 
ment files containing information on individuals, and to develop 
appropriate recommendations where necessary." To accomplish this 
objective, the task group undertook a survey of privacy-sensitive 
information and associated information-handling environments in 
nine ministries[12]. The contents, use and security level associ- 
ated with 107 files containing data were established and analyzed. 
In addition, a special study of the security procedures and prac- 
tices in the Queen's Park Computing Centre was conducted. Special 
attention was given to the identification of current legislation, 
policies or procedures in the Ontario government designed to deal 
with some aspect of the privacy/security problem[13]. 


In appraising its survey results, the task group made the 
following specific findings: 


SMBS 


The Ontario government collects an extensive amount of per- 
sonal information. Although most data collected on individ- 
uals is of an uncontentious nature (name, address, etc.), 12 
per cent of the 107 systems surveyed collect information on 
ethnic origin, 11 per cent collect subjective data (opinion), 
10 per cent collect data on religion, 6 per cent on race, and 
20 per cent on parentage and family relationships. 


Data on health is common and, while generally treated with 
discretion, is of particular concern because some medical and 
hospital data are collected and processed by private-sector 
agencies, and it is not known under what conditions this in- 
formation is stored and used. 


Most files have uses (and thus users) outside the ministry 
responsible for the data. For example, 8 per cent of the 107 
files surveyed are used for the secondary purpose of mailing 
lists, 21 per cent are used by other governments or police 
forces, and 16 per cent are used by businesses. 


Identifiers used as keys for file organization and search 
purposes are typically selected to serve the purpose for 
which the file exists, but Social Insurance Number (SIN) 
codes occur on approximately 50 per cent of files surveyed, 
providing the possibility of crossover or interlinking of 
files. 


There is no consistent policy in the Ontario government 
covering security of and access to information relating to 
individuals. The security of personal data depends either 
upon regulations made under the governing statute (if any) of 
the ministry or agency concerned, or upon the discretion of 
the user. It could not be determined how an agency which 
released data to a third party might enforce its rules of 
confidentiality or apply penalties. 


There is extensive dissemination of investigative (criminal) 
information to other governments, agencies and commissions. 


Accuracy of personal data is difficult to ensure. Some sys- 
tems provide for feedback from the subjects as a means of 
confirmation of the data. In other systems, data may be 
changed or become obsolete without the subject having any 
opportunity to confirm its accuracy. 


The physical security of computer centres is consistent with 
current accepted standards. However, there are weaknesses in 
control of areas adjacent to computer facilities, use of tem- 
porary personnel to handle personal data, and controls over 
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access to personal data to computer terminal and computer 
input/output user areas (that is, areas used for data assem- 
bly, preparation, conversion, editing, and distribution). 
Under these conditions, operating employees with access to 
the centres would have little difficulty in obtaining data or 
in damaging data banks and processing equipment. 


The increasing use of remote terminal facilities for input, 
output and process initiation means that the security 
measures used in computing centres will soon protect only 
computer equipment. The emphasis on security must therefore 
be changed to user areas to protect against clandestine 
access to files, programs and other systems software. (The 
task group was particularly concerned about the security and 
accuracy implications of placing criminal data on the auto- 
mated network of the Canadian Police Information Centre 
(CPIC).) 


As a result of its findings, the Privacy Task Group reached 


these conclusions about the extent of the privacy problem in the 
Ontario government: 


1. 


There is currently a large and growing potential for invasion 
of privacy and privacy protection failures in the Ontario 
government. 


Current legislation, policies, and procedures dealing with 
the "right of privacy" and its protection are inadequate, 
uncoordinated, or nonexistent. 


The government does not know, on a comprehensive basis and 
with a reasonable level of accuracy, what sensitive personal 
information it has, how well it is protected, what it is used 
for, or the specific statutory authority enabling its collec- 
tion and use. It does not have a formal conception of the 
right to information privacy, the rights of Ontario citizens 
in respect of that privacy, or the obligations of the govern- 
ment to safeguard such rights. 


The use of information systems embodying data base concepts 
and sophisticated microrecording techniques is now a practi- 
cal reality in the Ontario government[14]. With increasing 
budgetary constraints and the demand for more effective 
progam management and control, there is added incentive for 
the development of such systems. Without a formal statement 
of the government's position on the privacy issue, there is a 
higher probability that these information systems will either 
exceed what the public is prepared to tolerate in terms of 
invasion of its privacy or, where an ultracautious approach 
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is adopted, the, optimum, opportunities. and efficiencies 
available will not be realized. 


To correct what it saw as a growing imbalance between indi- 
vidual privacy and government intrusiveness, the task group 
recommended broad legislative as well as internal reforms. 
Because these recommendations are germane to this Commission's own 
proposals, they are discussed in detail in Chapters 32 and 33 of 
this report. 


Ce RESEARCH REPORT CASE STUDIES 


In May 1978, our research staff began a detailed study of 
personal record-keeping practices in the Ontario government, the 
results of which have been published as a separate document[15]. 
The purpose of the study, as set out in the staff's terms of 
reference, was to report on the extent of, and need for, the pro- 
tection of privacy in personal records maintained by the govern- 
ment of Ontario, and to assess the opportunities for subject and 
citizen access to personal records. The objective of the study 
was to determine whether generalized regulations and legislation 
governing privacy of personal records would be appropriate, and to 
Suggest policies for each type of personal record considered. 


The most Significant part of the study was concerned with 
gaining a detailed understanding of how certain types of records 
about people are gathered, maintained and disseminated by Ontario 
government ministries and agencies in each of six specific areas: 
Education, Health, Social Services, Corrections, Law Enforcement 
and Government Personnel. Because the Royal Commission of Inquiry 
into the Confidentiality of Health Records, chaired by Mr. Justice 
Horace Krever, was in the process of completing an investigation 
of record keeping in the health field, the major issues in that 
area were simply summarized to avoid duplicate research efforts 
and will not be referred to here. Additionally, less detailed 
case studies were conducted of three personal record systems 
frequently seen as controversial by members of the public: the 
Personal Property Security Registration system (PPSR) of the 
Ministry of Consumer and Commercial Relations, and the Licensed 
Drivers System and Vehicles Registration System of the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications. A summary of the record 
systems examined is contained in Table II. 


The group also investigated two general privacy and record- 
keeping issues which concern the entire Ontario government: 
expanding use of single identifying numbers (discussed in Chapter 
28) and rapidly developing computer technology (discussed in 
Chapter 26). 
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TABLE II 


RECORD SYSTEMS EXAMINED 
BY THE PRIVACY STUDY GROUP 


Social Services 
Adults: 


Family benefits 

General welfare assistance 
Vocational rehabilitation 
Mental retardation 


Children: 


Children's aid societies 
Adoptions 

Child abuse register 
Training schools 
Juvenile probation 

Day nurseries 


Health: 

Senior citizens" drug 
benefits 

Education 

Student awards 

Pupil records 


Teachers certification 
Trade certification 


Government Personnel 


Pre-employment records 
Ministry personnel records 
Integrated pay, personal & 
employee benefits 
Security clearance records 


Law Enforcement 


Canadian Police Information Centre 


Criminal history 
Criminal occurrence 
Identification 
Intelligence 


Corrections 


Adult inmates 
Probation and parole 


Others 


Licensed drivers 

Registered vehicles 

Personal property security 
registration 


The study group undertook the major part of its investigative 
work during the months of May, June, July and August 1978. To 
obtain a practical appreciation of privacy concerns in each area, 
extensive interviews were conducted with administrators and oper- 
ating staff at all levels of government, and on-site inspections 
of both manual and automated information processing environments 
were made. Relevant outside agencies and organizations provided 
another perspective. 


EDUCATION 


Elementary and Secondary Schools: Student and Teacher Records 


The major types of student records kept at the elementary and 
secondary levels are the Ontario Student Record (OSR), guidance 
reports, student health records, psychological reports and attend- 
ance records. 


Ontario Student Record (OSR) 


The Ontario Student Record (OSR), defined by the Pupil Record 
Regulation[16], contains information respecting a student's prog- 
ress and achievement in school, and includes parent and teacher 
comments. In 1974, section 231 of The Education Act[17] was 
amended to allow parental or pupil access to the OSR. This sec- 
tion created a mechanism for correcting the record, more closely 
defined the record's purpose, limited third-party access to the 
record and restricted its use for evidential purposes. Because 
section 231 was the first major provincial statute to fully pro- 
tect the subject of personal data collected by a public authority, 
the Commission closely examined its implications for educational 
record keeping. 


One of the first results of section 231 was a completely 
changed OSR form, redesigned to more specifically meet the 
statute's purpose and to eliminate negative subjective data which 
might be harmful to the subject. Teachers interviewed about the 
changes in the law and the OSR form have said that they no longer 
feel free to record impressionistic observations about their 
pupils, and that the OSR is therefore no longer as useful in 
alerting new teachers to students’ problems. As a consequence, 
Opinion information is now more frequently communicated orally in 
an informal fashion. The teachers continue to make their reports 
briefer and more objective, despite statutory immunity from civil 
actions respecting information in the record. 
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Many school authorities feared that the projected large 
volume of inquiries regarding the OSR would cause problems. In 
fact, few access requests have been received since section 231 
came into force. However, a constant flow of complaints from 
parents worried about possible adverse information in pupil 
records ceased after passage of the law. The research report 
concludes 


While the provision has not been widely utilized, there is 
some indication that it has responded to a publicly perceived 
need. The availability of files seems to reassure the 
public, without taking further action, of the propriety of 
record keeping[18]. 


However, in the course of the research, other privacy issues 
emerged, such as the inaccessibility of certain types of records 
which, although not part of a student's official record, contain 
judgments sometimes used in decision making; the propriety of 
collecting certain sensitive data (for example, psychological 
data) in the schools and the problems of maintaining such data in 
a confidential manner; the ambiguous status of school health 
records and health record-keeping personnel, and the potential 
uses of the school attendance record for far-reaching non- 
educational decisions about pupils. 


Teacher Records 


Official teacher records, including proof of certification, 
are held by the Ministry of Education in its information systems 
and records branch. Evaluation reports about the performance of 
individual teachers are kept by local boards who employ them in 
what are known as "correspondence files." Decisions concerning a 
teacher's career may be made on the basis of materials in both of 
these types of files. Although some collective agreements in the 
province include a provision for subject access, no uniform access 
policy for teachers in relation to their employment records has 
been implemented. In the absence of consistent guidelines, 
inequities in the access process have developed, resulting in 
different treatment of similar requests. 


Colleges and Universities: Industrial Training, Trade 


Certification and Student Awards 


The Ministry of Colleges and Universities is responsible for 
administering capital and operating grants to universities and 
colleges, financial assistance to students, and certain programs 
relating to trade certification and training. 
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Industrial Training and Trade Certification 


The ministry keeps records of industrial training course en- 
rollees in order to verify that certain ministry-set requirements 
for certification are met, and to account for student tuition and 
living allowance expenditures paid by Canada Manpower. In the 
course of training, apprenticeship, examination, qualification and 
the continuing regulation of trades, a great deal of information 
concerning both the training program and the individual is col- 
lected. The records determine not only whether a student succeeds 
or fails in the particular course, but also affect his training 
allowance from Manpower, the rate of apprentice wage set by the 
regulated trades, and ultimately the rate of pay commanded by a 
qualified tradesman. 


The industrial training student, unlike the elementary or 
secondary student, has no rights of access or correction to the 
one record which obviously has a tremendous bearing upon both 
continued employment in the program and future employment in 
industry. Nor is the use and transfer of the record by college 
authorities subject to his consent. 


Student Awards 


The student awards program is administered by the Ministry of 
Education and Colleges and Universities for the purpose of dis- 
tributing funds on a grant or loan basis, to post-secondary 
students at Ontario universities and community colleges. The 
program currently consists of several plans: the Ontario study 
aqrant plan, the Canada student loans plan, the Ontario student 
loans plan, and the Ontario special bursary plan at the under- 
graduate level, as well as Ontario graduate fellowships, bursaries 
for second language teachers and fellowships for second language 
study. Eligibility is determined based on work and study history, 
marital status, residency and citizenship, the duration and nature 
of the education program and the income available to the student. 


Since 1978 applicants have also been required to give approv- 
al for release of tax information and a statement of assets. Tax 
returns were previously used by student awards officers to verify 
income, but only in a sample of cases selected after the awards 
process. Now, all applying students must authorize release of 
their entire tax returns, despite the fact that the ministry uses 
only the income amounts stated on the returns to verify the income 
amounts on the student award applications. If there is a discrep- 
ancy, additional information may be taken from the student's 
return. Although applicants are made aware that verification will 
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occur, many are upset by the intrusiveness of the mandatory trans- 
fer of a document which has traditionally been considered both 
confidential and to be used for one purpose only. Moreover, 
applicants are not notified of the nature of the verification 
process or of the confidentiality safeguards for tax information. 


The statement of assets has received similar criticism. It 
contains personal information not normally found on any other 
record, such as details about the student's (and parent's or 
spouse's) real estate investments, personal property and business 
holdings. No indication is given as to the extent to which that 
information may be seen or used by persons outside the student 
awards administration. 


GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 


The Ontario government employs office clerks, highway engi- 
neers, lawyers, chemists, police officers, computer experts, 
economists, drivers, doctors, teachers and many other categories 
of workers, and like any large employer, it keeps a variety of 
records relating to its employees. This section examines the 
personal information practices of the government in its role as 
employer by focusing on the collection, storage, maintenance, and 
transfer of information about its employees. The issues of sub- 
ject access and correction rights are also discussed. 


The amount of information collected by the government as em- 
ployer has been reduced by changes in the standard employment 
forms for the civil service in the interests of applicant privacy 
protection. For example, applicants are no longer asked for 
weight and height, maiden name or whether they have use of a car. 
Less health-related information is requested, and in general, the 
purpose of the information elicited on the form is now indicated. 
Some changes in the new form eliminate references to what were, in 
fact, infrequently performed verification processes. These 
changes reflect a sensitive appreciation of privacy protection 
principles. 


The nature and amount of information required depends on the 
type of job being applied for. For example, applicants for posi- 
tions in the Lieutenant Governor's office, the Premier's office 
and various branches of the Ministry of the Solicitor General are 
subject to security checks undertaken by the security branch of 
the Ontario Provincial Police. Criminal records checks on appli- 
cants are also undertaken for a variety of sensitive positions 
within other ministries. While this may be a necessary precau- 
tion, one aspect of this practice raises a concern for the privacy 
of candidates: subjects who are denied clearance are not given 
access to the investigative file nor reasons for the denial. 
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All personal information about government employees is held 
in a variety of computerized and manual files kept by several 
different authorities over the course of an employee's career. In 
1976, employee information for payroll, personnel, and benefits 
administration purposes was merged into the Integrated Pay, 
Personnel and Employee Benefits System (IPPEBS). The IPPEBS data 
base is used for payroll preparation and to generate and update an 
employee service record report. This single document contains 
information about individual classifications, transfers from job 
to job, salaries, benefits, income tax exemptions, social insur- 
ance number, sick days, and vacations. 


The purpose of the merger was to reduce the duplication of 
information common to all three files and to increase efficiency 
and completeness of the record-keeping process. It allows the 
Civil Service Commission (CSC) to adjust personnel inventory, 
budget for projects, and perform other statistical manipulations 
with greater ease. Moreover, the overall staff is expected to 
decrease as a result of the combining of these systems. In 
ministries which had previously required personnel clerks, payroll 
clerks and employee benefits clerks, IPPEBS clerks now fulfill all 
three functions. 


The implementation of the IPPEBS provides an interesting 
illustration of the privacy implications which can arise from 
increased efficiency of data systems. For example, the Civil 
Service Commission has developed a plan to include subjective 
material found in letters of reference and detailed work and 
education histories in the computerized data base. This infor- 
mation would constitute a valuable "skills inventory" for use in 
personnel planning. On the other hand, the computerization of 
such sensitive data does raise concerns about individual privacy 
because of the increased potential for access and abuse. A second 
illustration relates to third-party access to personal files. At 
present, few ministries have formulated any written policy on this 
question, and in practice personnel branch staff have virtually 
unlimited access to such files. Because of this potentially 
privacy-invasive factor, at least one ministry has refused to 
amalgamate all record-handling duties, and has separated clerical 
payroll and benefit operations from personnel matters. At 
present, record subjects are not made aware of what information is 
automated and what remains in manual form, nor are they given the 
Opportunity to check the accuracy of computerized information. 


In addition to the computerized files, there are a number of 
types of manually-held employee files. Certain manual record- 
keeping practices also raise privacy concerns. For example, 
repeated absenteeism or inability to perform adequately may cause 
an employee to be referred for medical assessment during his 
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employment. A "mandatory referral" may be made where alcohol or 
drug abuse is suspected. The authority for such examination is 
found in The Public Service Act[19] or the collective agreement 
respecting employee benefits, for employees covered by that 
agreement[20]. Originally, the purpose of the mandatory medical 
assessment was to ensure that sick pay provisions were not abused, 
but it is now also being used as part of the government's alcohol- 
ism treatment program[21]. 


Record keeping for the mandatory referral program poses two 
privacy problems. First, although the "authorization and release" 
form appears to request employee consent for release of records 
about his diagnosis and condition to the referring ministry super- 
visor, an employee whose examination is duly required and who 
wishes to remain employed has no choice but to sign the consent. 
A refusal to sign the authorization is considered a refusal to 
have the medical examination, which may be considered grounds for 
dismissal. 


Second, records of sensitive personal information generated 
by the government's alcoholism treatment program are not granted 
the same confidential status as other medical records generated in 
the course of the employer-employee relationship. If a ministry 
official initiates a referral to the program, a warning letter is 
sent to the employee stating that his performance problem is per- 
ceived by the employer to be rooted in alcohol use. A copy of the 
letter stays in the employee's basic personnel file. After the 
medical examination, a report on the prospects of improved per- 
formance, diagnosis, and treatment program outline are sent back 
to the personnel department and also placed in the file. Thus, 
sensitive medical information is stored together with the more 
routine documentation in the personnel file with the consequent 
possibility of access by supervisors and co-workers. 


Employees have an obvious interest in examining information 
about themselves which may be used in decision-making processes, 
in order to ensure that it is fair and accurate. However, the 
government of Ontario has no uniform policy governing an 
employee's access to his own records. Government departments and 
agencies follow a wide range of practices regarding subject access 
and correction. At present, there are also variations among 
collective agreements governing union access to personal files for 
grievance purposes. In some cases, access to a file may not be 
granted wtil the dispute goes to the Grievance Board. 


Policies on third-party access to personnel files also vary 
by ministry. The ministries of Industry and Tourism, Housing, 
Natural Resources, Environment, Education, Solicitor General, and 
Correctional Services are the only ministries which have formu- 
lated written rules concerning third-party access to personnel 
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files. Development of policy in this area is particularly 
important because of the variety of requests for information in 
personnel files which occur from within each ministry, from one 
ministry to another, and from members of the public. In some 
ministries, at least, it appears that police are given access to 
government personnel files on request. Unrestricted police access 
to personal information in the absence of a subpoena or search 
warrant constitutes a potentially serious threat to the individual 
privacy of record subjects. 


In summary, then, although the Ontario government as an 
employer has attempted to reduce the amount of information it 
collects from job applicants in the interests of their privacy, it 
has not developed an overall policy in areas such as subject 
access and transfer of personal information about its employees to 
ensure that individual privacy is protected in other employment 
situations. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


The volume of personally identifiable records held by social 
service agencies in Ontario is large and growing larger. The 
Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services, which admin- 
isters the majority of social service programs, and its contracted 
agencies now hold the personal records of over 230,000 adults[22] 
and at least 300,000 children in the province. 


The types of information collected about those who come into 
contact with social service organizations is of a personal and 
sensitive nature. The collection of this kind of information is 
inherent in social service programs; the social service profes- 
Sions have traditionally used personal information about their 
clients to diagnose problems and to design treatment plans. As a 
result, their records often contain details about clients" phys- 
ical and mental health, education, personal and family history, 
contacts with the justice system, finances, sexual activities and 
living circumstances. Recording of these details is facilitated 
by large "narrative" and "comments" sections on record forms[23]. 


Several statutes give broad information collection powers to 
public social service agencies. For example, the statute which 
requires unmarried deserted mothers who receive public assistance 
to make efforts to obtain support for their children can only be 
enforced by requiring that applicants identify and, if possible, 
locate the father. In some cases, this may mean revealing details 
about the history of the relationship. 


Such requirements may invade the privacy of the applicant. 
Although a great deal of the personal information collected by 
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social services is required by statute, in other cases inter- 
viewees reported to our researchers that some data items not 
expressly required by statute were collected simply because this 
has always been done in the past. 


Methods of verification of information supplied by applicants 
for public assistance are often contentious. For example, they 
may be required to produce bank statements, insurance policies, 
birth certificates of all dependents, documentation of marriage 
and divorce, rent and utility receipts, letters from employers, 
school attendance records of all children over sixteen years old, 
and evidence of indebtedness. Often this information can only be 
Supplied with the cooperation of third parties, who then become 
privy to the fact that a person is applying for public assistance. 
From the applicant's point of view, an even more contentious 
practice is the occasional recourse to neighbours, acquaintances 
and home inspections in order to verify information supplied. 


The privacy implications of social service legislation are 
rarely the subject of public debate before legislation is enacted. 
As yet, no official extra-ministerial body has been charged with 
the responsibility of reviewing proposed legislation to assess its 
impact on individual privacy. The Children's Services Division 
Task Force on Legislative Amendments has set an example in this 
area by considering the importance of privacy in its recommenda- 
tions for changes in statutes governing children's services[24]. 


Our researchers found that the absence of an overall policy 
to ensure that records containing personal information are secure 
has led to inconsistent practices among different programs, 
agencies and individuals, many of wnich do not provide adequate 
protection for the privacy of applicants. Nor does the ministry 
reqularly destroy or de-identify the personal records of waccept- 
ed applicants, persons who are no longer recipients or juveniles 
who have reached the age of majority. The retention of records of 
juvenile former clients and of those transferred to adult services 
at the age of eighteen creates the potential for unauthorized 
dissemination of possibly detrimental information about juveniles 
to the public and to adult authorities. Some officials inter- 
viewed by our research staff estimated that the destruction of 
inactive or outdated records would reduce the present volume 
of personal social service records in Ontario by over 150,000 
individual files making the data security responsibilities of the 
ministry more manageable. 


The increasing use of computerized information systems in the 
social services field, as elsewhere, gives rise to privacy-related 
concerns. The transfer of data items, particularly those of a 
subjective or speculative nature, from manual records to computers 
May result in incompleteness or distortion of information. 
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Computerized information systems rarely allow for qualifications 
or explanations of data items. As a result, data subjects may be 
permanently "labelled" in an unfair or misleading manner. The 
privacy implications of this issue become more serious in view of 
the trend toward the integration of social service computer 
systems in Ontario. 


Integration among similar-function programs, such as income 
maintenance programs, might actually reinforce applicant privacy 
by eliminating record-keeping duplication. However, the integra- 
tion of public assistance data banks with those of housing 
programs, health systems, programs for the disabled, and day care 
information systems which has recently been proposed raises 
certain privacy issues. Integration of different-function data 
banks increases the possibility of unauthorized access to personal 
data, which further diminishes privacy. 


At present, there are no legal sanctions for violating 
privacy or disregarding record confidentiality. Although many 
verbal reprimands have been issued when personal information has 
been revealed, written reprimands, loss of pay or dismissals have 
been rare, even for serious violations of confidentiality. 


A further problem in this area is that social services 
employees are not given adequate training with respect to the 
privacy of applicants and clients and the need to safeguard the 
confidentiality of personal records. Our researchers found that 
most of those interviewed had been given no instruction in data 
protection responsibilities during their formal training. 
Training personnel in several social service programs acknowledged 
the lack of direction in this area. 


The Ministry of Community and Social Services is currently in 
the process of developing policies and guidelines to deal with 
these issues. A policy statement adopted by the Ministry in 
October 1979, sets out a statement of general principles with 
respect to confidentiality and release of information and requires 
that each program area develop written policies in accordance with 
these principles for their particular services. Written policies 
are to be drawn up with respect to the justification for the type, 
nature and degree of data collection, the security of records and 
their retention or destruction, and the conditions under which 
personal information will be made accessible to third parties and 
to record subjects. In addition, the policy statement recommends 
that an administrative appeal procedure be developed internally to 
deal with disputes over subject access to records. Any employee 
violations of the policies and procedures developed will be 
subject to internal disciplinary sanctions. 
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This new policy would allow record subjects to examine the 
factual information which they have provided, for the purposes of 
checking the accuracy of their files. In addition, access may be 
permitted to information in the file provided by other parties 
about the record subject if it could potentially affect his 
status. 


As for the release of information to third parties, the 
policy statement provides that information may be provided, 
without the client's consent, to the coroner's office, the 
Ombudsman, the courts on court order, other officials who have 
authority under provincial or federal statutes to examine the 
files, the minister and officials to whom he has delegated the 
authority, and government officials within the same division of 
the ministry who have been designated by the division. [In any 
other case, access by third parties can only be given with the 
informed written consent of the record subject. Record subjects 
must be notified of any release of information. In a case where a 
consent is refused, the minister may authorize the release of 
information if he deems it to be in the public interest. A list 
of all releases made in these circumstances will be tabled 
annually in the legislature. 


Privacy issues in the Children's Services Division of the 
ministry have been the subject of ongoing review and analysis by 
the Task Force on Case Information Disclosure since 1977. The 
Task Force has engaged in an intensive study of various issues in 
this area with a view to developing new policies and procedures to 
protect the privacy of children. The final report of the Task 
Force with its recommendations was released in 1979 for public 
discussion[25]. In addition to the work of the Task Force, other 
personnel within this division have formulated, in consultation 
with other social service agencies and members of the public, 
privacy standards for information systems and residential 
services[26]. Our research staff found the initiatives in this 
area to be very encouraging. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


The gathering and handling of personal information by law 
enforcement agencies raises particularly difficult issues of 
privacy protection. It is inherent in the nature of law enforce- 
Ment activity that highly sensitive personal information will be 
gathered for the purpose of making law enforcement decisions 
relating to the data subject. Data will be gathered without the 
knowledge or consent of the data subject by methods which would, 
by any reasonable standard, be considered to be invasive of 
personal privacy. Public tolerance of these invasive practices is 
premised, of course, on the need for effective law enforcement as 
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a means of preserving public order. On the other hand, it is 
widely accepted that there are limits to the extent to which the 
public interest in privacy protection should be sacrificed to the 
public interest in effective law enforcement. 


Organization of Policing in Ontario 


Policing in the province of Ontario is carried out by three 
police forces. Generally speaking, the members of the Ontario 
Provincial Police (OPP) exercise powers and perform duties in the 
preservation of the peace and suppression of crime in the 
province. There are 180 OPP detachments around the province, with 
the force's headquarters in Toronto. Also, there are 128 
municipal <-police-(force'’s ,“ ranging <in’ “size sftrom’57300; uniformed 
officers in metropolitan Toronto to a single officer in some small 
towns. The Royal Canadian Mounted Police (RCMP) are concerned 
with certain specialized aspects of law enforcement (such as 
drugs, or inter-provincial transport of stolen goods) in the 
province in cooperation with other forces. 


In the Ontario government, responsibility for law enforcement 
rests with the Solicitor General, who administers the Police 
Act[27]. Through the Solicitor General, members of police govern- 
ing authorities are appointed. The Ontario Police Commission 
monitors policing standards in the province and is responsible to 
the Solicitor General. The commission also provides training to 
police forces at the Ontario Police College, as well as technical 
advice. It is not uncommon for investigations to be carried out 
through the joint efforts of several police forces. Police at the 
federal, provincial and municipal levels may retain overlapping or 
duplicate records on an individual or incident. 


The Sources of Law Enforcement Information 


It is useful to distinguish between two major types of law 
enforcement information-gathering activity: the investigation of 
specific occurrences, and the gathering of "intelligence." Two 
aspects of intelligence may be considered in turn: intelligence 
concerning crime, where ongoing efforts are devoted to the detec- 
tion and prosecution of crime, and security operations, which are 
designed to identify and prevent the realization of threats to the 
government and to the political stability of the province. This 
latter category includes subversive activity and threats to the 
lives of important public officials. "Occurrence investigation" 
refers to a specific incident, while intelligence gathering is 
concerned with a pattern of occurrences, or with the prevention of 
occurrences. 
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Certain types of personal information are also generated 
through the process of law enforcement, such as records of arrest, 
prosecution, disposition and sentence. Documentation relating to 
search warrants and wiretap authorizations (even where they are 
not granted), and transcripts of trials, appeals and related 
proceedings contain personal information generated by the law 
enforcement process. 


The potential sources of investigation information and 
intelligence are virtually unlimited, but an important source is 
individuals who voluntarily supply information to the police. 
According to the police, other sources of personal information 
(apart from individuals) used by police are public and private 
institutions such as government ministries and agencies, banks, 
hospitals, telephone companies, credit companies, and other law 
enforcement agencies[28]. Police may gain access to information 
which would not normally be public without a search warrant or 
other judicial authorization if the institution in question is 
willing to provide it voluntarily. 


Without a more detailed inquiry, it is not possible to assess 
the extent to which these institutional sources of information are 
used by the police. However, as we describe later in this 
chapter, Ontario police officials have direct computer access to 
the vehicle and driver licensing files maintained by the Ministry 
of Transportation and Communications. Access by law enforcement 
authorities to medical records maintained by both public and 
private institutions is currently undergoing study by the Royal 
Commission of Inquiry into the Confidentiality of Health Records 
in Ontario. 


Computerized Records Held by Police 


Ontario police forces have for some time been using 
computerized information systems both locally and in connection 
with larger networks[29]. Two computerized systems are now in use 
on a national basis in Canada: the Canadian Police Information 
Centre (CPIC) and the Automated Criminal Intelligence System 
(ACIS). CPIC is a large computerized information bank operated by 
the RCMP, which serves as an index to information held by local or 
provincial police forces throughout Canada[30]. GPIC holds 
information arising out of day-to-day police operations such as 
information about wanted or missing persons, persons prohibited 
from driving motor vehicles, stolen property and firearms. Also, 
the RCMP makes available through CPIC individual criminal record 
synopses which serve as an index to the full criminal records held 
by the RCMP. 
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All Ontario police forces that provide 24-hour round-the- 
clock service are linked to the CPIC computer through a 
communications network and approximately 250 remote terminals in 
police stations and patrol cars. The network is also used for 
teletype communications between individual police forces. All 
CPIC information (except the criminal record index) originates 
with a police agency, which is responsible for updating, 
correcting or removing the information it has placed on the 
system. No police force may alter information provided by another 
force. When requested information is transmitted from CPIC, the 
message concludes with a suggestion that direct contact be made 
with the force holding the original data. By checking the detail 
and accuracy of the CPIC information with the original supplier, 
an attempt is made to ensure that action is not taken on the basis 
of erroneous data. On the basis of a CPIC message, police may, 
however, hold a person suspected of being wanted on an outstanding 
warrant until confirmation of the data is obtained from the 
originating police force. CPIC is thus an important and increas- 
ingly powerful tool for operational law enforcement. 


The second major computerized national police file is the 
Automated Criminal Intelligence Service (ACIS), which is a 
computerized intelligence communications network administered by 
the Criminal Intelligence Service for Canada (CISC), the 
coordinating body for nine provincial intelligence bureaus. The 
information placed on the system is retrievable by means of 
various personal identifiers, the individual's physical descrip- 
tion, and the geographical location or crime category. An entry 
may contain any of forty-eight different types of descriptive 
data, including the subject's criminal history. 


ACIS contains reports contributed by twenty-eight member and 
eight affiliated bureaus. In Ontario, the Criminal Intelligence 
Service for Ontario (CISO) collates and distributes information 
supplied by its members. CISO is an association of intelligence 
officers from the major urban police forces in Ontario, the OPP 
and the RCMP. CISO members are the only Ontario police author- 
ities who have access to information held by ACIS. However, 
information obtained by a CISO member may be disclosed, at the 
member's discretion, to an ordinary investigating officer for use 
in a specific investigation. 


The ACIS network is directly linked to CPIC. When an inquiry 
is made to CPIC about a person who is also listed in ACIS, the 
ACIS operator receives a signal to indicate this. The ACIS 
Operator may ask the investigating officer for further information 
on the location of the listed individual. (ACIS is "blind" to the 
CPIC system in that the officer who queries CPIC would only learn 
that’ ‘che “subject of his inquiry ise on ACIS’ files 1f the ACIS 
Operator relays this information to him.) 
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In a large country such as Canada, coordination of law 
enforcement information would be difficult or impossible if 
computerized networks were not available. The development of the 
ACIS system has substantially increased the capacity of those 
agencies and individuals engaged in intelligence work to effec- 
tively share and use intelligence information, and the speed with 
which this kind of information can be retrieved has been dramati- 
cally increased through the use of computers. The ACIS system 
assists the police in surveillance of any individual whose 
activities involve numerous locations. Further, the ability to 
use intelligence information from a broad range of sources in 
analyses of the activities of a particular individual or group may 
be especially useful in efforts to monitor and curtail the activi- 
ties of organized crime. 


However, as we have indicated in Chapter 26 of this report, 
there are a number of privacy protection problems inherent in the 
use of computers. For example, the need to convert detailed 
information (sometimes based on opinion rather than fact) to coded 
computer language may reduce its accuracy. A recent study of 
computerized criminal justice records in New York State indicated 
that only 27 per cent of the files were accurate and complete[31]. 


The computerization of law enforcement systems is a subject 
which has given rise to considerable uneasiness in other juris- 
dictions. In considering this issue, the recent report on the 
British Data Protection Committee made the following comments: 


We think it is most important, if the confidence and respect 
which, by and large, the public in our free society still has 
for the police is to be preserved, that major policy 
decisions about computerized policy applications handling 
personal information should not be taken in secret[32]. 


It is obviously rather late to offer similar advice with 
respect to the implementation of such systems in Ontario. 
However, it should be noted that there appears to be no formal 
mechanism in place even now to ensure that public discussion will 
precede the implementation of any proposals to alter or extend 
such networks, to link them to other existing systems or to 
establish new information systems in the future. 


With respect to the scope of intelligence record keeping in 
general, it is important to remember that the subjects of such 
surveillance may be individuals who have never been convicted, or 
indeed accused, of any criminal act. Moreover, the names of 
persons who have merely had innocent contact with subjects of 
surveillance may appear in intelligence files and in the compu- 
terized name file. The broad range of potential sources of such 
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information and the unverifiable nature of some of the information 
which may find its way into the system gives rise to classic 
informational privacy problems and suggests that the scope of such 
surveillance should be carefully limited to cases where a clear 
need for it can be demonstrated. 


These concerns are especially serious with respect to the 
gathering of political intelligence. Difficult lines must be 
drawn between surveillance of individuals who are prone to commit- 
ting acts of political violence and subversion, and those who pose 
no threat and are merely exercising democratic rights of dissent. 
It is important that these distinctions be carefully drawn in such 
a fashion that the public will have confidence that proper limita- 
tions on surveillance activity are being observed by the security 
services. 


At present, no clear statutory standard governs the scope of 
intelligence record-keeping activity in Ontario, nor has a power 
of inspection and comment regarding this activity been bestowed on 
any independent body or official. Some jurisdictions have adopted 
such standards in legislation[33]. The state of New South Wales, 
Australia, has given its Privacy Committee broad powers to examine 
and report on law enforcement intelligence files[34]. In 
Sweden[35] and France[36], similar powers have been bestowed on a 
public official. The British Data Protection Committee also 
recommended that police intelligence systems should come under the 
supervision of its proposed Data Protection Authority[37]. 


Disclosure of Law Enforcement Information to Third Parties 


A question of obvious relevance to the privacy protection 
issue is the extent to which access to law enforcement information 
is granted beyond the confines of the law enforcement community. 
Of particular interest is the extent to which criminal record 
information is made available, on request, to individuals or 
institutions who may have an interest in such material. In 
theory, criminal record information is part of the public record 
in the sense that it is contained in the records generated by the 
court system in its disposition of criminal prosecutions. 
However, for all practical purposes it is inaccessible to the 
general public because court records are not centrally collated or 
stored. Thus, the advent of the centralized criminal record 
system through CPIC operated by the RCMP creates an information 
resource (albeit one consisting largely of information which has 
never been "secret" as a matter of law or policy in the past) 
which is capable of permitting new and possibly privacy-invasive 
uses of criminal record information by making it more accessible. 
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The OPP forwards requests for criminal record checks to the 
RCMP only in response to requests from Ontario government agencies 
which have been approved by the commissioner of the OPP[38]. Most 
of these agencies have a statutory basis for seeking such 
information as part of a licensing scheme which explicitly makes 
"past conduct" a relevant criterion to be considered in deciding 
whether to grant the licence in question. In response to criminal 
record inquiries of this type, the OPP releases only conviction 
data to the government agency. 


As far as local police forces are concerned, a survey of ten 
municipal police forces indicates that policies governing access 
to criminal records vary from one force to the next. Some forces 
provide such information only to other police forces. Others also 
provide information to Children's Aid Societies, Big Brothers, and 
local licensing authorities as well as agencies such as the John 
Howard Society. One force indicated that it would provide 
information to employers with respect to a job application, but 
only if the applicant was aware that such a check would be made. 
The nature of the information provided also varies considerably. 
Some forces provide a complete record of convictions. Others 
advise whether a record is "serious" or "not serious." 


Although policies vary considerably, the authorized release 
of criminal record information to non-police agencies appears to 
be limited. However, incidents reported in the press suggest that 
criminal record information may be passed on to private companies 
in contravention of policy, particularly in situations where, for 
example, a private investigator who is an ex-police officer has 
maintained contact with former colleagues[39]. 


Another point concerning third-party access to law enforce- 
ment information must be considered. The third party requester 
normally seeks access for the purpose of making a decision of some 
kind relating to the data subject. It is thus important that the 
data subject have the opportunity to ensure that the information 
which the third party receives is accurate. Since criminal 
records are available to the data subject from the RCMP, there 
should be no objection to allowing him to ensure the information 
transferred to a third party is accurate. Security checks, 
however, raise more difficult issues because they often contain 
information which law enforcement officials would not want 
disclosed to the data subject for fear of compromising confiden- 
tial sources or investigative techniques. As we noted earlier, 
because data subjects are not told the substance of allegations in 
"negative" security checks, they cannot question their accuracy. 
It is possible, then, that a data subject may be deprived of an 
important job opportunity on the basis of information whose 
accuracy he cannot verify. 
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Subject Access to Law Enforcement Information 


Subject access to files containing personal information is 
one of the principal mechanisms for ensuring that fair information 
practices are adopted by agencies which gather and use such 
information. Without doubt, law enforcement information systems 
provide the most difficult context in which to implement this 
principle. Obviously, there is a very compelling interest, as far 
as the individual is concerned, in learning as much as possible 
about the contents of law enforcement information systems which 
concern him. On the other hand, there are undeniably compelling 
interests in secrecy in order to facilitate effective law enforce- 
ment activity. As we indicate elsewhere in this report[40], other 
jurisdictions have attempted, in freedom of information and 
privacy legislation, to draft exemptions from the general 
principle of subject access which would protect the need for 
secrecy with respect to such matters as the identity of inform- 
ants, law enforcement techniques, and information contained in 
files related to active investigations, while assuring citizens 
that any personal information falling outside this range of 
protected interests is accessible. In Ontario, law enforcement 
agencies are at present under no legal obligation to give data 
subjects access to files containing information about them. 


CORRECTIONS, PROBATION AND PAROLE 


The Ministry of Correctional Services is responsible for 
administering all adult provincial correctional institutions and 
jails as well as provincial adult probation and parole programs. 
In general, the ministry deals with offenders sentenced to terms 
of less than two years, although those sentenced to longer terms 
and therefore destined for federal institutions also pass through 
the ministry's hands at some point. 


The ministry also supervises persons on parole from 
provincial institutions and on probation. Parole is a means of 
releasing an offender into the community under supervision while 
he serves the remaining portion of his sentence. There are parole 
boards at both the federal and provincial levels, but the Ontario 
Board of Parole makes parole decisions for all inmates in 
provincial institutions[41]. Probation is where the court imposes 
a sentence with permission to serve it at liberty in the community 
subject to conditions prescribed in the probation order. 


Although large numbers of people are dealt with by the 
ministry[42], the majority of them are held for only short periods 
pending payment of a fine, release on bail, or the serving of a 
brief term of incarceration. In such cases, personal information 
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collected by the ministry is generally limited to biographical 
details. However, when a person serves a longer sentence, the 
information collected may include psychiatric assessments and 
routine reports on his behaviour and attitude. Similarly, a 
person who is placed on probation or parole is subject to 
supervision by an officer of the parole board and is subject to be 
reported on in detail. Thus privacy issues arise in connection 
with different records held by the Ministry of Correctional 
Services. 


It is apparent from our research that the ministry regards 
the confidentiality of information retained on the people with 
which it deals as a serious matter. Files on inmates are closely 
guarded. In the correctional institution visited by our research 
group, files were kept in one central location to which access was 
restricted. In addition, the ministry has developed an extensive 
policy on confidentiality, which might serve as an example to 
other ministries and to the government in general. The policy 
directs how written and telephone inquiries should be handled, 
whether the inquirers are police, courts, lawyers, news media or 
others and central records section staff are trained in 
implementing the policy. All employees must also follow the 
requirements of the confidentiality section of the new Ministry of 
Correctional Services Act[43]. No penalties, however, are 
attached to the contravention of this section. 


While the sharing of information from an inmate's or 
probationer's file with third parties is closely controlled under 
current policy, questions concerning subject access to personal 
information have yet to be discussed. The person who has the 
greatest interest in ensuring accuracy of information, and who 
must be protected from the impact of an erroneous record, is the 
inmate or probationer. On the basis of information collected 
about an inmate, decisions are made about the kind of institution 
he is to be assigned to, any special treatment he is to receive, 
and whether he will be granted a temporary absence permit. 
Although he may be aware of much of the information leading to 
these decisions, the inmate is not normally permitted to see the 
actual file. He likely will have already seen the pre-sentence 
report and the warrant of committal and may receive or be shown 
copies of misconduct reports and temporary absence applications. 
He may not, however, see the inmate record card (which may 
indicate, for example, that the inmate is assaultive, a sexual 
deviate, or an arsonist) nor generally know the contents of the 
progress reports or psychiatric assessments. Some correctional 
staff members pointed out that a notation on a file may cease to 
be applicable but may remain on the file wless it is specifically 
removed by a member of staff who decides that it is incorrect. In 
addition, when files from previous sentences are referred to, 
information which is out of date could influence a decision about 
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an inmate. Our research staff found that the inmate files they 
examined at random did contain many subjective observations. 
However, reports by probation officers, including pre-sentence 
reports, have apparently improved in quality and objectivity as a 
result of better training and greater openness. In the probation 
files examined, reports by probation officers appeared to be more 
factual and more objective than psychiatric reports. A 1976 study 
of the parole process by the Law Reform Commission commented on 
the need for clarity, consistency and uniformity in reports about 
inmates and parolees[44]. While objectivity of reporting might 
improve further if subject access were permitted, it is possible 
that subject access would result in loss of some useful subjective 
data. In re-examining the merits and dangers of including such 
information in personal files, the ministry is trying to strike a 
balance between the need for information and individual privacy. 


In parole reports, family members and friends are often asked 
for their frank opinions about the impact of an inmate's release 
on the community. Some ministry officials believe that inmates 
having access to such reports may retaliate against those who 
expressed negative opinions. Moreover, traditional sources of 
information may refuse to cooperate with authorities if they fear 
record subjects may identify them. If a subject access policy is 
implemented, care must be taken to mask the identities of 
sensitive information sources. 


A projected large volume of requests to review files, and the 
resulting increase in paper work and costs, is also seen as a 
drawback to a subject access scheme in the Ministry. The experi- 
ence of the Canadian Penitentiary Service with a subject access 
scheme since the implementation of the Canadian Human Rights Act 
indicates that inmates do use such a scheme more frequently than 
other record subjects. However, the number of applications to the 
penitentiary service substantially decreased after the first year. 
More important, the large volume of requests influenced the 
service to reform many of its record-keeping practices and amalga- 
mate several of its files, thus reducing the time needed to review 
information for subject access purposes. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY SECURITY REGISTRATION SYSTEM 


Some personal record-keeping systems maintained by the 
provincial government are established for the purpose of creating 
public registers. One example of an Ontario government-held 
collection which is open to the public is the Personal Property 
Security Registration (PPSR) system, administered by the Ministry 
of Consumer and Commercial Relations. 
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The system, implemented in April 1976, amalgamated and auto- 
mated a number of separate county- and district-held manual files 
used in the registering of personal property as security against 
loans under The Personal Property Security Act[45]. According to 
government officials, the amount of information required for the 
new system was reduced from that required for the former manual 
system because of questions relating to data confidentiality and 
privacy. The act, and hence the system, applies to every trans- 
action” that’ -creates™a security interest ,~ including ‘avichattel 
mortgage, conditional sale, equipment trust, floating charge, 
pledge, trust deed or trust receipt, and an assignment, lease or 
consignment intended as security. Both individual and corporate 
debtors are included on the file. The credit grantor provides a 
completed registration form from which all information is taken 
and recorded on a computer file. The minimum amount of informa- 
tion required to register a security is the name and address of 
the debtor, the secured party (the creditor) and the collateral 
classification[46]. Although the principal amount secured must 
only be stated with respect to security provided by individuals in 
a consumer transaction, in practice the principal amount is often 
included on business files as well. 


The Ministry of Consumer and Commercial Relations operates 
the PPSR system on a cost-recovery basis. A schedule of fees for 
registration and inquiries has been established. Daily tapes are 
sent to the Associated Credit Bureaus of Canada, which distribute 
information from the tapes to their members. This service is 
carried out on a contract basis for a fee which recovers the cost 
of tape processing and transmission. The ministry also contracts 
with Dun and Bradstreet to provide daily information on business 
debtors and securities from the system. Debtors are not informed 
that PPSR information will be sold to these credit reporting 
agencies. 


Two searches may be made of the individual debtor file. If 
the requester knows the surname, given name, initial of the second 
given name, and date of birth, a specific search may be done. In 
the majority of cases, this information will reveal the correct 
record. More frequently, however, a requester may only have the 
first given name and the surname. A search of this type may 
reveal a list of people with similar names in Ontario and their 
dates of birth, addresses and financial liability. When the PPSR 
system was being developed, a number of possible identifiers, 
including the SIN, were examined for their utility in limiting 
output to information queries. However, all other identifiers 
were discarded in favour of names and dates of birth, although it 
was recognized that names may be duplicated and dates of birth may 
be neither accurate nor easily obtainable. 
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Criticisms of the system focus on the interpretation of the 
purpose of the PPSR system, and on the balance between individual 
and public interests when considering whether disclosure of this 
kind of information represents an unwarranted invasion of privacy. 
Under Section 44 of The Personal Property Security Act, -the 
registrar is permitted to provide information about anyone named 
in the PPSR file to anyone who requests it. Presumably, one of 
the purposes of this section is to enable a free flow of informa- 
tion among people who are involved in financial transactions. 
Credit reporting agencies are useful institutions in the business 
community, providing a benefit to both lenders and borrowers by 
supplying them with financial data about people with whom they 
may deal. This service is one which appears to be neither 
inconsistent with the law nor overly privacy-invasive. However, 
it would appear that privacy interests could be better protected 
by making debtors aware of the public accessibility of the PPSR 
System when their names are first registered on the file. 


The possible use of information on the file for purposes 
other than establishing creditworthiness or protecting a security 
is a problem presented by all large, publicly accessible files. 
Taking all interests into account, the present loss of privacy 
resulting from a general search of the PPSR system is simply a 
cost associated with the establishment of a necessary facility. 


The fourth issue, concerning the currency and accuracy of 
information within the file, poses a more serious privacy problem. 
At present, creditors are not required to update the register by 
filing a notice of discharge. Although debtors have the right 
under :The Personal Property iSecurityeAct to, demand ithatyan disse 
charge be provided after the debt has been paid, and penalties 
exist for non-compliance with such a request, consumer debtors are 

not in general aware of their rights and do not take steps to 
register a discharge. Therefore, information in the system is 
likely to become out-of-date when a loan is paid off. Without a 
statutory requirement that creditors send in discharge notices to 
the PPSR system, no real incentive exists for the creditor to 
report changes in file status. 


LICENSED DRIVER AND VEHICLE OWNERSHIP RECORDS 


Ontario licensed driver and vehicle ownership records are two 
other examples of government-held personal data available to the 
public. In addition to highlighting the problem of defining 
circumstances under which personal information should be made 
public, the investigation of these records brings into focus two 
other privacy issues: the use of government-held personal 
information for commercial mailing lists, and preferential access 
to government data banks by law enforcement authorities. 
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The Licensed Driver File 


The licensed driver file, which is stored in computers, con- 
tains information on more than five million Ontario drivers. The 
application form for a driving licence requires individuals to 
provide their name, address, height, age and date of birth. When 
an Ontario driving licence is issued, the number contains a code 
representing the individual's surname, given name and middle 
initial, sex and month, day and year of birth. Each licence 
number is unique. 


An applicant for an Ontario driving licence must complete the 
form designated for the particular class of vehicle he wishes to 
drive, among eight classes of vehicles described in the act. 
Three "medical grade codes" refer to medical condition[47], visual 
acuity and age. As well, applicants for certain types of driving 
licences must undergo criminal record checks[48]. 


The computer file does not contain any information from the 
criminal record (except information about traffic offences); it 
merely indicates that the record check has been done in accordance 
with the requirements of the act. Similarly, where medical 
certification is required, the computer record merely notes that 
the medical report has been received by the ministry. The 
contents of the report itself are filed in document form. Under 
the Highway Traffic Act, all medical reports are protected from 
disclosure[49]. 


The public licensed driver file also contains information on 
convictions for driving offences, demerit points resulting from 
such convictions, and suspensions and reinstatements of an 
individual's driving licence. 


Three years of driver history information can be obtained 
from the file upon written request and payment of a $3.00 fee 
which, the ministry maintains, deters the "merely curious." 
Specific information may be given over the telephone, provided 
that adequate identification is given by the inquirer. In 1976, 
there were one million requests for driver history abstracts from 
the general public. However, information about the driver's 
previous addresses are available only to government, law enforce- 
ment agencies, lawyers, and insurance companies concerned with 
matters involving a motor vehicle. Previous addresses are not 
otherwise revealed to the public in order to prevent use of this 
information by finance companies and collection agencies wishing 
to trace individuals. However, it should be noted that because 
inquirer» identity! is) difficult to verify completely, ‘some 
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personally sensitive information may inadvertently be revealed to 
these parties. 


No logging mechanism exists to record the origin of specific 
inquiries or the identity of the inquirer. Therefore, no record 
subject could obtain a list of requesters, or even the number of 
requesters seeking access to his driving record during a given 
period of time. 


Law enforcement agencies are accorded a greater level of 
access to driver registry data; they may obtain a typed copy of a 
complete five-year driver record, including convictions, driver 
status and information about suspensions and demerit points. In 
1976, there were 160,000 requests for driver history abstracts 
from the police. Since 1978, police access has been facilitated 
by a sophisticated computer communications system. Five-year 
driver histories (excluding medical information) may be retrieved 
directly from the ministry computer by the Canadian Police 
Information Centre system (CPIC), which provides high-speed 
transfers of the information on request to 250 computer terminals 
in police stations and patrol cars throughout the province. 
Because of the information's availability at the time of an 
arrest, enforcement of licence suspensions has more than doubled 
since implementation of the CPIC-driver file connection. 


Vehicle Registration System 


Information on passenger vehicles and trailers is stored in 
computers. Information on all other types of vehicles (such as 
trucks and snowmobiles) is stored in a manual system. Both 
systems contain information on the type of vehicle, the owner, and 
the company with which the vehicle is insured. Listings of all 
vehicles currently owned by an individual or by a company, or 
descriptions of all vehicles owned by an individual or company in 
a given time period, may be obtained. Special computer programs 
may "call" the file of owners of a particular year and model of 
Car. 


As with the driver licence file, for $3.00 per inquiry, 
anyone who makes a written request may obtain information from the 
vehicle file. To receive information by telephone, the inquirer's 
name and address must be previously listed with the ministry and 
inquiry fees paid in advance. Hospitals, universities, apartment 
building and parking garage owners attempting to control illegal 
parking, collection agencies, and investigatory agencies are among 
those permitted to receive telephone information, according to 
ministry officials. The list is maintained not to protect record 
subject privacy but rather to ensure that the ministry is duly 
paid for its services. 
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Police access to motor vehicle information is facilitated in 
two wayse It is available twenty-four hours per day, seven days 
per week, through a Ministry of Transport telephone connection for 
the exclusive use’ of the police; ‘and, like driving, I®veence 
information, it may be retrieved directly from the ministry 
computer by the police through the CPIC system. 


Bulk information from the vehicle file was at one time sold 
for one cent per record to the R.L. Polk Company, which developed 
mailing lists for sale to businesses. However, in 1974, this 
practice ceased in response to public concern about use of 
government records for commercial purposes. The information now 
sold to the Polk Company in bulk lists new vehicle registrations, 
which are subsequently sold to automobile manufacturers for the 
purpose of recalling vehicles with mechanical defects. Auto parts 
manufacturers or retailers may also buy address lists, with 
owner's names deleted, for marketing purposes. Agreement not to 
use information for sales promotions or other purposes beyond that 
Originally intended is specifically stated in contracts between 
the ministry and commercial companies. 


CONCLUSIONS 


General 


Growth of Personal Record Collections 


Personal records kept by government have grown rapidly in 
number and detail. Collections of records have accumulated as a 
direct result of the increase in the number of activities in which 
government has become involved over the years. Nearly every new 
service provided by government, and every new regulatory power 
granted to government, has meant the creation of yet another set 
of records about the people or the organizations for whom the 
service was intended or whose lives or businesses were to be 
regulated. Concerns for privacy have arrived late on the scene, 
at a time when government records already touch almost every 
aspect of our lives. The current emphasis on reducing government 
spending means that fewer large programs in new areas of govern- 
ment activity will be created; however, reduced government 
spending may also lead to more extensive collection of information 
about people, particularly where eligibility and need for service 
are subject to increasingly rigorous tests. An example of this 
pattern is the recently instituted requirement that Ontario 
Student Award applicants give permission for the Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities to have access to their income tax 
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records. In addition, greater use will be made of personal 
records in planning and research, as government tries to improve 
the effectiveness of its programs, or identifies new areas of 
activity. 


Potential for Privacy Invasion 


Although much information about individuals is collected and 
kept by provincial agencies, and lack of policy and careless 
habits have created the potential for privacy invasion in several 
areas, our research group concluded that the privacy of the 
majority of citizens has not as yet been seriously abused by 
government information-handling practices. There are no 
all-encompassing dossiers from which some mysterious force is 
extracting information with which to rule private lives. Citizens 
may feel at times that the forms they fill in are tedious and 
unnecessary, and they may wonder what happens to the information 
they provide, but in general Ontario residents can expect to be 
educated, to be granted credit and to own a house or drive a car 
without yielding many of their inner secrets, and without 
promoting privacy-intrusive activities by government agencies. 


Principal problem area: recipients of government services 


When people cease to be healthy, or self-supporting, or come 
to the attention of law enforcement agencies, their personal 
privacy may be jeopardized by giving up personal information to 
government. Insurance companies do attempt to verify health 


records; welfare officers do occasionally check car licence 
plates to see who is visiting whom; employers do sometimes check 
criminal records; and law enforcement authorities do collect 


information about some organized political groups. 


In many cases there are quite understandable reasons behind 
these desires to collect personal information. Some people do try 
to defraud insurance companies; others try to cheat the welfare 
system; there are people who represent a definite risk, because 
of their past behaviour, in positions of trust; and some crimes 
are committed by organized groups who are prepared to engage in 
politically motivated violence. The problem is to determine where 
the balance lies between a legitimate need to know and the privacy 
of the individuals concerned and others who provide sensitive 
information contained in government=-held records. 
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Growing use of computers in government 


Most large government record collections, including those 
pertaining to health, licensed drivers and vehicles, student 
loans, law enforcement, corrections and income supplements are 
already stored in computer files. In many areas, major new com- 
puterization projects are planned or underway, and most agencies 
view the computer as a key element in a drive toward greater 
efficiency and improved management effectiveness. Although 
restraints on government spending in recent years may discourage 
rapid development of computerized information systems, the move 
toward computerization and the use of advanced communications 
technology is inexorable. The effect of this technology upon the 
privacy of Ontario citizens does not appear to have been com- 
pletely assessed nor fully considered in decision making about 
automating record systems. 


The impact of computers on privacy 


The implementation of computerization can have both good and 
bad effects on privacy. Information can be assembled in a common 
format in one single location. This means that, although the 
technical expertise required is highly specialized, it is possible 
for a person with access to the computer file to rapidly scan the 
entire file and to extract data from it. However, centralizing 
data enables greater physical security to be maintained and the 
adoption of more foolproof techniques limiting the accessibility 
of data. For example, it is possible to automatically log use of 
the data, and to suppress portions of the data which should not be 
revealed for reasons of confidentiality. 


There are, however, reasons why centralization of data ina 
computer bank can be a danger to individual privacy. A central 
data bank in which all the information is contained in a uniform 
format can be a tempting resource for more than one potential 
user, and the possibility of combining data banks which together 
form a much more useful profile than they do separately can be 
attractive. The potential for integrating various types of 
personal data is enhanced by wide and increasing use of the Social 
Insurance Number as a personal identifier. The need for some 
controls over potential privacy invasion by computer is apparent. 


Areas of Concern 
In a previous chapter, we identified the following areas of 


potential concern with respect to the protecton of informational 
privacy: 
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1. public knowledge of data banks; 


26 collection of personal information; 

ae maintenance of the integrity and security of personal 
information; 

4. eeutdee: and dissemination of personal information; 

5 subject access to personal information. 


It is now appropriate to draw together the conclusions 
emerging from our survey of current practices about these topics. 


Public Knowledge of Data Banks 


There is no adequate overall listing or index of personal 
records held by the Ontario government, nor is there any regular 
reporting of developments in record-keeping and information 
systems. In the absence of an accurate, complete and regularly 
updated) compilation, at tise diritiieultuforynecord mswbi pects fro 
ascertain what and where information about them is kept, and for 
interested members of the public to evaluate government record- 
keeping practices. This problem is particularly serious in the 
law enforcement area, where, in effect, secret data banks exist. 
The public has little knowledge of the types of intelligence and 
crime prevention activities or the extent of information collected 
in the course of such activities. 


It appears, however, that there is sufficient internal admin- 
istrative information about most records kept by various Ontario 
ministries and agencies for an overall index to be readily 
compiled. Most manual record collections have been scheduled for 
storage and eventual destruction, and the size of each record 
collection has been documented. In addition, each ministry makes 
an annual report to Management Board on the computer systems it 
has in operation or under development as part of the budget 
preparation process. 


Absence of privacy-oriented policies on information collection 
practices 


Although there appears to be a growing awareness of and 
sensitivity to the privacy issue throughout government, privacy 
considerations do not appear to have weighed heavily in the 
planning of information collection by government. Our research 
group's investigation of various government data banks revealed 
that personally sensitive information is routinely gathered by 
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several ministriés, including those dealing with health; 
education, employment, social services, law enforcement and 
corrections. Some potentially privacy-invasive methods of 
collecting information, such as gathering information from 
neighbours and relatives, were also discovered. In the absence of 
policy guidelines, administrators have been left on their own to 
make judgments about what to collect and what not to collect, 
except where collection parameters were laid down specifically in 
statute or regulation. Decisions have therefore been based 
largely on the perceived need for information in the administra- 
tion of a particular program. It should not -be surprising that 
the objective of effective administration is pursued with vigour; 
yet there are dangers that administrators will lose sight of those 
privacy interests that create inconvenience or seem to be incon- 
sistent with the overriding purpose of the program or activity. 
This is especially the case in the social services, where the fact 
that people are being helped is often seen as justification for 
invasions of their privacy, and in law enforcement, where it is 
argued that the objective of protecting society should take pre- 
cedence over rights to privacy. Further, there appears to be a 
tendency, especially in the social services field, to engage in 
"fine-grained" decision making, or the making of decisions on the 
basis of very detailed criteria, which results in the gathering of 
sensitive personal information. 


Maintenance and Security 


Policies regarding retention and destruction of personal data 
have either been absent or inconsistently applied at the service 
delivery level. The quality of personal information often 
deteriorates over time, especially when it is automated. Although 
the Ontario Manual of Administration contains guidelines on the 
subject, and all ministries use retention schedules for records 
Management purposes, neither the guidelines nor the retention 
practices are based on privacy considerations. It appears that no 
provincial program regularly destroys client records shortly after 
client service terminates in order to avoid the use of that record 
for "labelling" purposes. Uniform privacy-oriented policies for 
the destruction of personal records have not been developed in the 
Ontario government. 


Technical data security is generally adequate, but personnel 
security practices often expose personal information to unauthor- 
ized use. Efforts are needed to ensure that a continuing aware- 
ness of the need for security is maintained. There are no overall 
standards for security of personal records held by the Ontario 
government. Similarly, there is no classification system” for 
files or documents, although the Ontario Manual of Administration 
doesj:contain minimum standard, practices.for the..security. of 
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operational computer systems and master files. A recent status 
check on systems integrity, which was carried out by a consulting 
firm on behalf of the Management Board Secretariat, concluded that 
security procedures for transaction origination, data entry, data 
communications and computer processing are generally adequate. 
The study also concluded that system controls in the government 
data centre examined are as good as or better than those employed 
by the average private sector computer centre. However, computer 
and telecommunications technology are advancing with such rapidity 
that, the ,access,and, transfer. of data by. both Licit and: til tc. 
means becomes cheaper and easier almost every day. At the same 
time, few incentives exist for the government to improve data 
protection. Implementing security measures was seen by many of 
those interviewed by our research group as expensive and time- 
consuming. 


Technical security (that is, checks on computer system 
integrity, various system protocols, locked computer and tele- 
communications access points, and encryption) makes up only one 
facet of the security problem. Unauthorized use of data by 
authorized personnel is the weakest point in the security armour 
surrounding personal data. Our privacy research group's own 
observations confirmed that high staff turnover and use of private 
consultants contribute. sigqnificantly.~to the security problen, 
Careless personnel practices, such as leaving personal records in 
unlocked drawers, filing cabinets and offices, taking records 
home, talking about clients over the telephone before checking the 
identity of the caller, and discussing client business in public 
areas were responsible for a number of security breaches. 
Contributing to this problem is a lack of sophistication in many 
Ontario government computer systems, which necessitates several 
manual steps prior to computerizing information, including copying 
information onto special forms, coding, keypunching, transporting 
to a computer facility, and inputing at a computer terminal. At 
each of these stages, personal records become less accurate and 
are more likely to be lost or misplaced. In fact, some officials 
in the social services area reported that forms are often lost 
during these processes. 


In determining appropriate levels of security, it is obvious- 
ly necessary to make an assessment of the possible uses which 
could be made of the data and their potential value to others. 
While many of the government's personal record collections would 
be of little use to anyone other than the staff of the program 
which gathers them, other collections could be of sufficient value 
to encourage outsiders to take unusual steps to gain access. The 
present controversy over unauthorized access to medical records is 
a, case in point. 
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Transfer and Dissemination of Personal Information 


The transfer of personal records among government record 
holders is not controlled by consistent policy. The majority of 
government officials interviewed stated that personal information 
Maintained by them is confidential, except where public disclosure 
is permitted by statute or tradition, but our research group 
formed the impression that this protectiveness was more a result 
of official reserve than any strong concern for peoples' privacy. 
Several instances of regular, formal data sharing between the data 
banks of unrelated programs were found. One iilustration “of -this 
is law enforcement use of motor vehicle and driver information, 
neld by the’ Ministry of Transportation and Communications. 
Indeed, there is a considerable amount of information sharing by 
Many non-justice programs with agencies in the justice field, and 
among justice agencies. A great deal of data sharing also takes 
place among social agencies and between social service and non- 
social service programs, particularly by word-of-mouth, but also 
by formal arrangements, such as transfer of school attendance 
records of welfare recipients to welfare programs. Few policies 
dictate exactly when and to whom these transfers are appropriate, 
thus increasing the possibility for individual decisions to 
transfer information which may violate the personal privacy of 
record subjects. The Ministry of Corrections is the only ministry 
Studied that has formulated and implemented comprehensive rules 
regarding the transfer of personal information. 


The most extensive sharing of sensitive information takes 
place in the social services. Apart from medical records, 
personal information collected by social services agencies is 
probably the most sensitive of any personal records collected by 
government. The sensitivity of such records results from the fact 
that reliance on social assistance, such as welfare, is seen by 
many to be a stigma and the fact that eligibility determinations 
often require ongoing surveillance of recipient's circumstances -- 
whether they are looking for work, with whom they “are living and 
what they are buying. In an attempt to help individuals, social 
services agencies frequently collect subjective information about 
attitude and behaviour, which may involve discussions about 
applicants with employers, teachers and neighbours, and informa- 
tion sharing with other ministries such as Health and Education, 
often without the knowledge of the individual. There are signs of 
a growing awareness of the need to consider the privacy of the 
individuals with whom social service agencies deal. Our research 
group found the work being done in this area by the Children's 
Services Division of the Ministry of Community and Social Services 
to be most encouraging. 


Breaches of confidentiality are most 1iKel yY to Poceur “all the 
working level. The greatest concerns for confidentiality were at 
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the managerial level. Although most of the operating or 
professional staff were aware of the need for confidentiality, 
there was more informal sharing of information at this level, 
often by word of mouth, among those with shared interests in a 
particular; individual. Thegmajor.control Ling facto raslnhauie 
dissemination of personal information at this level is the fact 
that such sharing generally takes place only among members of what 
is perceived to be a "professional" group. Thus, social workers 
will share information with educators or other public servants. 
Confidentiality is, therefore, partly preserved by a sense of 
"professional ethics," rather than by any formal policy, although 
many of those interviewed mentioned the oath of secrecy which is 
sworn by all civil servants. The inherent dangers in this 
situation are that both the appreciation of the need for physical 
security in the handling of personal records and the qualifica- 
tions for membership in the "professional" group authorized to 
receive sensitive information vary by individual record handler. 
(One employee questioned about the type of person who might fit 
the professional category replied that anyone carrying a ministry 
identification card would be permitted access to sensitive 
records. Over 20,000 people in the ministry examined carry such a 
card.) Furthermore, because sharing information among "helping" 
professionals is considered in the best interests of the client, 
the desirability of the record subject's prior knowledge of and 
consent to such transfers is frequently overlooked. 


Notwithstanding the lack of controls over information 
sharing, the majority of government programs are guite distinct 
and separate from each other, leading to considerable duplication 
of information gathering and storage. The threat to privacy 
presented by this situation is that the individual requesting a 
number of similar government services may have to give up very 
sensitive information several times to several government 
employees. As one person interviewed stated, a certain 
"territorial imperative" is exercised over information; this 
raises intrinsic barriers to data sharing, even where such sharing 
would clearly be advantageous to the individual. This unwilling- 
ness to share data may, paradoxically, result in a related problem 
of privacy invasion: an over-integration of personal records 
among programs with dissimilar objectives (for example, rehabili- 
tation and income maintenance programs). 


In certain cases, the public interest in having access to 
records outweighs any privacy interest in suppressing them from 
public view. Three of the records systems held by Ontario 
government ministries for which individual access is totally open, 
and where the individual can obtain a copy of the record, are the 
driver and vehicle files in the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications and the Personal Property Security Registration 
System in the Ministry of Consumer and Commercial Relations. All 
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three systems are also open to the public, however, and there have 
been questions as to whether the privacy of the subjects of the 
records is thereby invaded. In these particular cases, it seems 
clear that the public interest in having access to these specific 
records outweighs any privacy interests. Such situations high- 
tight Che~tensions between freedom” of “information ‘and’ privacy. 
The sale of lists of identifying information from driver or other 
government-held files also raises questions. We shall return to 
this issue in Chapter 37 of this report. 


Subject Access 


Most of the record collections examined are not accessible to 
enemwsubjeces Of “Che records. The policy of confidentiality 
afforded personal record systems often is interpreted to mean that 
even the individual on whom the record was kept cannot gain access 
to it. While the majority of those interviewed by our researchers 
were in agreement with the general idea of individual access, many 
had reservations about permitting access to the files for which 
they were specifically responsible. They were aware of many 
actual requests received from individuals wishing to see their 
files; however, requests which had been received wére usually 
denied. In nearly all programs examined, files were regarded as 
the property of the organization. The person concerned, there- 
fore, was thought to have no rights regarding the information 
contained in the record. Where subjective information or informa- 
tion gathered about the person from others was likely to be 
included in the file, this reluctance about revealing the contents 
of the file was particularly acute. Also, many physicians and 
psychiatrists strongly resist any suggestion that they share 
clinical information with their patients. Concern was expressed 
that the opening up of access to personal records might signifi- 
cantly affect information collection activities. Some of these 
effects, such as more objective reporting of personal character- 
istics, may, of course, be beneficial. Many law enforcement 
officials believe that subject access must be restricted to avoid 
compromising third-party sources. 


As we described earlier, at least one ministry has success- 
fully implemented a broad subject access policy. Under section 
231 of The Education Act, elementary and secondary pupils and 
their parents are granted full subject access and correction 
rights to their Ontario Student Records (OSR) stored at public 
schools. Despite a possible adverse effect upon teacher record- 
keeping practices, the subject access provision appears to have 
been successful in allaying many parental and pupil fears about 
the contents and uses of their educational records. While the 
provision has not been widely used, it may be that the mere 
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knowledge of the availability of files reassures the public of the 
propriety of educational record keeping. 
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Law no. 78-17 Concerning Data Processing, Files and 


Liberties. 


Lindop Committee Report, 222. 


No criminal record checks are undertaken by the OPP for 
private sector employers or for agencies not approved by the 
commissioner, although requests from such sources are 
continually received. Local OPP detachments also receive 
occasional requests for criminal record information, from, 
for example, local Children's Aid Societies regarding persons 
who have applied to become foster parents. In all cases, an 
individual's written approval is sought before a check is 
made. 


For example, Wendy Herman, "Phone call opened police criminal 
files," (Torontocstar, July 14,, 197367. 


Chapters 6 and 29. 


Prior to August 1, 1978, persons serving indeterminate or 
indefinite sentences in provincial institutions were subject 
to the jurisdiction of the National Parole Board. The 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1977 abolished indefinite 
sentences, and as a result the provincial board assumed 
responsibility for parole decisions about all inmates in 
provincial institutions. 


For the year ending March 31, 1978 there were 61,834 
admissions to detention centres and jails. Of these, 38,509 
resulted in sentences to terms of imprisonment. A total of 
14,387 persons were in custody in correctional centres during 
the year ended March 31, 1979. A total of 64,477 persons 
were under mandatory supervision during the year ending March 
31, 1979, of whom 39,984 were placed there during the year. 
Parole applications totalled 5,440 for the year, and 1,968 
persons were granted parole. 
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The Parole Process (Ottawa: Law Reform Commission of Canada, 


Administrative Law Series, 1976). 
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The records are purged every three years, so that an address 
history beyond that period cannot be established. 
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The only medical information required to obtain an ordinary 
licence indicates whether the applicant is subject to 
epilepsy, convulsive disorders, dizzy spells or any condition 
that causes unconsciousness. In such cases, the individual 
may be required to obtain a fuller medical report from one or 
more physicians. 


The most searching examination is made for school bus driver 
applicants, who must undergo a medical check, as well as a 
criminal record check made by the Ontario Provincial Police 
criminal records branch to determine whether the individual 
has been convicted of a morals charge or of drug trafficking 
or usew According totministry officials, a ‘criminal’ record 
check for driving instructors will also be included in the 
regulations in the near future. 


Resvow 197 0301: 8.1202'),. io. 2143903) (Fin addttion “to“the-“in- 
formation given by the record subject during the application 
process, medical information is independently generated by 
doctors and optometrists (who must report to the registrar 
the name, address and clinical condition of every person 
sixteen years of age and over who suffers from a physical or 
mental condition, including habitual drunkenness or narcotic 
addiction, that may make it dangerous for him to operate a 
motor vehicle) and by non-medical sources, such as concerned 
family members. 
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CHAPTER 28 


Personal Identifiers: 
The Development of a Single Identifying Number 


Various terms are used to describe the different ways in 
which people are identified when information about them is 
recorded. These "identifiers" have traditionally served three 
purposes within record systems. First, they identify each 
individual's record, separating it from others. Second, they 
provide an easy means of locating an individual record for use or 
updating. Third, they may be used to index personal records. In 
our discussion, the terms used are: unique personal identifiers 
or UPIs (numbers, letters or symbols unique to each individual 
whose record is contained in a system); standard identifiers (such 
as name, address and age); single identifying numbers (single 
numbers identifying a person in all record systems where in Lor 
mation about him is stored); "personal registration numbers" or 
"universal personal identifiers" (numbers assigned to persons at 
birth or upon immigration to a country); and the Social Insurance 
Number or SIN (the nine-digit number widely used since its incep- 
tion in 1964 under the Canada Pension Plan Act[1]). 


Ae THE CHANGE FROM "STANDARD IDENTIFIERS" TO UNIQUE PERSONAL 
IDENTIFIERS 


Standard identifiers (such as names and addresses) have 
traditionally been used in large record systems. However, as more 
records are kept, and for longer periods, standard identifiers are 
increasingly inadequate for a quick one-step search. The use of 
such identifiers often yields a number of possible records which 
must be sifted, using other information in order the locate the 
correct one[2]. In many systems, further checking can be costly 
and time-consuming. Accordingly, many organizations have assigned 
Unique Personal Identifiers to individuals, accounts or cases to 
facilitate the operation of large record-keeping systems. 


UPIs have two principal advantages. First, they assist in 
establishing that a person with a given "standard identifier" is 
in fact the correct person. With the computerization of large 
record systems, the argument for initiating unique identification 
to eliminate cross-checking or manual verification in order to 
improve search efficiency is reinforced. Second, UPIS have a 
distinct advantage over other types of identifiers in the area of 
privacy protection. Because an individual is less likely to be 
confused with another, he is unlikely to be blamed for another's 
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misdeed, or sought after by a government agency or other organi- 
zation seeking another person with a similar name or address. 
UPIs may be designed to be unique to a particular system. Most 
residents of Ontario could list many UPIS generated in their 
contacts with governmental institutions, banks, credit-granting 
institutions and retailers. Where the records in one system are 
retrievable by identifiers unique to that system, prospects of 
being matched with records in another system are reduced. This 
type of UPI permits the maintenance of some degree of anonymity as 
the individual comes into contact with various organizations 
throughout his life[3]. 


However, when the same UPI is used by several separate 
agencies with different objectives, the problems of potential loss 
of record subject privacy through data linkage arise. The UPI 
then threatens to become a single identification number, and 
raises concerns that it may be used by governmental and non- 
governmental organizations to build up "dossiers" of personal 
information drawn from various data banks using the number as an 
identifier. 


Be SINGLE IDENTIFYING NUMBERS 


The chief advantage of a single identifying number over other 
means of record identification is that it can be used to facili- 
tate record linkage. In the same way that UPIs in a system permit 
better file identification for record access, a universal single 
identifying number permits more efficient "interface" of personal 
data systems. This interface promotes greater accessiblity to 
personal information systems, and in effect creates a single 
system by making it possible to merge information in several 
different systems, without physically moving the data banks 
together. 


The benefits accruing from this are many: the increased 
information base available (from merged data systems) for govern- 
ment program decision making; less duplication in information 
gathering; and an expanded information base available for statis- 
tical use in research, planning and administration. 


There are also two potential benefits to the individual about 
whom records are being maintained: the benefits of more accurate 
record keeping, and the ease of dealing with just one organiza- 
tion, instead of many, to retrieve personal records, provide 
informatron’ for’ correction” or “updating, ‘orto ‘track and “control 
record dissemination. However, it must be realized that such 
benefits can only accrue to the individual if systems are designed 
to provide them. The majority of the data systems examined in the 
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course of the Commission's research program provide none of these 
benefits to record subjects. Thus far, proposals for single 
identifying numbers to be used by government have been based on 
improved administrative efficiency, rather than on any direct 
benefit to the individual. 


There are two basic arguments against the use of a single 
identifying number. The first is that the use of numbers (instead 
of, for example, personal names) is a dehumanizing influence on 
government administration, and on all large, seemingly faceless 
organizations. As far as this position is concerned, the single 
identifying number issue may be simply one of many aspects of the 
problem of remoteness in our institutions, and, in fact, one of 
the less important ones. If large organizations were more 
approachable, flexible and open in their dealings with the public, 
then perhaps the single identifying number would not be seen as 
such a threat to human dignity, but rather as a neutral tool of 
administrative technology. Such considerations are part of a 
larger debate than is possible within the context of this report. 


The second argument is that use of such numbers will 
facilitate invasions of privacy or intrusions into private lives 
because of an enhanced ability to link data bases into what could 
effectively be a national data bank of dossiers on every resident. 
The linkage of different record systems and the exchange and 
consolidation of information about people is not always beneficial 
to the individuals concerned[4]. 


The spossibil ivy ofecthis tkind»of wiinkageval so-tgives ,riseipto 
the fear that dossiers could be used to follow people throughout 
their lives, and might lead to or facilitate repressive forms of 
social control. Where the individual has committed an act of 
wrongdoing in the past, data linkage might prevent him from making 
a “fresh start." 


Both these arguments against the use of single identifying 
numbers are based on a justifiable concern about the use of data 
for a purpose different from that for which it was collected. The 
risk of what is referred to in the Canadian Human Rights Act, Part 
IV as "non-derivative use" of personal information may be height- 
ened by the enhanced ease of data sharing through a single 
identifying number. However, this problem would not be resolved 
merely by banning single identification numbers. Rather, its 
resolution lies in the enactment of data protection rules which 
prohibit certain types of record transfers for unconnected 
purposes, and which require subject authorization prior to any 
record transfers from the original source of record collection. 
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The controversy over use of single identifying numbers is 
just one component of the issue of data protection. Data identi- 
fication is already quite sophisticated, and data linkage may be 
Satisfactorily accomplished without the use of single identifying 
numbers. 


Ce PERSONAL IDENTIFIERS IN THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT 
ee 


Ontario government programs use a variety of methods to 
identify and authenticate records: standard identifiers such as 
name, address or birthdate; specific application identifying 
numbers (UPIs) such as driving licence numbers, vehicle licence 
numbers, and birth identification numbers; case numbers such as 
those used in social services and certain health programs; and 
OHIP and Social Insurance Numbers. 


In the majority of record systems, more than one identifier 
is collected, even if they are not all used for record retrieval 
purposes. Records are often filed by name, but a number (such as 
a case number) serves to verify that every record added to the 
file applies to the correct person. In large record systems 
(particularly automated systems), records are filed by both name 
and UPI. For example, in the computerized government employee 
information system records are filed by both name and SIN, and in 
the driver licensing system by both name and driving licence 
number. The flexibility of data base technology makes it possible 
to store and retrieve individual records by using any of several 
identifiers. 


Particularly in large computerized systems, use of more than 
one identifier can be an important safeguard for the individual, 
ensuring that information is recorded in his file and not in 
someone else's. This is why the most extensive range of identi- 
fiers is collected by law enforcement and corrections agencies. 
In addition to physical description, these agencies collect 
driving licence numbers, SINs and fingerprint identification 
numbers. 


One exception to this use of UPIs for verification purposes 
is the Personal Property Security Registration system (PPSR), 
which, although very large and volatile, identifies records only 
by name and address. The policy of not using unique identifiers 
has led to some criticism because general inquiries of a name can 
yield a long list of record entries (for example, all the John 
Smiths on the system), which may be seen as an invasion of 
privacy. (The PPSR is described in Chapter 27 of this report.) 
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The two most common numbers collected, according to the 1976 
Ontario Privacy Task Group[5] are the SIN and the OHIP number. 
The OHIP number is, of course, used primarily in health or medical 
areas, but social assistance providers and OHIP subscribers, such 
as government employers, also record the number to facilitate 
linkage with the health insurance system. 


De THE GROWING USE OF THE SOCIAL INSURANCE NUMBER 


Social Insurance Numbers (SINS) were originally established 
for the purpose of administering the federal unemployment 
insurance scheme instituted in 1936. Their adoption for use in 
tax collection and pension disbursement under the Canada Pension 
Plan was introduced in 1965[6] only after considerable parlia- 
mentary debate concerning the proposed new uses of the numbering 
scheme. Members of the opposition expressed concern that the use 
of the SIN might ultimately develop into a national numbering 
system. 


The Pearson government included a section in the Canada 
Pension Plan Act which specifically assured individual contribu- 
tors and beneficiaries that personal information communicated to 
personnel administering the act will be considered "privileged," 
i.se., not to be revealed to anyone except employees in five 
specified departments "where it is necessary to do so for the 
purpose of the administration of this Act"[7]. 


Since 1965, amendments to this section have extended the list 
of departments and other bodies allowed to exchange social 
insurance information[8], and have extended permissible use of the 
data to the administration of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Further, provinces are now permitted to use federally collected 
social insurance information to administer and enforce health 
insurance legislation[9]. 


Although it has periodically been expanded, the list of 
departments and agencies authorized to receive SINs under the 
Canadian Pension Plan Act may be more effective in protecting 
privacy than are the two confidentiality sections of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act[10]. The first of these sections gives 
the Minister of Employment and Immigration discretionary powers to 
release information obtained by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission or the Department of Employment and Immigration 
(including SINs) "to such other persons as the Minister deems 
advisable...." The second permits the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission to make SINs available "for the accurate identification 
of individuals...to such persons as the Commission thinks appro- 
priate to accomplish such purpose." Evidence presented to the 
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Commission of Inquiry Concerning Certain Activities of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police indicates that this broad discretion to 
disclose was exercised so as to permit access by the RCMP to 
information maintained for purposes of administering the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme, including the central Social Insurance 
Number Index. This practice was discontinued in 1978[11]. 


Personal information (such as address, relatives" names and 
employment history) contained in the index and on file in regional 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance Commission was, according to 
this evidence, used by the RCMP to identify and track down 
suspects. 


Of far greater significance for the growth of SIN use, how- 
ever, is the proliferation of use of the number by organizations 
Maintaining personal data banks in federal and provincial govern- 
mental institutions and in the private sector. The confidential- 
ity provisions of the Canada Pension Plan Act and the Unemployment 
Insurance Act regulate, in some measure, disclosures of personal 
information by governmental institutions engaged in the adminis- 
tration of the federal pension and unemployment insurance schemes. 
They do not in any respect restrict the ability of other govern- 
mental or non-governmental organizations to request their clien- 
tele to supply SINs and to use them for record identification and 
verification purposes in their record-keeping systems. 


Thus, despite the original limitations and assurances 
concerning proposed use of the SIN, the use of the number for 
purposes quite different from those originally anticipated has 
become common in both federal and provincial government record 
Systems. Most provincial health, education, personnel, law 
enforcement, corrections and social services programs use the SIN 
in establishing their personal record files. In many cases, the 
number is required for tax or payroll purposes. In others, it 
appears to have been collected precisely because of its antici- 
pated future use as a wniversal single identifying number. The 
Commission's research staff was told by many government officials 
that space for a nine-digit number had been provided on forms in 
the expectation that use of the SIN would be adopted. Many 
administrators believed that a single identifying number such as 
the SIN would be desirable for the efficient administration of 
programs. 


The federal government has also engaged in this expanded use 
of SINs. Many federal ministries and agencies use SINs to index 
their personal data systems[12]. One indication of the extent to 
which federal agencies have adopted the SIN as a single 
identifying number is the fact that individuals are required to 
use the number in gaining access to their personal files in the 
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majority of data banks listed under the Canadian Human Rights Act, 
Partie V.[ al 3 hve In October, 1978, National Health and Welfare 
Minister Monique Begin commented that: 


Canadians should expect their Social Insurance Numbers to be 
more widely used as identification in the computer banks of 
government and private industry...[This is] a policy of 
common sense...[14]. 


If these trends continue, it seems very likely that the SIN 
will be used as a de facto universal single identifying number in 
government personal data banks. 


The widespread adoption of the SIN has not escaped public 
attention, nor has it been accomplished without opposition. One 
parent, for example, fought and won a battle with his daughter's 
local school board and her university over their required 
registration of pupils by Social Insurance Number[15]. A similar 
protest against a Canada Employment and Immigration Commission 
letter encouraging early pupil acquisition of Social Insurance 
Numbers for use in “organized sports and activities such as 
hockey, baseball, Air Cadets of Canada and Sea Cadets of Canada," 
was voiced by a group of Frontenac County parents[16]. In another 
recent dispute over use of the number, Ontario gun owners won the 
right to refuse to include their Social Insurance Numbers on 
applications for Firearms Acquisition Certificates. The 
Consumer's Association of Canada presented to former Minister of 
Revenue Walter Baker a resolution opposing the proliferation of 
use of Social Insurance Numbers[17]. The media have also been 
critical of increasing governmental use of SINS to index police 
records, public health records and sensitive Manpower files, and 
to register infants born in Prince Edward Island[18]. 


Private sector use of SINs is also increasing. Customers may 
be required to present their Social Insurance cards in order to 
cash or write cheques[19], buy and sell savings bonds, deposit and 
withdraw money in Registered Home Ownership and Registered 
Retirement Savings Plans, open bank and credit card accounts, 
receive private hospital treatments[20], and reserve airline seats 
on chartered flights[21]. One of the more controversial private 
sector uses of the numbers is their inclusion on employee 
badges[22]. The federal Privacy Commissioner for the Canadian 
Human Rights Act, Part IV, has received numerous inquiries about 
the use of SINs, the overwhelming majority of which were 
complaints about collection of the number by businesses -- 
particularly banks, insurance companies and employers. 


The reasons for this increasing scope of SIN use are not 
difficult to discern. In part, the use of the number by public 
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and private institutions engaged in the provision of pension or 
other income-related benefits to members of the public is designed 
to facilitate confirmation of income by the Department of National 
Revenue. More generally, however, the proliferating use of the 
number is simply due to its convenience. Any large record-keeping 
system requires a method to identify each individual on file in 
the system. As we have indicated, the use of numbering systems is 
more efficient than other techniques of identification. Rather 
than establish new numbering systems for each new personal data 
bank, organizations find it more cost-efficient to use the SIN. 


To what extent, then, does this phenomenon of increased SIN 
use represent a threat to the information privacy values identi- 
fied earlier in this report? First, the prospect that the SIN may 
come to be used as a de facto national identification number is 
gradually becoming a reality. It is evident that more and more 
governmental and non-governmental organizations are using the SIN 
as an identifier in both manual and computerized personal informa- 
tion systems. However, it is not at all Clear that the problem of 
data linkage and dossier building has become a widespread 
phenomenon. Our own inquiries have been limited to an examination 
of certain personal record-keeping systems of the government of 
Ontario and, accordingly, do not provide a basis for general- 
izations as to the extent to which data linkage is occurring in 
other record-keeping contexts. As far as Ontario ‘practice’ is 
concerned, however, we are not aware of any plans to integrate all 
SIN-based information systems into a centralized personal infor- 
mation data bank. To the extent that linkages between data banks 
do occur, however, it is evident that widespread use of the SIN 
makes such exchanges more efficient and accurate. 


The use of the Social Insurance Number by federal 
governmental institutions and by non-governmental organizations 
within the legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada is 
currently under investigation by the federal Privacy Commissioner 
pursuant to the terms of reference of a study commissioned by the 
federal Minister of Justice. The Privacy Commissioner has been 
asked to examine the following matters: 


Ae the extent to which the Social Insurance Number is collected 
and used by those corporations, organizations, institutions, 
governments and other bodies within the scope of the study; 

b. the purposes for which the Social Insurance Number is used; 

Cs whether or not the Social Insurance Number is used as a data- 


linkage device and, if so, the extent and implications of 
such use; 


= 0 


de whether or not the collection and use of the Social Insurance 
Number presents a threat to the privacy of individuals and, 
if so, the nature and extent of this threat; 


Ce the possible implications of the regulation and prohibition 
~ of the collection or use of the Social Insurance Number. 


The Privacy Commissioner is required to submit a report on 
these matters before August 1, 1980. 


The growing use of identification numbers is not only a 
Canadian phenomenon. The use of such identifiers and its 
regulation have been a topic of discussion in many developed 
countries. In Chapter 36 of this report, we shall indicate the 
nature of the treatment the subject has received in other 
jurisdictions and consider possible methods of controlling its use 
by the Ontario government. 
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CHAPTER 28 NOTES 


1 Material in this chapter is drawn in large part from 
M. Brown, B. Billingsley and R. Shamai, Privacy and Personal 
Data Protection (Toronto: Commission on Freedom of 
Information and Individual Privacy, Research Publication 15, 
1980), hereafter cited as M. Brown. 


2 For example, all "Smiths" in a file would have to be searched 
using some other characteristic in order to find a particular 
"Smith." Depending on the precision of an identifier and the 
time lag between data entries (some identifiers, such as 
addresses, change frequently), the "hit-rate" (the number of 
initial positive confirmed identifications not requiring 
further checking) can vary tremendously. 


3 The privacy-protection ability of a UPI is further improved 
if the identifier chosen is meaningless in itself, that is, 
if it bears no relationship to any data, individual 
characteristic, or program characteristic. 


‘h Such linkage, exchange and consolidation of information is, 
of course, quite possible without a single identifying 
number. The method for identifying individuals by using a 
combination of standard identifiers or "natural" variables, 
Such as age, sex, income and profession, where unique 
identifiers are not recorded, is called "backwards 
identification." For an explanation of the computer 
techniques used and their statistical probability of success, 
see Lars Olsson, Backwards Identification (Stockholm: 
National Central Bureau of Statistics, 1975). 


5 Report and Recommendations (Toronto: Privacy Project Task 
Group, July 1976) 24. 


6 Canada Pension Plan Act, S.C. 1965 c. C-5, se 100. The 
original Social Insurance Number registration system actually 
came into effect one year earlier, under the regulations of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, R.S.C. 1955. | 


Z Carniada«PensionsPlancActyaSs Cee 1965¢acic51ipos«. 10gee 4The 
bodies authorized to exchange such information were the 
Department of National Health and Welfare, the Department of 
National Revenue, the Department of Finance, the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


8 CanudaePénsion Bilan Act ,oReStCa 1970,0c.aGed i101 107263 bes 1) 
(4), as amended by R.S.C. 1970 (2nd Supp.) c. 33, Se 1. 
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Canada Pension Plan Regulations, P.C. 66-580, s. 802. 


Unemployment Insurance Act, S.C. 17 A Coie Or S ana t4 pas 
amended by S.C. 1977, c. 54, Ss. 60.1. The second provision 


PTSeCONtaiIned in, S.0- 19/15 ce. 485.820 .126 (4). 


Canada, Commission of Inquiry Concerning Certain Activities 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Mr. Justice 

David C. McDonald, Chairman, Hearings (testimony beginning 
June 20, 1978) Vol. 57 and 58. Also see Jeff Sallot, "How 
the Mounties got a direct line to your SIN file," The Globe 


and Mail, September 20, 1978; and Jeff Sallot, Nobody Said No 


(Toronto: James Lorimer, 1979) 170-76. 


These include the RCMP, CIDA, the Post Office and the 
department of Agriculture, Consumer Affairs, Defence, 
External Affairs, Fisheries, Health and Welfare, and Indian 
and Northern Affairs. 


Canada Treasury Board, Index of Federal Information Banks: 
1979 (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services Canada, 1979), 
and Government of Canada, Record Access Request Form 
(Canadian Human Rights Act, Part IV, form no. TB/CT 

390 C1277 77)% 


Edward Mann and John Alan Lee, RCMP v. The People (Don Mills, 
Ont.: General Publishing Co., 1979) 169-70, quoting The Globe 


and Mail, October 28, 1978. 


Paul Shaver, letter to the Commission on Freedom of 
Information and Individual Privacy, January 10, 1979; and 
"Social insurance numbers are possible invasion of privacy, 
some fear," The Globe and Mail, September 19, 1978. 


Letter to the Commission on Freedom of Information and 
Individual Privacy, December 20, 1978. 


"Ottawa has promised action on CAC complaint about SINs," The 
Globe and Mail, December 6, 1979. 


Jeff Sallot, "Even babies get SIN as clever idea grows and 
grows," The Globe and Mail, September 19, 1978. 


For example, the Hudson's Bay Company Ontario stores 
specifically request Social Insurance cards from customers 
paying by cheque. The number is compared to a computerized 
system list of bad cheque-writers filed and indexed by Social 
Insurance Number. 
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Private hospitals in the Toronto area, for example, collect 
Social Insurance Numbers from all prospective patients and 
send records indexed by the number to a computer firm in the 
United States for regular statistical compilation. 


Ken Romain, "Mandatory SIN bothers air charter industry," The 
Globe and Mail, December 14, 1978. 


"Jnion seeks to block use of worker's SIN on CGE plant 
badge," The Globe and Mail, December 12, 1978. 
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CHAPTER 29 


Data Protection Laws of Other Jurisdictions 


Ae INTRODUCTION 


Although privacy protection problems have only recently 
become matters of legislative action, a number of jurisdictions in 
industrialized Western countries have moved to adopt privacy 
protection laws of one kind or another. In this chapter we shall 
examine the major kinds of legislative schemes enacted to deal 
with the informational privacy issue as it arises in the context 
of the operation of personal data information systems by public 
institutions. Although the legislative formats and institutional 
structures vary from one jurisdiction to the next, similar solu- 
tions have been adopted to reconcile the conflict between the 
individual's interest in privacy protection and the need for 
public institutions to collect, store, use and disseminate person- 
al information. In essence, each of these schemes establishes 
machinery for the implementation of the principles of fair infor- 
mation practices identified in Chapter 25. 


Given the wealth of comparative legislative material avail- 
able to us, it has been necessary to be selective in our 
discussion. Primary emphasis will be placed on the data protection 
schemes of Sweden, the United States of America, and Canada. As 
well, reference will be made to the schemes in place in various 
European jurisdictions and in state jurisdictions in the United 
States, and to the activities of the New South Wales Privacy 
Committee. In describing these schemes, attention will be drawn 
to problem areas of particular interest, such as public knowledge 
of the existence and nature of government-held personal data 
banks; collection of personal information; maintenance of data 
integrity and security; control over transfer and dissemination of 
personal information; granting of subject access and correction 
rights; and development of computerized personal record-keeping 
systems. 


Be SWEDEN 


With the enactment of the Data Bank Statute of 1973, Sweden 
became the first nation to enact a statutory data protection 
scheme. Under the act, the establishment or continuance of a 
‘register, of. persons" DbDys.aty. public daauthoerity or tprivate 
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institution, such as a business corporation, is subject to moni- 
toring by the Data Inspection Board (DIB), a supervisory agency 
established by the statute[1]. The DIB consists of a chairman, 
who may decide matters of lesser importance by himself, and eight 
other members. The board maintains a staff of approximately 
twenty-five civil servants. A "register of persons" is an infor- 
mation system for monitoring personal information by means of 
automatic data processing. Permission must be sought from the DIB 
to operate such a register. Details of the system must be sub- 
mitted for a determination of whether an "undue encroachment on 
the privacy of the individuals registered" will result from the 
system's operation[2]. The application for a licence must include 
a description of the origin of the information destined for the 
register, and the means by which it will be collected[3]. When 
the approval of the DIB is granted, a licence is issued. Although 
the law applies to both private and public sector data operations, 
registers established by executive or legislative order are 
subject only to advisory opinions from the DIB, and need not get 
the board's approval. Apart from such cases, however, government 
data banks can be established only with the permission of the DIB. 


Once a particular system has been approved by the board, a 
"registrar-accountable" must be named within the organization 
maintaining the register[4]. That person is responsible for the 
lawful operation of the register in accordance with the terms of 
the licence. The DIB establishes those terms by means of regu- 
lations dealing with the following matters: 


1% the collection of information to be included in the 
file; 
ay carrying out electronic data processing procedures; 


3. technical equipment; 


4. the scope of the data processing that may be performed 
On personal information in the file; 


ee notice to be sent to persons affected regarding the uses 
made of the information; 


O- the types of personal information which may be dis- 
closed; 
7 distribution and other uses which may be made of person- 


al information; 


ae Maintenance and deletion of information; 


so ape 


3. control and security[5]. 


The responsibility for operating the register of persons 
within the regulations set by the Data Inspection Board and 
without unduly ‘encroaching on=the privacy of? individuals), ‘falls 
largely to the registrar-accountable[6]. 


The primary responsibility of the DIB is the regulation of 
personal data registers. The board may change the regulations 
under which a register operates, or revoke permission to operate a 
register. Both the design of regulations and decisions to revoke 
permission are based on the criterion of "undue encroachment on 
pravacy- livin 


An appeal may be taken from any decision of the DIB to the 
King in Council. In such cases, the Attorney General may repre- 
sent the public interest[8]. 


Certain types of sensitive personal information may not be 
stored in a register of persons by anyone "other than an authority 
responsible by law or statute for keeping a record of such infor- 
mation, unless there are extraordinary reasons therefor"[9]. This 
Kindor- information inchudes*crimifral or-psychPatrieG records) 
social welfare assistance records, and health records. Registers 
containing information on political or religious views will only 
be permitted where there are special reasons for it. 


The length of time the data may be stored is also regulated. 
Although the Data Bank Statute makes no specific reference to 
timeliness of data, the regulation requires the applicant to state 
how long records will be preserved, and how and when the "weeding" 
will be undertaken[10]. Timeliness becomes a condition of the 
licence granted by the Data Inspection Board, and administered by 
the registrar-accountable. 


The general rules on subject access and correction are stated 
in the Data Bank Statute itself, whereas provisions for transfer 
of personal data to third parties may be set forth in the partic- 
ular licence. The administrative responsibility for implementing 
these rules falls on the registrar-accountable. 


Section 10 of the act entitles the individual to know what 
information exists about him on the record. Presumably a person 
possesses this right in relation. to each register containing 
information about him. Requests for information are made to the 
registrar-accountable who must reply "as soon as possible," but he 
need only comply with such a request from the same person once 
every twelve months. Exemptions to the general principle of 
subject access are provided for by subsection 10(3), which states 
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that there is no obligation to release information if a "law or 
statute or the decision of an authority" forbids release to an 
individual. 


A person who has obtained access to a file may become aware 
of incorrect information, and may wish to invoke the statutory 
duty imposed on the registrar-accountable ,to conrect it... , There 
are sno) statutory) proceduresafor. the rconrrection.~of data,or -for 
resolution of disputes about the accuracy of data; however, when 
the regulations relating to the register are established, proce- 
dures for access and correction may also be devised. Section 8 of 
the act states that if there is "reason to suspect that informa- 
tion on persons is incorrect, the registrar-accountable shall 
without delay take the necessary steps to ascertain the correct- 
ness of the information...." Corrections made in this way are to 
be transferred to previous recipients of the information. 


The registrar-accountable is also charged with ensuring the 
completeness of information contained in the register. Section 9 
provides that "the registrar-accountable should undertake what is 
necessary to complete a register of persons if the information on 
persons with regard to the purpose of the register must be 
regarded as incomplete..." [emphasis added]. However, if the lack 
of completeness may result in an undue encroachment on privacy or 
a risk of loss of rights, the section requires that "such comple- 
tion must always be undertaken..." [emphasis added]. 


Although the question of third-party access to personal files 
is dealt with by the DIB .on a register-by-register basis through 
the terms and conditions of specific licences, a few provisions in 
the act impose limitations on such access. Section 11 forbids 
release of information "if there is reason to believe that the 
information will be used for electronic data processing without 
permission in accordance with this statute." Transfers abroad 
depend on permission from the DIB, which will not be granted if 
the transfer may result in an "undue encroachment" on privacy. As 
indicated above, if information has been released to a third 
party, Section 8 provides that the data subject may request «that 
any deletions or changes in the data since its release be reported 
to the third-party recipient. Further, the specific regulations 
governing a particular register may state that a third-party 
recipient of information from the licensed register may not pass 
it on without authorization. 


The act provides a variety of sanctions for breach of duty. 
A register of persons established without permission may be 
"declared as forfeited"[11]. The maintenance of incorrect infor- 
mation in a register may result in damages being payable by the 
registrar-accountable to the data subj ectiid24. Denial of access 
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to the DIB to premises where a data register is kept, denial of 
requests for information from the board, or breaches of other 
duties may result in fines being assessed against the registrar- 
accountable by the board[13]. 


The act also establishes general offences pertaining to the 
unlawful establishment or operation of a register of persons; the 
violation of a regulation promulgated for the operation of a 
register; the unlawful release of personal information; the deli- 
very of incorrect information either to a data subject or to the 
DIB; and *ther release'of personal information or iprofessional® or 
business secrets, knowledge of which is gained through dealing 
with a personal register[14]. Persons convicted of such offences 
are subject to a fine or a term of imprisonment not to exceed one 
year. The quantum of the fine is™not limited by the statute. The 
act further provides that proceedings shall be instituted by the 
public prosecutor only where the aggrieved person requests it, or 
when the public interest calls for it. The more serious offence 
of "data trespass," or the effecting of unauthorized access or the 
making of improper alterations, deletions or additions to the 
records held in the register, is also established by the act. The 
penalty upon conviction may be a fine or imprisonment not exceed- 
ing two years[15]. 


In short, the Swedish Data Bank Statute sets out a compre- 
hensive scheme of data protection, regulating the collection, 
storage and dissemination of personal data in computerized form by 
private and public institutions. The primary administrative 
mechanisms for the implementation of the statute are the Data 
Inspection Board and the registrar-accountable. The sanction 
provisions of the act give the DIB the power to penalize the 
registrar=accotntable if the “latter ‘does *not! comply withthe 
statutory duties. The ultimate appeal body for decisions taken by 
the’ boardVunder the’ act s’"peHitical*Sctiie King 2in® Cotfher? . 
Added to this, as we have seen, is a comprehensive code of civil 
and criminal liability for prohibited practices relating to the 
Operation of personal registers. 


In 1976, the Committee on Data Legislation (DALK) was commis- 
Sioned by the government to undertake a study of the operation of 
the scheme. The resulting study, published in 1978, was generally 
favourable in its assessment and did not recommend significant 
departures from the essentials of the scheme outlined above[16]. 


Ce OTHER EUROPEAN LEGISLATION 


In the years following the enactment of the Swedish data 
protection law, most other Western European nations followed the 
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Swedish lead in regulating personal data practices. © Further, 
international European organizations and committees have actively 
encouraged this activist Vineandalave moved to standardize these 
laws[17]. For example, the Council of Europe passed resolutions 
in 1973 setting out principles of data protection and proposing 
international conventions accepting these principles. To date, 
the German Federal Republic, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Austria, Norway and Denmark have adopted data protection laws. 


Although Great Britain has not adopted such a scheme as yet, 
two major studies of privacy protection issues have been 
completed: the reports of the Younger Committee on Privacy 
(1972)[18] and the Committee on Data Protection (1978). The 
latter report will be discussed later in. this;chapters 


The European legislation, as a general rule, applies to data 
processors in both the private and public sectors, and usually 
requires data processors to be registered with or licensed by -the 
government. Individual data subjects generally acquire rights of 
access, correction, and other means of control over uses made of 
personal data concerning them. Although there are basic similar- 
ities in the European legislation, important distinctions may also 
be noted, primarily with respect to the range of information 
systems and institutions covered by the acts and the administra- 
tive structures established to implement each scheme. 


NORWAY 


The Norwegian law covers both manual and automated personal 
information systems, although in the case of manual systems only 
those containing particularly sensitive personal information are 
brought within the scope of the data protection scheme. The act 
defines "sensitive personal information" as that relating to race, 
DOLiti¢galabrateligaoMe betiefs:' “lawcentorcemenct’, health <and 
alcoholism, sexual life or family matters[19]. Further, the 
statute embraces within the definition of "personal information" 
information concerning associations and other legal persons[20]. 
Licensing and regulatory powers with respect to all data systems 
covered by the legislation are vested in the King, although these 
powers may be delegated to the Data Surveillance Service (DSS), an 
advisory body established under the statute{2-1] .-. Personal data 
systems maintained by both private and public institutions are 
covered by the scheme. Separate licensing schemes are established 
in the act for private institutions engaged in *credLet “reporting, 
data processing, mailing and addressing services, and the polling 
of public opinion[{22]. With respect to the pubplre secron, both 
central and local governmental institutions are covered by the 
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act. As in Sweden, a licence is not required for a personal data 
System expressly established by a separate statute[23]. 


DENMARK 


In Denmark, two statutes were enacted in 1978: one governs 
private sector data processing either by automatic or "systematic" 
means, and the other regulates the use of computerized personal 
information systems within government. The latter statute estab- 
lishes data protection rules to which a government system must 
conform before it is approved. With respect to the private 
sector, substantive rules are set out in the statute, some of 
which may be directly enforced by a regulatory authority estab- 
lished under the statute. It is only with respect to commercial 
Suppliers of personal information that the authority's permission 
must be obtained prior to establishing the record system[24]. 


FRANCE 


France enacted its Law Concerning Data Processing, Files and 


Liberties in January 1978[25]. Although various provisions of the 
law apply to both automated and manually processed personal data, 
and to both public and private institutions, the most rigorous 
controls established by the statute are applicable to the public 
sector. The act established a National Commission on Data 
Processing and Liberties, an independent administrative authority 
exercising regulatory powers over personal data processing and 
enforcing the data protection law through licensing and investi- 
gatory activities. The act itself sets out a number of fair 
information practices rules which must be adhered to by private 
and public institutions processing personal data. 


Under the French scheme, only government data banks must 
obtain a licence from the National Commission in order to conduct 
personal data processing operations[26]. As far as the private 
sector is concerned, organizations engaging in automatic proces- 
sing of personal data must register with the commission and give 
an undertaking that the processing will satisfy the requirements 
of the law. However, permission to commence operations is not 
required[27]. Article 17 of the act provides for a more abbrevi- 
ated form of registration for processing operations undertaken by 
either publicor!privatesinstitutions "“thaté obviously! doinet 
affect private life or liberties." The commission is obliged by 
the statute to make available to the public a list of licensed and 
registered personal data processing systems[28]. 
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The composition of the commission was a matter of some 
controversy during the formulation of the scheme. Ultimately, it 
was determined that the commission should consist of seventeen 
members, twelve of whom are elected (two each by the Assembly, the 
Senate, the Economic and Social Council, the Conseil d'Etat, the 
Supreme Court of Appeal, and the Audit Office), in addition to 
five members who are appointed on the basis of their competence 
and expertise (one each by the president of the Assembly and the 
Senate, and three by the government). Members of the government 
or individuals playing a responsible role or owning shares in a 
data processing or telecommunications enterprise are not eligible 
for membership on the commission. The commission is described in 
the statute as an "independent administrative authority," and it 
is specifically provided that the commission shall not "receive 
instructions" from any other authority[29]. 


THE GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


A comprehensive data protection scheme was enacted in the 
German Federal Republic in 1977[30]. The general premise of the 
law is that processing of personal data is permissible where 
"expressly authorized by statute," or with the written consent of 
the data subject[31]. Automatic data processing and some 
manually-kept files are covered by the law[32]. 


Statutory obligations vary according to the identity of the 
data processor and purpose of the operation. Three groups of 
processors identified are: 


1. authorities and other public agencies of the Federation, 
corporations directly under the Federation, institutes 
and foundations of the public law, and associations of 
such corporations, institutes and foundations; 


2 natural persons, legal entities, corporations, and other 
personal associations of private law whose data proces- 
sing operations are for their own business purposes; 


3. the groups named in paragraph 2, where the data proces- 
sing operation is for the benefit of third parties[33]. 


The statute is designed to yield to provincial (Lander) 
legislation[34]. A federal commissioner administers the act in 
relation to the groups named in paragraph 1 above; provincial 
Supervisory authorities are responsible for the other groups. 
Authorities and public agencies must publish specified details 
about stored personal data in the Official Gazette[35]. Police, 
military and revenue authorities are exempt from this requirement. 
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The second group of non-public agencies must ensure that the data 
subject knows of the existence of data stored about him[36]. 
Private institutions in the third category, which process data on 
behalf of others, must, as a general rule, make the data subject 
aware of-any transmittal of personal data concerning ‘him[37). 
Procedures for the exercise of access and correction rights are 
set out in relation to each category of data operation[38]. 


Variations on these patterns are to be found in the data proe- 
tection laws of Austria, Belgium, Luxembourg and the Netherlands. 
Although it would be inaccurate to suggest that a Single European 
model for data protection has emerged, it is nonetheless true that 
a number of features of the European laws distinguish them from 
the data protection schemes adopted in the United States. The 
Furopean schemes make a greater use of licensing and other regula- 
tory powers; they more frequently attempt to embrace both private 
and public institutions in their coverage; and they more frequent- 
ly establish data protection authorities with broad powers to 
ensure the implementation and enforcement of data protection 
schemes. 


D. ENGLAND: THE DATA PROTECTION COMMITTEE 
vat al aaah a Tac NR Se hl a aac SEE AE adie maleated 


The £irst’ major study of privacy in’ the United Kingdom was 
conducted by the Committee on Privacy (the Younger Committee), 
which was appointed in 1970 to consider whether legislation was 
needed to protect individuals and commercial and industrial inter- 
ests against invasion of privacy. It was required by its terms of 
MeLeLenCewmto conte to 1nourrtecto =: ie private "sector. A 
Survey of the use of computerized personal information systems in 
the public sector was undertaken by a goverment working Dae eyen 
the same year. 


The Younger Committee reported in 1972 and recommended, 
inter alia, that the government establish an independent body GLO 
monitor "the growth in and techniques of gathering personal infor- 
mation and processing it with the help of computers"[39]. The 
committee recommended that this independent body should oversee 
the use of computer systems for handling personal data in both the 
private and the public sector. 


In 1975 the government presented to Parliament the report of 
its internal working party on the use of computers in the public 
Sector as a White Paper[40]. The White Paper supported the con- 
clusion of the earlier Younger Committee report by recommending 
that legislation be enacted to create a permanent independent 
body, with powers to ensure that legal standards for safeguarding 
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privacy were applied to computer handling of personal information 
in both the public and private sectors. 


A few months after the publication of the White Paper, the 
government appointed a Committee on Data Protection (the Lindop 
Committee) to advise the government on the form this permanent 
body should take and to consider and refine the objectives to be 
incorporated in legislation establishing privacy safeguards in the 
use of computerized personal information systems in the public and 
privatessectors. join, ditsinl978 report; the sbindopsCommattecd 
recommended that legislation establish a Data Protection Authority 
(DPA) with jurisdiction over both public and private sector users 
of automatic personal data-handling processes[41]. The DPA would 
be responsible for formulating rules (codes of practice) for data 
users, maintaining a public register of these users, investigating 
complaints and ensuring compliance with the codes. 


CODES OF PRACTICE 


Instead of a single statutory scheme of safeguards applicable 
to all data users, the Lindop Committee recommended that the DPA 
be empowered to draft, in consultation with those affected, 
different.cedes.ofipractice,for-.driterent classes ~,ob dava 
users[42]. These codes would he formulated in accordance with 
seven principles of data protection: 


In the interest of data subjects 


(1) Data subjects should know what personal data relating to 
them are handled, why those data are needed, how they 
will be used, who will use them, for what purpose, and 
for how long; 


(2) Personal data should be handled only to the extent and 
for the purposes made known when they are obtained, or 
subsequently authorized; 


(3) Personal data handled should be accurate and complete, 
and relevant and timely for the purpose for which they 


are used; 


(4) No more personal data should be handled than are neces- 
sary for the purposes made known or authorized; 


(5) Data subjects should be able to verify compliance with 
these principles; 
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In the interests of users 
Soe ee UE eee Mel S 


(6) Users should be able to handle personal data in the pur- 
Suit of their lawful interest or duties to the extent 
and for the purposes made known or authorized without 
undue extra cost in money or other resources; 


In the interests of the community at large 


(7) The community at large should enjoy any benefits, and be 
protected from any prejudice, which may flow from the 
handling of personal data[43]. 


Although these principles would be incorporated into the 
statute, they would not have the force of law. Instead, they 
would serve as guidelines for the DPA in drafting particular codes 
Of practice. The codes would spell out specific matters, such as 
the kinds of data to be handled, security measures, the uses to 
which the data are put, their disclosure to data subjects and 
third parties, safeguards for ensuring accuracy, relevance, time- 
liness and completeness, and the circumstances in which users must 
seek the consent of data Subjects or authorization from the 
DPA[44]. Thus, the rights and obligations of data subjects and 
data users would vary depending on which class they were assigned 
COnDyethe DPA. iain addition, the DPA would have authority to draft 
a special code of practice where a data System was considered to 
be unique. 


The committee recommended that as appropriate codes of prac- 
tice were drawn up, they should be laid before Parliament in the 
form of statutory instruments. If approved by Parliament, the 
codes would then have the force of law and their breach by a user 
to whom they applied would be a criminal offence[45]. 


REGISTRATION 


To ensure that all automatic data processing systems would 
eventually be covered by codes of practice, the committee proposed 
that the legislation require all data users in central and local 
governments to register particulars of their information Systems 
with the DPA. The DPA would also have Ces, avpenorieynitor call: in 
for registration data systems used in the private sector. The DPA 
would maintain a register Showing the particulars of each system, 
which code of practice applied, the date on which the data user 
became bound by the code, any modification of the code for the 
particular user, any notice served on the user by the DPA, any 
court order made against the user and any conviction for a data- 
handling offence. As a general rule this register would be 
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available for public Imspection and (copying, althaughpthe,commre— 
tee recommended that the DPA be given authority to place certain 
information (for example, information which, if disclosed, would 
hinder the prevention or detection of “erime), "on “aypart “of =the 
register which would be kept confidential[46]. 


ENFORCEMENT 


The committee recommended that the DPA have a small staff of 
inspectors to investigate complaints and to carry out spot checks 
with power to order diseLosure of; documents Vandvintormatron 
(including official documents) and the attendance of witnesses, 
and to enter premises with a magistrate's warrant. The DPA would 
have ‘authority to initiate criminal proceedings, for “a. failure to 
comply with a requirement to register, or for breach of a code of 
practice[47]. In extreme cases, the court would be able to sus- 
pend the operation of a data-handling system. In addition, Be 
committee recommended that the legislation create a civil cause of 
action so that a data subject who had suffered actual damage as a 
foreseeable result of the automatic handling of personal data in 
breach of a code of practice. could. seek, compensa t1ton-an gue 
courts[48]. 


SPECIFIC RECORDS AND SUBJECT ACCESS 


The committee did not recommend that data subjects be given a 
general. right of access to .their, files in.ev eny<case. edit was 
their view that subject access should be seen as one method among 
others of ensuring compliance with the codes, and not as an end in 
itself[49]. Therefore, the committee recommended that this issue 
should be dealt with separately, in the various codes of practice. 


However, the committee did make suggestions about subject 
access to specific types of records. For example, it favoured the 
granting Of a’ Yrigqnt to social” work clyvents to see “therr frown 
computerized records as a means of ensuring the accuracy of the 
information in the computer[50]. Similarly, it recommended that 
employees be given access to their personnel records (with the 
possible exception of performance and salary forecasts)[51], and 
that parents and students be given access to school records[52]. 
It was the committee's view that access by patients to medical 
records containing judgmental data should not be prohibited, but 
left to the discretion of the DPA in consultation with the medical 
profession[53]. 
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POLICE AND SECURITY SERVICES 


The committee recommended that the handling of personal 
information in police computers be subject to the scrutiny of the 
DPA and that it be empowered to negotiate the terms of appropriate 
codes of practice for police records[54]. In the case of a dis- 
agreement on a major policy question between the DPA and law 
enforcement authorities, the committee recommended that a draft 
code be presented to Parliament for final decision. 


With respect to criminal intelligence and national securrty 
records, the committee recommended that the DPA be empowered to 
play an advisory role in ensuring that the automatic processing of 
personal information in these areas contained appropriate privacy 
safeguards. The committee viewed DPA involvement as particularly 
important in this case since it was of the Opinion that details of 
these systems should not become part of the public register and 
that there should be no right of subject access to such informa- 
Elon oot. 


THE DPA AND PUBLIC ACCOUNTABILITY 


The government's White Paper, the report of the Younger 
Committee and the majority of witnesses who submitted briefs to 
the Lindop Committee all emphasized that the DPA should be inde- 
pendent of both private sector and government data users. On the 
other hand, since the DPA would be exercising a governmental 
function by making and enforcing regulations, it would have to be 
accountable >to ther publici’for wWtstactions: The committee 
reconciled these two interests by recommending that the DPA be 
appointed by the Crown by Letters Patent[56], and report directly 
to Parliament. 


Parliament alone would have the power to veto its codes of 
practice and dismiss any of its members. The committee stated 
that because of the potential for a conflict of interest, it would 
be inappropriate to make the DPA answerable to a minister[57]. In 
addition to direct control by Parliament of the DPA, the committee 
further recommended that the DPA be subject to supervision by the 
Parliamentary Commissioner for Administration (the English 
equivalent cofian ombudsman)s)sthe sGouneli bronnTribunals, which 
oversees the adjudicative procedures of government decision-making 
tribunals, and the courts[58]. The committee recommended that 
these combined forms of supervision be used in order to ensure a 
full measure of accountability for the DPA in the absence of 
Ministerial control. 
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E- THE UNITED STATES: FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


The U.S. federal government enacted a comprehensive privacy 
protection scheme in the Privacy Actiof 1974[ 59) ay Phescttxrs 
applicable to all federal government agencies and regulates the 
manner in which personal record-keeping systems, both manual and 
computerized, are to be maintained. The intent and structure of 
the legislation is obviously much influenced by the report of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare[60], inasmuch as 
it appears designed to impose a "Code of Fair Information 
Practices" on each agency. The act itself states its objectives 
in the following terms: 


The purpose of this Act is to provide certain safeguards for 
an individual against an invasion of personal privacy by 
requiring federal agencies, except as otherwise provided by 
Law, >to: 


(1) permit an individual to determine what records 
pertaining to him are collected, maintained, used or 
disseminated by such agencies; 


(2) permit an individual to prevent records pertaining to 
him obtained by such agencies for a particular purpose 
from being used or made available for another purpose 
without his consent; 


(3) permit an individual to gain access to information 
pertaining to him in federal agency records, to have a 
copy made of all or any portion thereof, and to correct 
or amend such records; 


(4) collect, maintain, use, or disseminate any record of 
identifiable personal information in a manner that 
assures that such information is current and accurate 
for its intended use, and that adequate safeguards are 
provided to prevent misuse of such information; 


(5S) permit exemptions from the requirements with respect to 
records provided in this Act only in those cases where 
there is an important public policy need for such 
exemptions as has been determined by specific statutory 
authority; and 


(6) be subject to civil suit for any damages which occur as 


a result of wilful or intentional action which violates 
any individual's rights under this Act[61]. 
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ini brief, thes provisions? of? the actwimposée» certain (duties 
with respect to the collection, storage, use and dissemination of 
personal data by federal government agencies, and confer certain 
correlative rights on individuals who are the subjects of such 
data. The principal rights, in terms of both the act's design and 
the actual enforcement of rights by data subjects, are the rights 
of the individual to seek access to and correction of stored data. 
More generally, however, any data subject who has suffered an 
vadverse effect ‘asa result Of ‘a bréach’ of any"of the statutory 
duties imposed on agencies may seek redress in a civil action 
against the agency[62]. As there is no other independent mech- 
anism for reviewing the implementation of the act by the federal 
agencies,” thei/courts,@whenw adjudicating suits broughtaby?! data 
subjects, operate as the exclusive independent control over agency 
compliance. 


The, independent Privacy Protection Study@conmission.(PPsc) 
was established[63] to monitor the implementation of the act and 
make appropriate recommendations for its revision and, in addi- 
tion, to consider the desirability of extending the application of 
the requirements and principles of the act to private-sector 
Organizations. The commission published an extensive report which 
has proved to be a valuable resource in our deliberations[64]. In 
its analysis of the Privacy Act, the PPSC identified the following 
principles as manifested in the act's provisions: 


(1) There shall be no personal-data record-keeping system 
whose very existence is secret and there shall be a 
policy of openness about an organization's personal-data 
record-keeping policies} practices, ands systems% 

(The Openness Principle) 


(2) An individual about whom information is maintained by a 
record-keeping? organi zation Ans individuallyeidentifiabre 
forms shall have a right to see and copy that 
information. 

(The Individual Access Principle) 


(3) An individual about whom information is maintained by a 
record-keeping organization shall have a right to 
correct or amend the substance of that information. 

(The Individual Participation Principle) 


(4) There shall be limits on the types of information an 
Organization may collect about an individual, as well as 
certain requirements with respect to the manner in which 
itucoklLectssuch information. 

(The Collection Limitation Principle) 
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(5) There shall be limits on the internal uses of informa- 
tion about an individual within a record-keeping 
organization. 

(The Use Limitation Principle) 


(6) There shall be limits on the external disclosures of 
information about an individual a record-keeping 
organization may make. 

(The Disclosure Limitation Principle) 


(7) A record-keeping organization shall bear an affirmative 
responsibility for establishing reasonable and proper 
information management policies and practices which 
assure that its collection, maintenance, use, and 
dissemination of information about an individual is 
necessary and lawful and the information itself is 
current and accurate. 

(The Information Management Principle) 


(8) A record-keeping organization shall be accountable for 
its personal-data record-keeping policies, practices, 
and systems. 

(The Accountability Principle) [65] 


THE OPENNESS PRINCIPLE 


The Privacy Act encourages publicity with respect to agency 
record-keeping practices by means efatwOn.PranGCipdads devices. 
First, each agency is required to publish an annual notice in. the 
Federal Register of the existence of each system of personal 
records it maintains. The notice must also indicate the nature of 
the information maintained and the agency's policies with respect 
to the storage, use, dissemination and disposal of the data[66]. 
Second, the act stipulates that when information is collected from 
an individual, he must be informed of the lawfarl authority. under 
which the data is collected, the purpose of the CoLrection;, che 
uses to be made of the data, and the consequences to him, Le he 
refuses to supply the requested information[67]. 


Taken together, these publication requirements provide an in- 
formation resource which facilitates public knowledge and scrutiny 
of the operation of personal data systems and an awareness on the 
part of the individual of the existence of data systems containing 
information about him and the probable uses of the data. Although 
the PPSc favoured continuation of these arrangements, it was 
critical of the quality of the information supplied by them. The 
commission conceded that the notices in the Federal Register are 
useful for allowing public scrutiny of record-keeping practices 

















and for internal management, but suggested that more detail is 
required if the notices are to "reflect more accurately the 
content or manner in which an agency maintains records"[68]. 
Similarly, the PPSC suggests that the statements made to individ- 
uals at the time of collection "are often too vague or general to 
inform the individual adequately"[69]. Specific suggestions for 
improving the quality of information communicated through each 
device were made in the report[70]. 


THE INDIVIDUAL ACCESS PRINCIPLE 


The act imposes a duty on all federal agencies that maintain 
a "system of records" containing personal information to allow an 
individual about whom information is kept to review the record and 
obtain Sascopy ‘of “it -in “a form ‘comprehensible ‘toe him™ (719825 Im 
describing the nature of this right of access, two questions must 
be addressed: To what kinds of records does the right extend? 
What are the exemptions from the general principle of access? 


The principal limitation on the type of record to which 
access is given stems from the requirement that the record be 
contained in a "system of records." A "record" is defined as: 


eeeany item, collection or grouping of information about an 
individual that is maintained by an agency, including, but 
not limited to, his education, financial transactions, 
medical history, and criminal or employment history, and that 
contains his name or his identifying number, symbol, or other 
identifying particular assigned to the individual such as a 
finger or voice print or a photograph[72]. 


In the operational sections of the Privacy Act, however, 
duties are imposed on agencies with respect to "systems of 
records." A "system of records" is defined as: 


e*ea group of any records under the control of any agency 
from which information is retrieved by the name of the 
individual or by some identifying number, symbol, or other 
identifying particular assigned to the individual[73]. 
[emphasis added] 


Because agencies are required to comply with the various 
duties imposed by the act -- including the duty to give access to 
the data subject -- only insofar as they maintain a system of 
records, any personal data not stored in a "system" is beyond the 
purview of the act. 
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The. PPSCG was criticalmofethe, sestriction of the gactese oper aq 
tion to record systems: 


Where the Act fails to meet its objectives, the failure can 
often be traced, in part, to the record and system of records 
definition that further limits its scope of application.... 
Unless an agency, in fact, retrieves recorded information by 
reference to a "name...identifying symbol; or other .identi- 
fying particular...," the system in which the information is 
maintained is not covered by the Act. Whereas the record 
definition refers to information about an individual that 
contains his name or identifier, the system of records 
definition refers to information about an individual that is 
retrieved by name, identifier or identifying particular. The 
crucial difference between the two definitions is obvious, 
and the effect has been to exclude many records from the 
Act's requirement that are not accessed by name, identifier 
or assigned particular[74]. 


The PPSC also suggested that the act is not well designed to 
deal with automated filing systems: 


A further and extraordinarily important flaw in the system of 
records definition is that it springs from a manual rather 
than a computer-based model of information processing. In a 
Manual record-keeping system, records are apt to be stored 
and retrieved by reference to a unique identifier. This, 
however, is not necessary in a modern computer-based system 
that permits attribute searches[75]. 


To remedy this perceived defect in the act, the PPSC proposed 
that data subjects be given access to any record which is "readily 
accessible" to the agency, whether or not it is contained in a 
"system of records"([76]. 


A second limitation on the general rule of data subject 
access to the record stems from sections 3(j3) and 3(k) of the act, 
which enable agencies to exempt systems of records maintained by 
them from various provisions. Exemptions may be claimed under 
section 3(j) by the Central Intelligence Agency or by an agency 
which has as its principal function any activity pertaining to 
enforcement of the criminal law. Where the exemption is claimed, 
the systems of records will be exempt from all duties imposed by 
the act except for the requirements of annual notice and various 
management obligations with respect to the maintenance of the 
system. Exemptions under section 3(k) may be claimed by any 
agency if the record system consists of classified material, 
investigatory material compiled for law enforcement purposes, 
information pertaining to protective services for public 


officials, statistical records, investigatory material compiled 
for the purpose of determining eligibility for government service 
or benefits (but only to the extent that disclosure of such 
material would reveal the identity of a confidential source), and 
testing or examination material. Although systems of records for 
which an exemption is claimed under section 3(k) are not exempt 
from as many duties imposed by the act as are systems exempted 
under section 3(j), an agency which has claimed a section 3(k) 
exemption is excused from granting an individual access to records 
concerning him, and from publishing certain information in the 
annual notice concerning the system. 


In its study, the PPSC discovered that these exempting pro- 
visions had been relied on 6,723 times by federal agencies[77]. 
AGadins, pene -P:PSC was.ofsthe .iew fehaticthiscrestyvactionzon tthe 
coverage of the act was both unnecessary and inconsistent with the 
privacy protection objectives of the statute. Accordingly, the 
PPSC recommended that the device of exempting entire systems of 
records be abandoned and replaced by provisions which would exempt 
from a particular duty only certain types of records or portions 
of a record. 


The approach to the design of exempting provisions recommend- 
ed by the PPSC is similar to that adopted in the U.S. Freedom of 
Information Act (FOIA). As was indicated in our discussion of the 
FOIA in Chapter 6, the exempting provisions in that act identify 
particular kinds of information which are exempt from the general 
rule of access, and further stipulate that where exempt material 
is contained in a record together with non-exempt material, the 
latter should be segregated from the record, where possible, and 
disclosed to the individual who has made the request. JIronically, 
under current U.S. practice, an individual who wishes access to a 
personal record contained in a system of records which is exempt 
from raccess) wundeni sections. 3:04)" som 3 k)o.of, the, Privacy Act of 1974 
is well advised to pursue a request for access to the record under 
the FOIA. Indeed, as the PPSC report indicates, this practice has 
been widely adopted and has resulted in the disclosure of personal 
information to data subjects which would not be available under 
the Privacy Act provisions[78]. 


THE INDIVIDUAL PARTICIPATION PRINCIPLE 


The ability of the individual data subject to ensure the 
accuracy of information to which he has access under the act is 
facilitated by the granting of a right to seek its correction[79]. 
If a data subject requests an agency to correct or amend a record 
pertaining to himself, the agency is under a duty to either make 
the requested correction or to inform the data subject of its 
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refusal, the reasons therefor, and the right Of appeal +O tcire 
agency's decision. A request for amendment must be acknowledged 
within ten days, and a decision must be made "promptly"[80]. 
Where an agency does not grant the individual's request, he may 
file a notation of the disagreement with the agency[81]. The act 
further requires each agency to make rules for the implementation 
of these duties. 


When a statement of disagreement has been filed by the data 
subject, the correction or disagreement must be communicated to 
subsequent users of the information. The information must also be 
communicated to third parties (outside the agency) to whom the 
information has been disclosed, provided that the previous dis- 
closure is one which the agency is required to record[82]. 


The PPSC felt that this duty to propagate corrections was too 
narrowly conceived in the act. The commission recommended that a 
duty be imposed on an agency to forward corrections and amendments 
of records both to the original source of the information and to 
any prior recipient of the information within the agency of whom 
the agency would reasonably be expected to be aware, although only 
those previous recipients who might be expected to use the 
erroneous information in a decision-making process need be 
contacted[83]. 


THE COLLECTION LIMITATION PRINCIPLE 


A number of devices are adopted in the act to inhibit the 
collection of personal data and to ensure that the procedures used 
in collecting data conduce to the data subject's informed decision 
to supply it. Thus, agencies are generally prohibited from main- 
taining records containing information concerning the manner in 
which an individual exercises First Amendment rights[84]. The act 
sets certain limitations on the collection and use of Social Secu- 
rity Numbers[85]. More generally, a duty is imposed on agencies 
to maintain in their records systems “only such information as is 
relevant and necessary" for lawful agency purposes[86]. Where the 
information is to be used in a decision-making process concerning 
the individual, agencies must use the data subject as thes seurce 
of information to the greatest extent practicable[87]- Upon re- 
questing information from the individual, the agency must inform 
the individual of the lawful authority for its collection, the 
purpose for which the information is collected, its potential uses 
and the consequences of refusing to supply the information[88]. 


In its review of the operation of these devices, the PPSC 
concluded that only the general duty to collect "relevant and 
necessary" data had effected some reduction in the amount of 











personal data collected by government agencies. The broad exemp- 
tions wLo ytne. provisions limiting the, collection of information 
pertaining to the exercise of First Amendment rights and the use 
of Social Security Numbers enabled agencies to continue their 
pre-existing practices with respect to these matters. The PPSC 
also felt that communicating the required information to the data 
subject at the time of collection had not resulted in increased 
unwillingness on the part of data subjects to supply informa- 
tion| Sode 


THE USE LIMITATION PRINCIPLE 


The act imposes limits on the extent to which personal infor- 
mation may be used by an agency for purposes other than the 
purpose for which it was supplied. Thus, unless the agency has 
obtained the data subject's written consent, the agency can only 
permit access to the record in question to "officers and employees 
of the agency..-ewho have a need for the record in the performance 
of their duties"[90]. 


Although this provision obviously responds to a concern that 
the data subject ought not to be surprised by the uses made of 
information supplied by him, the PPSC concluded that the provision 
did not. fully accomplish. this. torigacy tpreotectk vo nob yectr v ers 
Accordingly, the commission recommended that the provision be 
revised so as to ensure that uses of the data by agency personnel 
would be compatible with the purpose for which the information was 
collected, and consistent with the reasonable expectations of the 
datvastsubjectiswitim respectictoethedusesjofythe datadby the 
agency[91]. 


THE DISCLOSURE LIMITATION PRINCIPLE 


The act adopts as a general principle the proposition that 
federal agencies should not disclose personal information to 
outsiders unless the disclosure fits within one of ten categories 
of permitted disclosure. The most important of these exceptional 
categories permits disclosure for a "routine use," that is to say, 
"for a purpose which is compatible with the purpose for which [the 
record] was collected"({92]. The other exceptions permit disclo- 
sures to agencies: for civil! on criminal law enforcement, to; the 
National Archives, to either House of Congress, to the Comptroller 
General, to a recipient who proposes to use the information solely 
for research or statistical purposes, to an individual in circum- 
stances affecting health or safety, and pursuant to requests 
for access made under the U.S. Freedom of Information Act where 


disclosure does not constitute a "clearly unwarranted invasion of 
privacy" [93]. 


The concept of "routine use" was the major concern addressed 
by the PPSC with respect to the operation of this provision. The 
commission found that federal agencies had adopted the practice of 
construing very broadly the range of permitted disclosures. 
Accordingly, the commission recommended that the act's definition 
of "routine use" be revised to permit disclosures only where the 
disclosure is both compatible with the purpose for which the 
information was collected and consistent with the reasonable 
expectations concerning disclosure under which the information was 
initially obtained[94]. 


A further difficulty involved the exemption for disclosures 
pursuant to Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) requests. The PPSC 
was of the view that agency personnel exhibited some difficulty in 
applying the FOIA standard of a "clearly unwarranted invasion of 
privacy," and recommended the establishment of an independent 
federal agency which would issue interpretative rules indicating 
more clearly situations in which disclosure of personal informa- 
tion to third parties would be permissible[95]. 


THE INFORMATION MANAGEMENT PRINCIPLE 


Federal agencies are obliged under the act to adopt policies 
and practices of information management conducive to accuracy in 
record keeping and the security of confidential personal informa- 
tion. The act stipulates that agencies must "maintain all records 
which are used by the agency in making any determination about an 
individual with such accuracy, relevance, timeliness and com- 
pleteness as is reasonably necessary to assure fairness to the 
individual in the determination"(96]. Further, the act requires 
each agency to “establish appropriate administrative, technical 
and physical safeguards to insure the security and confidentiality 
of records and to protect against any anticipated threats or 
hazards to their security or integrity which could result in sub- 
stantial harm, embarrassment, inconvenience or unfairness to any 
individual on whom the information is maintained"[97]. 


The PPSC expressed two concerns with respect to the operation 
of these provisions. First, the commission concluded that the 
accuracy of agency record-keeping practices suffered from the 
absence of an obligation to propagate corrections to personal 
records throughout its own systems. As noted previously, the act 
imposes obligations on agencies only to forward corrections to all 
subsequent users of the information and previous recipients of the 
data who are not employees of the agency. The PPSC was of the 


views that stheitailurefto, propagate, corrections. throughout the 
agency's record-keeping systems resulted in decisions made on the 
basis of inaccurate information. Accordingly, the commission 
recommended that agencies be required to propagate or forward 
corrections to previous recipients of the information within the 
agency itself in situations where it could reasonably be expected 
that the corrected information might be used in a decision-making 
process[98]. 


Second, the commission expressed concern that in a number of 
federal agencies, there was an absence of effective implementation 
Oteihnesprovisions of the act... The commission snoted that,.those 
agencies which had established an internal formal mechanism to 
oversee implementation were the most successful in this regard. 
Accordingly, the commission made the following recommendation: 


In order to provide for more effective implementation of the 
Act, the Commission believes that the head of each agency 
should designate one official with authority to oversee 
implementation of the Act. The official's responsibilities 
would include issuing instructions, guidelines, and 
standards, and making such determinations, as are necessary 
for the implementation of the Act. He would also be 
responsible for taking reasonable affirmative steps to assure 
that all agency employees and officials responsible for the 
collection, maintenance, use and dissemination of 
individually identifiable records are aware of the 
requirements of the Act[99]. 


THE ACCOUNTABILITY PRINCIPLE 


Many of the provisions of the act are designed with the 
apparent objective of ensuring that federal agencies be account- 
able for their personal record-keeping practices and, in 
particular, that they adhere to the principles underlying the act. 
The provisions requiring the publication of annual notices and 
permitting data subjects to have access to their files contribute 
Loe somermeasure -ofeaccotngtability<.) “ain Sadditiony, .bhejact:istipu- 
lates that agencies must maintain an accounting of disclosures of 
personal, information. to third parties. The accounting of .dis- 
closures is to be made available to data subjects seeking access 
to their records, thus providing an additional mechanism for the 
monitoring of agency activity by the data subject[100]. 


The act requires that the accounting indicate the date, 
nature and purpose of the disclosure and the identity of the 
Leeipirent;: NoLeccountings }1is. Gequi red ;for "routine. .use "-.0r 
disclosures under the Freedom of Information Act[101]. The data 


subject may inspect the accounting, which is retained by the 
agency for five years or the life of the record, whichever is 
longer[102]. Agencies are not required, however, to disclose 
accountings velating to “transfers for riaw ventoreem cir 
purposes[103]. 


Apart from permitting the data subject to monitor the nature 
and extent of agency disclosures of personal information pertain- 
ing to him, the accounting requirement is also important in 
facilitating the propagation of corrections by the agency to third 
parties to whom the erroneous information has previously been com- 
municated. Agencies are required by the act to inform any prior 
recipient of whom they have maintained an accounting of correc- 
tions made to the record[104]. 


The accounting requirement has imposed substantial admini- 
strative burdens on federal agencies. Nonetheless, the PPSC felt 
that it should be retained in a modified form. It was the com- 
mission's view that the primary purpose of the requirement was to 
facilitate the propagation of corrections. Accordingly, it was 
recommended that the accounting be maintained in such a way as to 
parallel the recommended revisions to the statutory duty to prop- 
agate corrections: an accounting should be maintained with 
respect to disclosures within the agency as well as those to third 
parties. In extending the duty to cover disclosures within the 
agency, of course, the commission was adding to the burden imposed 
by the provision. With respect to disclosures to third parties, 
however, the accounting burden would be reduced inasmuch as the 
duty would extend only to disclosures to third parties to whom the 
agency would be required, under the revised act, to propagate 
corrections. (Essentially these are any third parties who may 
reasonably be expected to use the information in a decision-making 
process, or any sources of information who would not otherwise be 
expected to become aware of the error in question[105].) 


The act provides an additional means of accountability 
through the creation of rights of redress in the civil courts for 
data subjects who have been adversely affected by agency practices 
contravening the provisions of the act[106]. The PPSC expressed 
the -oprAron- that, kapart trom Cases lll, Wilco 2NaLvViIdUars, see. 
judicial review of denials of access or correction rights, the 
Operation of the civil remedy as an accountability mechanism is 
insignificant. Accordingly, the commission made two recommenda- 
tions aimed at making the civil remedy a more effective avenue of 
redress for individual data subjects: first, the act‘s require-— 
ment that the individual must show an "adverse effect" resulting 
from an agency practice should be abandoned. The demonstration of 
such an adverse effect might be very difficult in many cases. The 
elimination of this requirement would make it easier for data 


subjects to come forward and seek judicial review of unlawful 
agency practices. Second, the commission recommended that the act 
be revised to permit the recovery of monetary compensation, or 
"general damages," for intangible interests such as pain and 
suffering, loss of reputation, or theschilling effect on :consti- 
tutional rights resulting from excessive collection of data. It 
was the commission's view that the present act's limitation of 
recovery to "actual damages" might operate as a disincentive for 
the bringing of meritorious “claim's “In“which no*meacuraple 
pecuniary loss has been suffered by the data subject whose privacy 
interests have been undermined by agency record-keeping 
practices[107]. 


Although the PPSC concluded that improvements could be made 
to WHetiacty sacar ona stboh ssnredatin gato b.ci vitlo de abitstyoo the 
commission also felt that the act was fundamentally flawed insofar 
as it relied exclusively on the initiative of data subjects in 
seeking effective review of agency practices: 


Someone other than the individual record subject must be in 

a position to hold agency record-keepers accountable; the 
Act's individual enforcement model is simply ineffective ona 
broad scale[108]. 


Moreover, the commission was not persuaded that the criminal 
penalties imposed under the statute provided an effective substi- 
tute for the establishment of a means of more direct Supervision 
of agency practices. 


Bhe eximimnablpenalties (éstabiaushedeby [thebPrivac yo Net cdeal 
with three matters. First, wrongful disclosure by agency employ- 
ees of records about individuals is constituted an offence if the 
disclosure is made "wilfully" by an employee who knows that 
disclosure is+prohibited+ byythevact{[109)}.ssSecend, faa lurid (to 
comply with the system notice requirements of the act is also an 
offence for agency employees[{110]. For these two offences, the 
officer or employee of the agency may be personally liable to pay 
the fine imposed. The third offence created by the act prohibits 
the requesting of a file by any person under false pretenses[111]. 
In the case of each offence, a maximum fine of $5,000 may be 
imposed. 


The PPSC suggests that in the absence of effective supervi- 
sion of the implementation of the act, the offence provisions have 
proved to be something of a mixed blessing. The existence of 
criminal penalties for wrongful disclosure of data is widely known 
among agency personnel, and, in the commission's view, "too often" 
results in denials of access[112]. 


In summary, then, the U.S. Privacy Act of 1974 establishes a 
comprehensive scheme of data protection applicable to personal 
record keeping by federal government agencies. The U.S. statute 
differs from many European schemes by failing to provide for the 
establishment of an independent authority to oversee the imple- 
mentation of the privacy protection principles established in the 
act. The individual data subject provides the exclusive initia- 
tive for independent review of agency compliance with the act. 


The Privacy Protection Study Commission, in its detailed 
study of the operation of the act, made a number of suggestions 
for its revision and improvement. In particular, the commission 
recommended that the operational sections of the act should not be 
triggered by the concept of "systems of records." Subject access 
and correction rights and the exemptions from the applicability of 
the statutory duties imposed by the act should be applicable, in 
principle, to all record systems. Additional suggestions were 
made by the commission for the purpose of strengthening the rules 
relating to internal agency use of personal information and dis- 
closure of information to third parties. Finally, the commission 
expressed some concern about the effectiveness of the implementa- 
tion mechanisms set forth in the statute and made a number of 
suggestions for their improvement. 


COSTS OF IMPLEMENTING THE PRIVACY ACT OF 1974 


The PPSC made an attempt to ascertain the approximate cost 
of implementing the provisions of the Privacy Act throughout the 
agencies of the federal government[113]. It would appear that the 
costs of implementation are substantially less than was first 
estimated. The Office of Management and Budget (OMB) had esti- 
mated in 1974 that implementing the act would cost $200-$300 
million per year over the first four to five years, and would 
require an additional start-up cost in the first two years of 
operation of $100 million. In fact, however, the actual costs 
proved to be much less than these estimates. In 1977, the OMB 
estimated that start-up costs in the first nine months between the 
date of its passage and the date it became effective were 
$29,459,000, and that first year operating expenses were an addi- 
tional $36,599,000. A breakdown of these amounts into various 
categories of expenditure is shown in Figure 1. 


Six large federal agencies (the Departments of Treasury, 
Defense, Justice, and Health, Education and Welfare, the Veteran's 
Administration and the CIA) accounted for 93 per cent of the 
expenditures. The Department of Defense alone accounted for 48 
per cent. 
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Figure 1 


Cost of Implementing the Privacy Act of 1974 


Summary - All agencies 
(Outlays in Thousands of Dollars) 


Start Up ! Operations@ 

Publication Requirements Sil 35934:9 46.0% S$ 4,405 12.0% 
Training 6,825 eh set2 3 A282 90 
Granting Access 914 test 10,670 2962 
Correcting Records 483 1.6 2H71 NG 58 
Security and Control Parodie, 7.4 17,345 Sia 
Accounting for Disclosures 667 2.3 SPAS Pies P| 
New Data Collection Procedures 1, 164 4.0 1 -o07 4.1 
Asklt Other ¥Gosts 3,728 1207, Ay 012 T80 
Reductions from Records/Systems 

Eliminated -45 =Onez —62 O82 
Collections wall 0 —O}1 =0:02 
Total? $29,459 100.0% $36,599 100.03 


1 start up costs include any one-time costs incurred from January 
1, 1975 through September 30, 1976. 


2 Operating costs cover the period September 27, 1975 through 
September 30, 1976. 


3 Totals may not add due to rounding. 


Source: Federal Personal Data Systems Subject to the Privacy Act of 
1974, Second Annual Report of the President, Calendar Year 
19 765.233 
From the PPSC Report, Appendix 4, 40. 


F. U.S.e- STATE LEGISLATION 


Many state governments in the United States have enacted pri- 
vacy protective legislation regulating the use of specific types 
of records containing personal information about individuals. 
Forty-eight states regulate medical records; thirty-two states 
regulate school records; twenty-seven regulate tax records; and 
twenty-seven regulate arrest records. Twenty-one states regulate 
criminal! justice.srecords in‘egeneral, and a total of thirty-fous 
states regulate some form of criminal justice records. Nineteen 
states regulate credit records, and legislation is pending in one 
State. Other types of records regulated to lesser degrees are 
bank records (six states); data banks (four states); and employ- 
ment records (four states). Use of the Social Security Number is 
regulated by five states. It should also be noted that privacy as 
a right is protected by state constitution and by common law in 
the majority of states[114]. 


Of more interest in the present context, nine states have 
enacted comprehensive privacy legislation or Fair Information 
Practices Acts: Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Ohio, Utah and Virginia[115]. (Several 
other states have considered but have not yet enacted such legis- 
lation.) Generally, all of these statutes, which primarily govern 
the public sector, follow the guidelines of the 1973 Health, 
Education and Welfare Report. They are similar in many respects 
to the general scheme adopted in the U.S. Privacy Act of 1974. 


The statutes impose information management duties on govern- 
ment agencies, similar. to those in, the jPrivacy Act ~and) confer lon 
data subjects broad rights of access to and correction of records. 
Civil and criminal liabilities are typically imposed for certain 
breaches of fair information practices. Like the federal statute, 
these schemes apply both to computerized and to manually-stored 
personal information systems. 


In view of the general similarity of the state legislation to 
the federal act, it will not be useful to offer an exhaustive 
account of each state's privacy protection scheme. Nevertheless, 
it may be helpful to discuss three features of these state laws 
not found in the federal statute: first, provisions extending 
coverage to local governmental institutions; second, the adoption 
of data classification schemes; third, the establishment of inde- 
pendent privacy boards or agencies to supervise implementation of 
the legislation. 
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INSTITUTIONAL COVERAGE 


Four of the nine statutes (those of California, Connecticut, 
Indiana, and Utah) apply to state-administered agencies only. The 
Other five statutes are more sweeping in their coverage. The 
statutes of Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Virginia are the most 
far-reaching, requiring both state level and local governmental 
institutions, and even some quasi-public and private entities, to 
comply with the statute. The Ohio and Arkansas statutes fall 
between the two extremes, applying to state and local governmental 
agencies, but not to private corporations. 


DATA CLASSIFICATION SCHEMES 


Four states (California, Indiana, Minnesota and Utah) have 
developed schemes for classifying data in various categories, with 
different confidentiality and disclosure rules for each category. 


Section 1 of the California Information Practices Bill clas- 
sifies personal data in the following three categories: 


Ae personal information, the dissemination of which and the 
accessibility of which is, to some extent, controlled by 
the individual; 


b. confidential information, which is usually inaccessible 
to the subject and controlled primarily by the agency; 


Cie non-personal information, which is considered neutral 
and accessible to anyone in the private or public 
arena. 


pectione 1y0f; thesindiana, Pairabnftormation,; Practices! Acts en- 
ploys a more complicated classification system, dividing data into 
four categories. The first three (private, confidential and 
unrestricted) are similar to the categories in the California 
legislation.«. The,additional; category,.restricted,..vrefers to 
"private information for which the data subject has given consent 
for limited disclosure or for which such consent has not been 


given sbut. fon which, a..compelling public interest. in ppublic 
disclosure may arise." 


Minnesota and Utah, the first states to pass such legisla- 
tion, use three classifications of data in their privacy statutes 
(peavate, .Ccontidentj4a4 sand public) «Under. cection 4),.Of, the 
Minnesota law, private data is that "which is not public but which 
by law is accessible to the individual subject of the data." Con- 
fidential data. is. thats which, 4s not. public. but .is..( a).expressly 
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made confidential by law as to the individual subject of that 
data; (b) collected by a civil or criminal investigative agency as 
part of an active investigation undertaken for the purpose of. the 
commencement of a legal action, provided that the burden of proof 
as to whether such investigation is active or in anticipation of a 
legal action, is upon the agency." Public data is that "whieh ls 
accessible to the public in accordance with the provisions of 
section 15.17 [a freedom of information law] ." 


The other statutes adopt the more common device of making the 
provisions of the act broadly applicable to all personal data and 
then exempting certain kinds of data from the fair information 
practices established in the statute. In the Massachusetts act, 
section 1 defines personal data as "any information concerning an 
individual which, because of name, identifying number, mark or 
description, can be readily associated with a particular individ- 
ual." The Arkansas act adds°the phrase “finger or voiceprint or 
picture, and including any combination of such characters" to its 
definition[(116|<—>° Section-1(D } of the Ohice act’ deftines™ pex sonar 
information" more broadly as "any information that describes any- 
thing about a person, or indicates actions done by or to a person, 
or indicates that a person possesses certain personal character- 
istics, and that contains a name, identifying number, symbol, or 
other identifier assigned to a person." The Connecticut and 
Virginia acts specifically refer to types of information which may 
be considered personal, such as "any information about a person's 
education, finances, medical or emotional condition or history, 
criminal history, employment or business history, family or 
personal Télationships, reputation or character [1l7j7 ort all 
information that describes, locates or indexes anything about an 
individual including his education, financial transactions, 
medical history, ancestry, religion, political ideology, criminal 
or employment “record,” or ‘that=attrords~a Dastse srer anrerr ing 
personal characteristics...and the record of his presence, 
registration, or membership in an organization or activity, or 
aamissiron  to+an “institution” | 1s. 


The data classification technique at first appears to offer 
the promise of greater certainty in the identification of rights 
and obligations pertaining to certain kinds of personal data. In 
particular, it appears to offer a more straightforward solution to 
the problem of determining when personal privacy should be invaded 
for the purpose of granting access to personal information to the 
public under the banner of "freedom of information." The usual 
device employed in U.S. freedom of information and privacy laws is 
to” permit discldsureé”’ When 1t* wild net consti tute-“a \Fekearly 
unwarranted invasion of privacy™ -- a test which is, at best, 
rather too vague and general to offer clear guidance to the public 
servants and courts who must apply it. 
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On closer examination, however, the promise of greater 
certainty appears to be largely illusory. The use of a data 
classification scheme is a matter of drafting style rather than of 
substantive policy. Thus, "confidential information" is defined 
in the California statute in a manner which parallels the typical 
exemptions from the subject access rules in other statutes. The 
ultimate effect is indistinguishable from that of the more common 
drafting style. An illustration may clarify the point. Under 
privacy statutes which do not use a classification scheme, data 
subjects are, for example, usually denied rights of access to 
certain kinds of law enforcement information. Under the 
California act, data subjects are generally denied access to 
"confidential information"({119]. Confidential information is, in 
turn, defined in the act to include law enforcement informa- 
tion[120]. Moreover, with respect to the question of disclosure 
of personal information to members of the public, the California 
act permits disclosure of any personal data, including "confiden- 
tial information" if it is accessible to the public under the 
California freedom of information law[121]. Thus, one is 
ultimately required to determine whether, under that statute, the 
disclosure of the particular information in question would consti- 
tute a "clearly unwarranted invasion of privacy"[122]. In short, 
the use of classification schemes does not appear to effect a 
marked change from or improvement upon the more common drafting 
techniques. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF INFORMATION PRACTICES BOARDS 


A common feature of the state privacy schemes is the 
establishment of an agency or commission -- often called an 
Information Practices Board -- whose mandate it is to oversee the 
implementation of the scheme by governmental agencies and assist 
in the resolution of disputes with data subjects. 


Under the California act, for example, an Office of Informa- 
tion Practices has the power to develop guidelines to assist 
government bodies in the implementation of the privacy protection 
scheme. The office is to assist governmental agencies in "meeting 
technical and administrative requirements"[123], and may establish 
regulations prescribing the form and method of the annual notices 
required by the act for each data system[124]. 


As well, the office provides educational and dispute resolu- 
tion facilities to record subjects and other interested citizens. 
It must set up a toll-free telephone line for citizens seeking 
aid, and must help requesting individuals identify records about 
themselves and secure access to those records[125]. Upon 
receiving a complaint from any citizen about any matter covered by 
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the act, the office "may investigate, determine, and report any 
violationo ofaanymprovistonlof “thisychapter), orsanysregqulatron 
adopted pursuant thereto..."[126], and "may attempt to mediate any 
dispute between the agency and a complaining individual.... In the 
event ‘that mediation fails, the Office of Information Practices 
shall issue a statement of its findings and recommendations to the 
parties & wh 1279. Worinthergethesofircer"shallureportsonsviolacions 
of ‘this chapter, of which “it -has knowledge; to the affected ‘agency 
andbifsthesviobat&soniisendt copmected owi than GOesdays® itosvelie 
Office of the Governor, the Legislature and the appropriate law 
enforcement agency"([128]s"-Inv addition to thesel*procedureés;- the 
Office of Information Practices, the Attorney General, any dis- 
trict attorney ;oanlindivadualmacting fonahissiown *behalijmoxrtany 
member of the public may seek a court order enjoining an agency 
from engaging in improper practices[129]. 


The Minnesota statute delegates privacy protection respon- 
sibilities to two agencies, one of which promulgates regulations 
for the purpose of implementing the statutory scheme, and one of 
which engages in ongoing research and study of privacy-related 
problems. The regulatory authority is conferred on the Commis- 
sioner of the Department of Administration. The commissioner is 
required to promulgate rules implementing the statutory scheme, in 
accordance with standard rule-making procedures in the Minnesota 
Administrative Procedures Act. Prior to adoption of these rules, 
the commissioner is required to give notice to all affected state 
agencies and political subdivisions, and conduct public hearings. 
The rules must not, however, affect the rights of data subjects 
conferred’ by the act. Apart from promulgating rules, the main 
responsibility of the commissioner consists in preparing an annual 
report to the legislature summarizing the information contained in 
the annual data systems notices required by the act, and notifying 
the legislature of any problems relating to the administration, 
implementation and enforcement of any of the sections of the act, 
especially those which might, in his opinion, require legislative 
action[130]. The research function is performed by the Privacy 
Study Commission, a body established by the act, which consists of 
six members, three of whom are appointed by a legislative commit- 
tee and three of whom are appointed by the Speaker of the House. 
The commission's primary responsibility is to make a "continuing 
study and investigation of data on individuals collected, stored, 
used and disseminated by political subdivisions, state agencies, 
statewide systems, and any other public or private entity in the 
state of Minnesota the commission may deem appropriate for such 
study and investigation"[131]. (It is our wderstanding that the 
large volume of research work necessarily associated with the use 
of personal data by public institutions has thus far prevented the 
commission from examining private sector privacy problems.) The 
commission is granted extensive investigatory powers to enable it 
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to carry out its mandate. The commission may issue subpoenas 
"requiring the appearance of persons, production of relevant 
records, and the giving of relevant testimony"[132]. Ultimately 
its research work is expected to lead to recommendations for 
legislative action, administrative action or voluntary adoption of 
whatever requirements and principles are deemed necessary "to 
protect the privacy of individuals while meeting the legitimate 
needs of government and society for information"[133]. 


Variations on these institutional patterns are to be found in 
the privacy acts of Arkansas, Indiana, Ohio and Utah. The 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and Virginia statutes do not establish 
Similar administrative supervisory and enforcement mechanisms. 
All nine of the state laws do provide, however, for some form of 
judicial review of agency conduct through court adjudication of 
disputes between data subjects and governmental agencies. 


Ge CANADA: THE CANADIAN HUMAN RIGHTS ACT, PART IV 


The purpose of Part IV of the Canadian Human Rights Act[134] 
is to guarantee to individuals rights of access and correction 


with respect to personal information about them held by federal 
government departments and institutions, and to control the use 
and dissemination of this information[135]. 


The central features of the legislation are as follows. 
First,,.the.acturequires.sthe. publications. of..an,,annua lo index, de- 
scribing all "federal information banks"[136] which are defined, 
in effect, as stores of personal information maintained by the 
Canadian government for use in decision-making processes. Second, 
the act sets out a statement of rights of subject access to and 
corrections ithi sp data i137). Thana, ‘the. acti pemmite. nrecond 
keepers to transfer data for administrative purposes only if the 
proposed use is "derivative" (consistent with the use for which 
the data was first collected) or if the data subject has consented 
to jhe. -transfen( 381 .40F ourth,: thessactaprovides that, complaints 
about violation. of, datan sub ect; rights, conferred.bys the. act. are. to 
be investigated by the Privacy Commissioner[139]. Finally, the 
act gives authority to the Treasury Board (the federal government 
agency primarily responsible for financial administration) to 
oversee future collection and storage of personal informa- 
tion[140]. In exercising its responsibilities under the act, the 
Treasury Board has developed an elaborate set of directives and 
guidelines which are evidently designed to ensure implementation 
of the privacy protection objectives of the act[141]. These 
directives and guidelines are not promulgated under the act as 
regulations and hence do not have the force of law. However, the 
Treasury Board has indicated that directives are to be adhered to 
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unless a deviation has been consented to by the Treasury Board. 
Guidelines are not mandatory but "should be followed unless there 
is’ good’ reason not ‘to°'do' "so." Inttheout bine whi ehs follows ; 
describing the ways in which the federal scheme deals with 
collection of data, subject access and correction rights, trans- 
fers of data, and administration and enforcement mechanisms, we 
will refer to thé provisions of the act and the “regulations 
promulgated thereunder, as well as to these Treasury Board 
directives and guidelines. 


COLLECTION OF INFORMATION 


The act itself places no limits on the types of personal in- 
formation to be gathered from record subjects, nor does it set up 
any code or rules defining agency obligations and subject rights 
during the collection process. However, section 56(2) authorizes 
the "designated minister" (in this case, the President of the 
Treasury Board) to review and make recommendations about these 
activities. 


In order to coordinate the collection of information for... 
information banks within the control of government institu- 
tions and to eliminate wherever possible any unnecessary 
collection of information for storage in such information 
banks, the designated Minister shall cause to be kept under 
review the utilization of existing information banks and 
proposals for the creation of new information banks or the 
substantial modification of existing ones and shall make such 
recommendations as he considers appropriate to appropriate 
Ministers with regard to information banks that, in his 
opinion, are underutilized or the existence of which can be 
terminated. 


The act also recognizes the importance of regulating collec- 
tion activities at the systems-design stage; it directs that no 
new information bank shall be established and that no substantial 
modification of existing banks shall be made without the approval 
of the Treasury Board[(142]. In addition, section 62(3) deals with 
the collection process by granting the Governor in Council powers 
to make regulations 


(b) prescribing any special procedures to be followed by a 
government institution in obtaining personal information 


for inclusion in a federal information bank; 


and 
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(g) providing for the management and surveillance of records 
of any government institution to promote the protection 
of individual privacy and to ensure that the provisions 
of this Part are complied with. 


The regulations[143] promulgated in the exercise of this 
authority provide, in effect, that 


no personal information may be collected in a federal infor- 
mation bank unless the bank has been duly registered by the 
Treasury Board; 


wherever possible, government institutions shall collect 
personal information directly from the record subject; and 


government institutions shall inform the record subject of 
"the purposes to be served by such collection, the authority 
therefor and the rights of the individual under the Act." 


The Treasury Board directives and guidelines which implement 
the policy of the act and the regulations with respect to collec- 
tion show a concern to reduce, where possible, the collection of 
personal data. In an introductory statement, it is suggested that 
"government institutions may not collect irrelevant, unjustified 
or intensely discriminatory information"[144]. A mandatory 
directive provides as follows: 


Government institutions shall maintain only those banks of 
information (BIN) for which: 


(a) information can be directly related to the authority 
under which it operates or to approved program and 
activity objectives; 


(b) the benefit to be derived from the use of the informa- 
tion outweighs the cost to the government institution 
and the response burden placed on data sources; 


(c) the use of information in the BIN cannot result in a 
discriminatory practice based on proscribed grounds of 
discrimination set out in Part I of the Canadian Human 
Rights Act[145]. 


A further objective set forth in the guidelines which may 
have the effect of reducing the collection of personal data is 
embodied in the Treasury Board's directive that banks of 
information (BINs) "shall be designed to minimize the response 
burden"[146]. Among the techniques suggested by the board for 
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lessening the response burden imposed on data subjects is 
"reducing the number of questions" and "reducing frequency of 
collection"([(147]. 


Other aspects of the methodology for reducing the response 
burden may appear to be less clearly conducive to privacy protec- 
tion. For example, it is suggested that response burden can be 
minimized by "using existing information rather than establishing 
new BINsS"[148]. The board also sets forth a mandatory directive 
that "government institutions shall design the collection of 
information for inclusion in BINs to meet as many federal govern- 
ment uses as possible..."([149]. The establishment of such 
multi-use personal data banks may be inconsistent with a general 
policy of attempting to ensure that personal information submitted 
for one purpose will not be used for another. Nonetheless, two 
limiting factors in the board's policies may lessen the risk of 
such use. First, the data subject is, as a general rule, to be 
informed of the uses to which personal information will be put. 
Second, the board's policies on collection are subject to the 
general rule that data collected for one adminstrative purpose 
cannot be used for another unless the data subject has consented 
to thet fupther? useror Suniessithe fur ther “use “is *“"derivatives” 


The Treasury Board guidelines also deal with implementation 
of: the regulations: relating ‘to “the manner in which data “are 
collected (for example, the rules that personal data should, where 
possible, be collected directly from the data subject, and that 
the subject should be informed of the purposes to be served by the 
collection as well as his rights under the act). In addition, the 
board has published a mandatory directive which states that "in 
the course!:-of) collecting information for inclusion™in’ ‘a~BIN;,’ data 
sources shall not be given the impression that response is 
mandatory unless response is legally required"[150]. 


SUBJECT ACCESS AND CORRECTION RIGHTS 


Under the act, a data subject is entitled to obtain access 
Only to those records in the control of the governmental institu- 
tion which identify him by name or otherwise allow "readily 
ascertainable" identification, and are used by the institution in 
a decision-making process relating directly to him. Section 52(1) 
of the act entitles an individual to 


Vs examine the record; 


2 know how the record has been used since its creation, or 
Since the act came into force; 
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3. request corrections; 


4. require that a notation of a requested correction be 
made on the record, if the record is not amended in 
accordance with his request. 


The act itself is silent about the procedures for granting 
subject access. However, the Treasury Board's Administrative 
Policy Manual outlines methods for verifying an applicant's iden- 
tity, for making the record available if a copy is not requested, 
and for determining what kinds of data are available[151]. 


Acknowledgement of correction requests must be made within 
thirty days. Different criteria are set for processing requests 
for changes to factual material and opinion data. In the latter 
case, it appears that a correction request will result in a 
notation of the data subject's differing opinion on the files. 


Access to government-held records is facilitated by the 
statutory requirement that the Treasury Board publish an annual 
index of federal information banks, which must contain the names 
of all government data banks and describe the kinds of records 
they contain[152]. Each data bank listing includes the name of a 
person to consult when requesting access to a record. 


The act permits Cabinet ministers to exempt either an entire 
information bank or a particular record or portions thereof from 
the general requirements of publication and subject access. For 
example, where a minister is of the opinion that disclosure of the 
existence of the information bank or of the information it con- 
tains would be injurious to international relations, national 
defence or security, or federal-provincial relations, or would be 
likely to disclose information collected by an investigatory 
branch of government, or would be detrimental to the operation of 
the prison system, he may, with the approval of the Cabinet, order 
thatuthe anformation.to), be, published. about it;in=the: index be 
restricted and that subject access be denied[153]. 


Similarly, the appropriate minister has discretion to deny 
subject access to particular records or portions thereof if he is 
of the opinion that knowledge of the existence of the record or of 
information contained in it would be harmful to any of the inter- 
ests outlined above; if it might reveal personal information about 
another individual; if it might impede the operation of a court of 
law or other tribunal; or if it might disclose legal advice given 
to the government[154]. The appropriate minister may also order 
that subject access to a record be denied if, in his opinion, the 
public benefit to be derived from permitting subject access to 
such records is outweighed by the costs of providing access[155]. 
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Thus, the statutory exemptions from the publication and 
subject access requirements of Part IV give broad discretion to 
ministers to override the provisions of the act. However, in most 
cases, the mandatory Treasury Board directives outlining the pro- 
cedures to be followed require consultation with other officials 
Or ministers prior to claiming an exemption from the act. 


Finally, it should be noted that although section 52(1) of 
the act entitles the individual to "know how the record has been 
used since its creation," there is no requirement, statutory or 
otherwise, that a record of disclosures of the file be maintained. 
The individual data subject presumably is apprised of the uses 
made of the information either by being informed of its potential 
uses at the time of collection or, where the statute so requires, 
when the consent of the data subject for a proposed transfer is 
needed. 


TRANSFER OF RECORDS 


In common with many other North American privacy protection 
schemes, the act sets forth a general rule that no transfer of 
records can be made unless certain conditions are met. This 
limitation on transfers is achieved primarily through the concepts 
of "derivative" and "non-derivative" uses of records; a derivative 
use is a use "consistent with the use for which [the record] was 
compiled"[156]. The index published by the Treasury Board must 
contain a description of derivative uses. In order to make other 
administrative use of a record a government institution must seek 
the»consentof ithe individual. Section 52(2) provides as 
follows: 


Every individual is entitled to be consulted and must consent 
before personal information concerning that individual that 


was provided by that individual to a government institution 
fora particular purpose is used or made available for use 
for any non-derivative use for an administrative purpose 


unless the use of that information for that non-derivative 
use is authorized by or pursuant to law [emphasis added]. 


The essential character of the provision rests on a decision 
that the no-transfer rule ought to be precisely aimed at the 
problem of administrative use of personal information for a 
purpose other than that for which it was collected. For example, 
medical information supplied for the purpose of gaining veterans' 
benefits should not be used in the making of a decision not to 
employ the veteran in question in the public service. 
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While the notion of "derivative use" is similar to the U.S. 
Privacy Act concept of "routine use" (derivative use requires 
"consistency" with the original purpose for collection; routine 
use is defined in terms of "compatibility" with the original 
purpose), the Canadian Human Rights Act provision develops a much 
more modest no-transfer rule than does the Privacy Act in the 
United States. First, the Canadian Human Rights Act no-transfer 
rule applies only to data submitted by the data subject. 
Information collected from third-party sources (such as friends, 
neighbours, or private sector instituticns) or, indeed, generated 
by government itself, is not covered by the rule. TiSecond, the 
rule only prohibits transfers for an "administrative purpose" 
which is not a derivative use. The section does not regulate 
transfers for other purposes. In theory, then, the federal 
government could disclose identifiable individual data to any 
person or institution, provided that the recipient does not 
propose to use the information for an "administrative purpose." 
("Administrative purpose" is defined in section 49 of the act as 
"the use of [a] record in a decision-making process that relates 
directly to that individual.") Where an agency wishes to use 
information supplied for one administrative purpose For vVanother 
such purpose, it may do so as long as the second administrative 
use is "consistent" with the purpose for which it was originally 
submitted by the data subject. (For example, information supplied 
by an individual on a licence application form might be used by 
the licensing agency in the context of a later decision to revoke 
the licence granted pursuant to the original application.) The 
U.S. Privacy Act, on the other hand, regulates all transfers of 
identifiable data by providing that no agency shall disclose "any 
record" unless one of the eleven exempting provisions applies. 


There is, of course, one fundamental distinction between the 
Canadian and U.S. schemes. In the Canadian act, the derivative 
use is one which is determined to be such by the minister, while 
under the U.S. Act, the standard is not (in theory at least) 
subject to interpretation at the discretion of the agency. It is 
difficult to gain a clear understanding of how the Canadian 
no-transfer rule is to operate without some appreciation of how 
ministerial discretion with respect to the "derivative use" con- 
cept is deployed. The Treasury Board has developed an elaborate 
set of guidelines relating to the proper interpretation of 
"derivative use." Since the various departments and agencies 
covered by the Canadian Human Rights Act are likely to adhere 
fairly closely to these guidelines, they give some indication of 
how the concept of derivative use works in practice. The Treasury 
Board's interpretation of the derivative use concept is as 
follows: 


So 


Consistency with the particular purpose 


A derivative use is one that is consistent with the 
particular purpose. The most important category of 
derivative use is the use, by the collecting agency, that has 
an obvious relationship with the particular purpose. For 
example, the particular purpose of information provided by an 
applicant for some benefit would be the decision to grant the 
benefit. Derivative use would include statistical research 
by the agency concerned with the effectiveness of the benefit 
program, uses in conjunction with a similar benefit program 
operated by the agency, and uses in conjunction with auditing 
and policing the benefit. More generally, a_use should be 
generally claimed as derivative (a) if it is connected with 
the main work of the agency that collected this information; 
or (b) if it is used by other agencies in an application 
connected with the particular purpose, provided that the 
individual who supplied the information was aware of, or 
could have reasonably inferred such use at the time of 
Collection. On the other hand, a use should be generally 
claimed as non-derivative if it results in information going 
to another agency for purposes not directly connected with 
the operation of the program for which the information was 
collected or if the use within the agency is sufficiently 
novel that the individual could not reasonably have 
anticipated uses of this type at the time of collection. 


An exception relates to information supplied under legal 
compulsion or to obtain financial benefit. In these cases, 
derivative use should be defined narrowly to correspond 
closely to the particular purpose, to uses in obtaining 
closely associated benefits, or to policing and auditing of 
these benefits [emphasis added] [157]. 


This view of derivative use is rather similar to the refined 
concept of "routine use" recommended by the PPSC in its review of 
the operation of the Privacy Act. The underlined portion above 
contains language which is remarkably similar to the revised 
definition of routine use proposed by the PPSC. ALEDOUGH «Lue 
Canadian Human Rights Act no-transfer rule, controls a.much 
narrower range of transfers than does the U.S. Privacy Act, the 
Treasury Board elaboration does present a fairly restrictive 
notion of the concept of routine information transfers. 


The matter of informed and voluntary consent is also 
regulated to some extent in the Treasury Board guidelines. In 
brief, the guidelines require that when consent is sought, ,the 
non-derivative use should be precisely identified, the data 
subject should be given an opportunity to positively indicate his 
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consent, and he should be advised that any refusal to consent for 
non-derivative use will not result in an adverse decision in 
conjunction with the particular purpose being served by the 
collection of information[158]. Although the agency is permitted 
to seek consent either at the time of collection or subsequently, 
some attempt is made to control the format of the request for 
consent in order to ensure that it is informed and voluntary. The 
final problem identified by the U.S. PPSC (access by legislators 
making interventions on behalf of their constituents) is dealt 
with by the Treasury Board guidelines on the basis that such use 
would be derivative and, accordingly, access may be given. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ENFORCEMENT 


The President of the Treasury Board is responsible for the 
administration of the act and for ensuring that governmental 
institutions operate their information banks in accordance with 
directives and guidelines issued by the board. Substantial 
changes to existing systems or the creation of new information 
banks are subject to the board's approvale The use and possible 
termination of existing data banks are matters on which the board 
mayvconduct anvestigations sandomake “recommeéendatlonsnto> the 
appropriate minister. 


The act also establishes the office of the Privacy Commis- 
sioner, who is a full-time member of the Canadian Human Rights 
Commission appointed by the Minister of Justice[159]. The Privacy 
Commissioner is responsible for ensuring that the rights provided 
by Part IV are extended to the public by the government depart- 
ments and agencies covered by the statute. Individuals who allege 
that their Part IV rights have been violated have the right to 
complain to the Privacy Commissioner, who must investigate all 
complaints[160]. If the commissioner finds that the rights of a 
data subject have been violated or denied, he reports his findings 
to, the. ministermmesponsibie. form themqovermment ,gen¢ey 
concerned[161]. However, the commissioner's powers are limited to 
making recommendations for action: he cannot compel an agency to 
change its record-keeping practices or initiate court proceedings 
for breach of the statute. In fact, the statute does not provide 
civil, or criminal liability for: breaches of the rights it creates. 
Individuals whose rights are infringed must rely on the Privacy 
Commissioner's ability to negotiate for redress» with the 
governmental institution in question. To allow parliamentary and 
public. scrutiny of.the operations of. .the,Office.of the) Privacy 
Commissioner, the act requires that the commissioner file an 
annual report with the Minister of Justice, who must lay it before 
Parliament[162]. 
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The Canadian act differs from most European legislation and 
from the data protection scheme recommended by the British Lindop 
Committee in that there is no independent authority with the power 
to compel government data users to comply with the principles of 
the statute. Responsibility for administration and general super- 
vision lies with the Treasury Board, which is part of the existing 
administrative machinery of government and whose mandate embraces 
much more than privacy protection. Responsibility for ensuring 
that data subjects' rights are protected lies with the Privacy 
Commissioner, whose powers are advisory only. 


He - CANADA: PROVINCIAL PRIVACY LEGISLATION 


Although there are no provincial statutes Sit) aya elie C 
to Part IV of the federal Canadian Human Rights Act ensuring the 
protection of personal privacy in the context of government data- 
handling practices[163], three provinces have enacted general 
statutes making invasion of privacy a ground for a civelysubetby 
the person affected. Anglo-Canadian common law does not explicit- 
ly recognize a right to privacy; the Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia privacy acts attempt to remedy this perceived 
deficiency by creating a statutory cause of action for privacy 
invasion[164]. 


None of the three acts requires the complainant to show 
financial loss in order to succeed: the invasion or violation of 
privacy is itself deemed to be sufficient injunmy toanerict 
compensation. The right to privacy is defined differently in the 
acts. In British Columbia, for example, the "nature and degree" 
of privacy to which an indivdual is entitled is limited to what is 
"reasonable in the circumstances"[165]. Other sections of the 
acts suggest that their primary intent is to control unwarranted 
invasions of physical privacy by way of eavesdropping, surveil- 
lance and the unauthorized use of another's likeness for profit. 


The Manitoba and Saskatchewan acts provide that the unauthor- 
ized use of letters, diaries and other personal documents may 
constitute an invasion of privacy[166]. These two statutes 
recognize to some extent the concept of informational privacy, 
which is the primary concern of this Commission. However, none of 
the three privacy acts deals expressly with the inappropriate or 
unauthorized use of personal information which has been given 
voluntarily to another person or institution and integrated in an 
information bank. 


By explicitly recognizing personal privacy as an interest 


worthy of legal protection in its own right, these statutes are an 
advance from the position of Anglo-Canadian common law, and under 
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certain circumstances they may provide redress for wrongful 
invasions of privacy[167]. However, they are basically reforms of 
existing tort law, and do not fully address the problems of data- 
handling practices in the computer age. The usefulness of tort 
law in protecting informational privacy will be discussed in more 
detail in the next chapter. 


Ie NEW SOUTH WALES: THE PRIVACY COMMITTEE 


It is of interest to compare the data protection schemes 
developed in Europe and North America to the rather different 
approach adopted by New South Wales, Australia, in dealing with 
privacy protection problems. The New South Wales Privacy Commit- 
tee was established by legislation in 1975[168]. Essentially, the 
powers of the committee are to engage in research and investiga- 
tion of privacy protection problems, broadly construed, and to 
seek the resolution of specific complaints brought to the commit- 
tee's attention by individuals who feel that their privacy has 
been invaded[169]. 


The general structure and the terms of reference of the 
privacy committee are closely modelled on the recommendations put 
forward in a report on the law of privacy written by Professor 
WeL. Morison, which was tabled in the New South Wales parliament 
in April 1973[170]. The Morison Report canvassed existing legal 
protections of privacy interests and made an appraisal of their 
applicability to a number of areas of activity in which invasions 
of personal privacy might occur. It was Morison's conclusion that 
because of existing and foreseeable threats to the privacy of the 
individual, some legislative initiative should be taken. However, 
in view of the "lack of development of privacy policies at the 
present time" and the extent to which these matters are affected 
by rapid social and technological change, it was recommended that, 
rather than create a general legal right to privacy, it would be 
desirable to establish a body which would attempt to mediate 
disputes and gather information with a view to recommending such 
specific legislative initiatives as might appear necessary. The 
Privacy Committee itself outlined the rationale for this approach 
to privacy protection problems in the following terms: 


A general privacy law could cause uncertainty until a large 
body of supplementary case law develops. As a result it 
could be a law offering spasmodic and uneven protection. 
Other problems are that the social contexts of many privacy 
problems are little understood, the proper values of privacy 
are open to debate, and the field of privacy is subject to 
rapid social and technological change. The majority of 
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privacy issues can be resolved by the Committee without 
recourse to legal proceedings[171]. 


The composition of the committee is prescribed by statute, 
and it is composed of twelve to fifteen members, of whom one must 
be the Ombudsman. Of the remaining members, two are appointed by 
the Governor from elected members of the legislature, with one 
nominated by the leader of the Opposition and one by the respon- 
sible minister; two are members of the public service, two are 
university faculty members, and the others are persons nominated 
by the minister who have "special knowledge of or interest in 
matters affecting the privacy of persons"[{172]. The committee has 
the power to delegate its statutory powers to subcommittees (in 
fact, most of the committee's statutory functions are performed at 
the subcommittee level). To date ;'t£herbulk4 of the “committe ets 
energies have been absorbed in its complaints investigation and 
research functions. 


The committee is vested with powers similar to those of a 
royal commission; it may require the production of documents and 
the appearance of witnesses[173]. It is our understanding that, 
as a general rule, the power to conduct investigations is infre- 
quently, if ever, used by the committee. The committee prefers to 
seek voluntary cooperation both in its investigations and in its 
attempts to find solutions to specific complaints. 


The range of privacy protection problems examined by the 
committee is very broad. Since its establishment, it has consid- 
ered, among other subjects, privacy protection problems arising in 
the course of credit reporting, law enforcement, the delivery of 
health care services, employer-employee relations, the activities 
of the press, and radio’ and television, the use of rights of 
entry, unsolicited mail and telephone calls, the use of surveil- 
lance devices and the operation of personal data banks by both 
private and public institutions[174]. The committee has published 
an illuminating and thoughtful series of more than fifty research 
papers, case studies, briefs, and suggested codes of practice. 
During the period between its establishment in 1975 and June 1978, 
the committee actively investigated almost 900 complaints. In 
only two cases were the committee's recommendations rejected. 


The Privacy Committee appears to have enjoyed considerable 
Success in achieving complaint resolution and the voluntary 
adoption of codes of behaviour. The committee's work thus 
represents an interesting experiment in the use of mediation and 
self-regulation as techniques for addressing privacy protection 
problems. Indeed, the committee has advocated the view that 
self-regulation undertaken in a cooperative spirit is generally a 
more desirable approach to the privacy issue than the adoption of 
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legislative schemes[175]. Although the committee has not pre- 
cluded itself from recommending legislation in the future, it has 
not yet recommended the adoption of legislated privacy protection 
schemes with respect to either private or public institutions, nor 
has it recommended the enactment of a law establishing a general 
right of privacy. 


Of particular interest in the present context is the approach 
taken by the committee to the problems of informational privacy 
arising in the context of personal record keeping by public and 
private institutions. Consistent with its approach to other areas 
of privacy protection problems, the committee studied a number of 
specific record-keeping practices and published guidelines for the 
operation of personal data systems[176], which it recommended for 
adoption by all private and public institutions operating personal 
data systems. These guidelines were summarized in the following 
terms: 


The Seven Basic Principles 

These are intended to guide organizations in achieving their 

legitimate aims without undue intrusion into people's lives. 

In different situations different methods of implementation 

of these guidelines will be appropriate. 

A. The Justification for the System 

1. Social Acceptability of the System's Purpose and Uses 
A personal data system should exist only if it has a 


general purpose and specific uses which are socially 
acceptable. 


2. Relevance and Social Acceptability of Data for Specific 
Decisions 


Personal data should only be used when it is relevant to 


the particular decision being made, and itsouse°> for this 
decision is socially acceptable. 


Be The Operation of the System 


> Data Collection 


The minimum necessary data should be collected, using 
fair collection methods, and from appropriate sources. 
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Ae Data Integrity, Security and Retention 


Standards should be established and maintained regarding 
data integrity, data security and the period for which 
identified personal data is retained. 


5% Data Access 


Personal data should only be accessed consistently with 
the systems' socially acceptable uses, and for addition- 
al uses by consent or by law. 


C$ Mechanisms of Public Access 
6. Public Access 


The interested public should be able to know of the 
existence, purpose, uses and methods of operation of 
personal data systems; to object to any feature of a 
system; and where appropriate to have change enforced. 


aie Subject Access 


Every person should be able to know of the existence and 
of the content of data which relates to himself; to 
complain about any featuce of that data or its use; and 
where appropriate to have change enforced[177]. 


A more detailed statement of these seven principles is then 
set forward by the committee in terms which would be very familiar 
to readers of the North American and European data protection 
literature and legislation. With respect to the collection of 
data, the committee recommends that the minimum data necessary to 
achieve the purpose is all that should be collected;vand that it 
should be collected, where possible, from the data subject him- 
self. In the course of the process of collection, the data 
subject should be made aware of the purpose and uses for which the 
data is collected, and should be advised of the consequences of 
failure to supply the information and of how he might direct an 
inquiry or complaint if he is dissatisfied with the collection 
activity. The committee has apparently enjoyed some considerable 
success in persuading both the government bodies and private 
sector institutions to adopt data protection practices in accord= 
ance with the guidelines. 
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CHAPTER 29 NOTES 


The Swedish Data Bank Statute, 1973, c. 289, s. 2. 
References in this chapter to this statute are to the English 
translations in Charles K. Wilk, ed., Selected Foreign 


National Data Protection Laws and Bills (Washington: USGPO, 


U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Telecommunications, 
1978), cited hereafter as Wilk, and in P.G. Vinge, Swedish 
Data Act (Stockholm: Federation of Swedish Industries, 
1973). For a discussion of the Data Inspection Board's 
activities, with particular reference to statistical data, 
see D.H. Flaherty, Privacy and Government Data Banks (London: 
Mansell,:1979), Chapter 7. 

Lbider ls.23. 

LOL. ,mredimeation OL May bl, io/s7 —S« 24). 

The Swedish Data Bank Statute defines the registrar- 
accountable as "anyone on whose behalf the register is 
maintained, provided that he also has control over the 
register." The registrar-accountable may be either a natural 
person or an organization. The duties of the 
registrar-accountable are set out in ss. 8-14 of the act. 
Data Bank Statute, ss. 5 and 6. 

EDid.!, SSe 8-14. 

Ness ip meet ye oie e cya ow 

LBL 7~-Se-~25% 

TDs, Se 4. 

Tbid.; Regulation of May 11,. 19737. -s.2(10). 

LOUGs;. Sor 22 = 

TDL cy) (Sie 256 

Ibids;, ses 24. 

Lbadsy se S'«0 204 


Lbaigs, Se 21% 


Sweden, Committee for Data Legislation (DALK), 
Personregister-Datorer Integritet (Stockholm: DALK, 1978). 
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See generally, F.eW. Hondius, Emerging Data Protection in 
Europe (New York: American Elsevier Publishing Company Ince, 
1975), Chapter 3; Report of the Committee on Data Protection 
(1978; cmnd. 7341) 31-35, cited hereafter as Lindop Report. 


Report of the Committee on Privacy (1972; Cnind sno U 12s aC Led 
hereafter as Younger Report. 


Act Relating to Personal Data Registers, Wd SenS eases 


EDI. 7. Seles 
THis SS oo a Ore alos 
Tbide, SSe 13-35. 


Ibid., Se 41. 


Private Registers Act, 1S7S, Nos 205 pS oe 


Law No. 78-17 of January 6, 1978, Concerning Data Processing, 


Files and Liberties, translated in Wilk, 48. 

Ppids parle. Loe 

TDids 7 alt eee 

TDids,, abus, <2s 

ITDids ; arte 8. 

German Federal Republic, Law for the Protection of Personal 
Data Against Misuse in Data Processing (Federal Data 
Protection Law), 1977, translated in Wilk, 10. 

TDlde, Ge 3 

Lites  SSe eC ana eo oy. 

THis) Soe hl) 7 ee, ano ons 

Ibid., se 7(2)- The act applies to certain organizations in 
the absence of similar laws passed by the "Lander" 
(provinces): "Insofar as data protection is not governed by 
Land law, the provisions of this chapter...shall apply to 
(1) authorities and other public agencies of the Lander, 
municipalities and their associations, and other legal 


entities of public law under the supervision of the Land, and 
to associations if these implement federal law; 
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(2) authorities and other public agencies of the Lander 
insofar as they function as organs of the administration of 
Astice, 

DDE si, {Sis ” p2, (sla) ce 

EBLGS, 's'CV2 (294% 

Tbid., S-« 34. 

EDUGn 7a SS N52 Oye S40 

Younger ‘Report; para. ‘oz l,“622." “The ’committee*’al so. recom— 
mended that the law on breach of confidence actions be 


clarified and a statutory cause of action be created as a 
remedy for invasion of privacy. 


Computers and Privacy (1975-5 Cmnds 165 530s. 


Report of the Committee on Data Protection (1978; 
Cmnadin 73a) . 


At the time of its report, the committee foresaw a need for 
thirty-seven separate data classes and fifty different codes 


of practice: Lindop Report, 164. 

dpi d's 5.32.01 

ibid.,, 202-203. 

epics, = 1917, 

THideys 175. 

Ibid., 178. 

Ne op le Pa, 

ITbidei, 201. 

Ibid., 226. At the time of its report, the committee noted 
that very little sensitive social work information was in 


fact stored by computer but stated that the situation would 
likely change in the near future. 
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Ibid., 188. In practice, this appointment would be made on 
the advice of the Prime Minister. 





Litdsy Sis 


Ibid., 193. The committee recommended that the legislation 
allow for an appeal to the courts on a question of law from a 
decision of the DPA. 


Privacy Act, 1974, 5 U-.SeGegu Sex SO2ay passed as part of Pub. 
lave No. 93-579. 


Records, Computers and the Rights of Citizens (Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1973), cited hereafter as HEW 
Report. see generally, Senate Committee on Government 
Operations and the House Committee on Government Operations, 
Joint Committee "Legislative History of the Privacy Act of 


19744 ,63 -41874{Pubilic Law 93-579)", Source Book on Privacy, 
September 1976. 


Privacy Act, 1974, Pub. Le No. 93-579, Sse 2(b)- 
Lb¥das, Se 3 Us 


The PPSC was established pursuant to section 5 of the Privacy 
Acte 


Personal Privacy in an Information Society (Washington: 
USGPO, 1977), cited hereafter’ as PPSC Report. 


PPSC Report, Appendix 4, The Privacy Act of 1974: . bn 
Assessment (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1977) 76, cited 
hereafter as App. 4. 

AU SaGewtie, Bvee | Slits 
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PPSC Report, App. 4, 8. 
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D Use Ce G6 50 2a( G)'('1) « 
Ibid., Ss. (a) (4). 


Ibid.’ s. (a) (5). 


PPSC Report, App. 4, 5. 
ibid.’ 6. 


The following definition of the term "accessible record" was 
suggested: 


(6) the term "accessible record" means an individually 
identifiable record, except a research or statistical record, 
which is 


(a) systematically filed, stored, or otherwise maintained 
according to some established retrieval scheme or 
indexing structure and which is, in practice, accessed 
by use of, or reference to, such retrieval scheme or 
indexing structure for the principal purpose of 
retrieving the record, or any portion thereof, on the 
basis of the identity of, or so as to identify, an 
individual, or 


(b) otherwise readily accessible because: 


(i) the agency is able to access the record without an 
unreasonable expenditure of time, money, effort, or 
other resources, or 


(ii) the individual to whom the record pertains is able 
to provide sufficiently specific locating 
information so as to render the record accessible 
by the agency without an unreasonable expenditure 
of time, money, effort or other resources. 


See PPSC Report, App. 4, 9. The total number of systems 
exempted in this fashion would be less than this, however, 


since exemptions may have been claimed for the same system 
under several different exempting provisions. 


PPSC Report, App. 4, 37-38. 
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Ibid., (d)(2). 
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8 1 Ibid., (d)(3)- 

82 Ibid., (d) (4). 

83 PPSC Report, App. Ay Wel 2o. 
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85 Ibid., Se 7. 

86... Ibid.,, se (e)(1)- 

87 Ibid., s. (e)(2)- 
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91 See PPSC Report, App. 4, 90-91. 
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94 PPSC Report, App. 4, 91-95. 
95 PPSC Report, 33-37; App. 4, 95- 
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97 Ibid., s- (e) (10). 

98 PPSC Report, App. 4, 98-99. 
99 Ibid., 97. 
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102 Ibid.,'se (c)(2). 
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104 Ibid., s. (c) (4). 


105 PPSC Report, App. 4, 103, 122-23. 
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PPSC Report, App. 4, 103-106. 
Ibid., 97. 

SEs Ce 8S 6 DO Za wl)( 1). 
Thidapt se" (i) (2). 


Tore, § Se (19:03). 


PPSC Report, App. 4, 97. 


Ibid., App. 4, 39-41, and see Kentucky Legislative Research 
Commission, Research Report No. 145, Personal Information and 
Privacy (Frankfort, ‘Ky .:°9 1977) *19-27 "for "a ‘discissrontof! the 
cost implications of privacy protection schemes. 


See Robert E. Smith, Compilation of State and Federal Privacy 


Laws, 1978-79 (Washington: Privacy Journal, 1978) and 
Privacy Protection Study Commission, Privacy in the States, 
Appendix 1 (Washington: USGPO, 1977). 


Arkansas, Information Practices Act, Ark. Stat. Ann., s. 
16-804; California, Information Practices Act of 1977, Cal. 
Civil Code, see s. 1798; Connecticut, Personal Data Act, 
Conn. Gen. Stat. Ann., se. 4-190; Indiana, Fair Information 
Practices Act, I.C. 4-1-6-1; Massachusetts, Fair Information 
Practices Act, Mass. Gen. Laws, Ann. ch. 66A, as amended: 
Minnesota, Data Security and Privacy Act, Minn. Stat. Ann., 
Ss. 15.162; Ohio, Personal Information Control Act, Ohio Rev. 
Code, se 1347.01; Utah, Information Practices Act, Utah Code 
Ann,’ Ss- ‘63=50=1 -° Virginia ,) Privacy Protection: Act, ‘Va. Code, 
Ses 2 *1=3'7 7 « 


Information Practices Act, s. 16-702(e). 
Personal Data Act, se 1(i). 

Privacy Protection Act, s. 2.1-379(2). 
Information Practices Act, se. 1/98.40. 
Ibid., s. 1798.3(a). 

Ibid., s. 1798.24(g). 


Public Records Act, Cal. Civil Code, s..6254{c).. 
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Information Practices Act, s. 1798.7. 

Ibid., s. 1798.9. 

Ibid., s. 1798.5. 

Ibid., s. 1798.6(a). 

Ibid., S- 1978.8. 

Ibid., s.- 1798.6(b). 

Ibid., s. 1798.47. 

Data Security and Privacy Act, se 15.1671. 

Ibid., s. 15.169, sub. 1. 

Ibid., sub. 3(1). 

Ibid., sub. 3(3). 

S.C. 1976-77, ce 33. Other parts of the act deal with 
prohibited grounds of discrimination and are of no relevance 


to privacy protection concerns. 


Schedule 1 to the act contains a list of the government 
departments and institutions to which the act applies. 


S. 51. The index is to be published "on a periodic basis not 
less frequently than once each year...." 


Thich. onsiel S2:6E 

Ebi diipewSret 52562) 

Thi. ase 08:( 1). 

Thida. s.. 56, 

See Treasury Board of Canada, Administrative Policy Manual, 
ce 410, 415, 420 and 425, all dated December, 1978, hereafter 
cited as Administrative Policy Manual. 


Canadian Human Rights Act, s. 56(3). 


Protection of Personal Information Regulations, SOR/79-145, 
February 10, 1978, ss. 26-29. 
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144 Administrative Policy Manual, c. 410, 5. 
145 Ibid., 6. 
146 Ibid., 7. 
pele eC onieirir a3 
148 Ibid., 8. 
149 Ibid., 7. 
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151. Administrative Policy Manual, c. 420, directive 4.1. 


152 Canadian Human Rights Act, s. 51. The index for 1979 lists 
1,500 federal information banks of which 24 have been 
exempted from subject access. 


153. Ibid., s. 53. Data banks exempt under gs. 53 can only contain 
records which would themselves be exempt under the section: 
Administrative Policy Manual, c. 420, directive 5.1.1. 


154 Canadian Human Rights Act, s. 54. Before claiming an 
exemption under this section, government institutions must 
consult with the privacy coordinators of the appropriate 
government department, or, in the case of an exemption for 
national security, with the Solicitor General and the 
President of the Treasury Board: Administrative Policy | 
Manual c. 420, directive 6.1. 1. | 

155 Canadian Human Rights Act, s. 55. Officials of the Treasury 
Board are to be consulted if a government institution is 
contemplating using this exemption: Administrative Policy 
Manualp Ges:420,indirective5ic2. 

156 Canadian Human Rights Act, s. 49. 

157 Administrative Policy Manual, c. 415, s. 3.2. 

PoG4 EDs) S446 

159 Canadian Human Rights Act, s. 57. 
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166 
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Lbidsy SS.o0'. 


In Ontario The Consumer Reporting Act, 1973, %. Of 21273, 
c. 97, and Ss.) 231 of Meecucation Act, S306 019/74), c.i0l, 


are similar in approach to the federal legislation. These 
statutes will be discussed in Chapter 30. 


Manitoba, The Privacy Act, S.M. 1970, c. 74; Saskatchewan, 
The Privacy Act, S.S. 1974, cc. 80; British Co@umoreresne 
Privacy Act, S:B<C., 1908,..c. 39. 


Subece $96CS,0Cs. 59, 166 ote. 
GoMs -1970) Ce 74 Ge SUC) See 10/47 Cat OU eS aa) 


There appears to be only one reported case involving these 
statutes. “ln«Daviis ov. "McArthurs (1971) 178Ds LE RES 8a 7605 
the plaintiff was awarded damages at trial for an invasion of 
his privacy by a private investigator who had attached an 
electronic listening device to his car. However, the British 
Columbia Court of Appeal reversed the decision, holding that 
this kind of surveillance was not unreasonable in divorce 
proceedings. 


New South Wales, Privacy Committee Act, 1975, no. 37. 


The Privacy Committee Act, s. 15, sets out the committee's 
powers in the following terms: 


(1) Subject to this Act, the Committee -- 


(a) may conduct research and collect and collate 
information in respect of any matter relating to 
the privacy of persons; 


(b) may and, if directed by the Minister so to do, 
shall make reports and recommendations to the 
Minister in relation to any matter that concerns 
the need for or the desirability of legislative or 
administrative action in the interests of the 
privacy of persons; 


(c) may make reports and recommendations to any person 
in relation to any matter that concerns the need 
for or the desirability of action by that person in 
the interests of the privacy of persons; 
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173 


174 
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(d) may receive and investigate complaints about 


alleged violations of the privacy of persons and in 


respect thereof may make reports to complainants; 


(e) may, in relation to any matter relating to the 
privacy of persons generally, disseminate 
information and undertake educational work; 


(f) may, in relation to any matter relating to the 
privacy of persons generally, make public 


statements; and 


(g) may, for the purposes of this Act, conduct such 


inquiries and make such investigations as it thinks 


else 


WeLe Morison, Report on the Law of Privacy (Parliament of New 


South Wales, Australia, 1973). 


Introducing the Privacy Committee (Sydney: Privacy 


Committee, 1978) 1. 

Privacy Committee Act, s. 5. 

Ibid., s. 16. 

For a useful summary of the committee's work from 1975-78, 
see New South Wales, Privacy Committee Report 19:/5=/8 


(Sydney: 1979). 


Ibid., 4. 


New South Wales, Guidelines for the Operation of Personal 
Data Systems: Exposure Draft (Sydney: Privacy Committee, 


1977)". 
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CHAPTER 30 


The Legal Framework of 
Privacy Protection in Ontario 


Ae INTRODUCTION 


In this chapter we examine the common-law principles, and 
statutory provisions in Ontario that relate to personal privacy. 
The examination focuses on the degree of privacy PLOLECrL On 
offered by the existing law, particularly wisi here spec torcouwtne 
kinds of information-handling practices outlined in Chapter 27. 
Certain provisions of The Consumer Reporting Act, The Education 
Act, and The Ontario Human Rights Code that Seek. to control the 
collection and use of personal information are also described. 


Be THE COMMON LAW 


Many Ontario statutes require ime@ivedua;! $i cto) prowide 
information about themselves to the government in order to qualify 
for certain benefits or to comply with government regulatory 
programs. Yet Ontario has no general legislation designed to 
protect individual privacy or to control the use of this kind of 
information. 


Unlike the United States, where invasion of phavacy (1s; <a 
wrong for which the courts will give relief, in Canada the common 
law does not yet appear to explicitly recognize a right, ’to 
privacy[1]. Therefore, there are no common-law privacy principles 
which can be applied to regulate the kind of information which 
governments (or private institutions) can collect about 
individuals, nor the use to which that information may be put. 


The common law of torts indirectly offers limited protection 
to some aspects of individual privacy[2]. The old actions EOu 
trespass and nuisance may give remedies against certain methods of 
information collection, and the actions for libel and slander, 
injurious falsehood, breach of contract, breach of confidence and 
the willful doing of an act calculated to cause harm, protect, to 
some extent, against the harmful use of personal information. 
However, these actions protect privacy only tircidenta ky. to.:the 
protection of some other more traditional interest, such as the 
right to undisturbed use of one's property. 


The difficulties of applying these torts to the problem of 
regulating the collection and dissemination of personal 
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information by government agencies are substantial. Indeed, they 
must be considered only marginally relevant for this purpose. The 
action for trespass, for example, provides a remedy for unauthor- 
ized physical intrusion onto land. Unreasonable interference with 
an occupier's use and enjoyment of property will give rise to an 
action in nuisance. Many Ontario statutes expressly empower 
government inspectors to enter business premises and to seize 
records and documents as part of their regulatory powers[3]. 
Similarly, police officers have special authority to enter both 
business premises and private dwellings under the provincial 
Summary Convictions Act[4] and the federal Criminal Code[5]. 
These tort actions would only be available where law enforcement 
officials exceed their statutory powers of search and seizure. 
The provincial Telephone Act[6] and the federal Protection of 
Privacy Act[7] and Post Office Act[8] provide criminal penalties 
for unlawful interception of private communications, although, 
again, law enforcement authorities have special privileges. As a 
general rule, however, since evidence obtained illegally is not 
inadmissible in criminal proceedings under Canadian law on that 
ground alone, the deterrent effect of these statutory provisions 
is open to question. 


However, most of the personal information in government 
records is supplied voluntarily by the record subjects themselves, 
and not as a result of intrusive government investigations. What 
protection does the common lav offer to control the use or dis- 
closure of this kind of information? 


The common-law actions for libel, slander, injurious false- 
hood and passing off are designed to provide compensation in cases 
where untrue statements are publicly made and have the effect of 
damaging a person's business interests and reputation in the 
community. There are two main problems with these actions in the 
context of protecting informational privacy. First, if the 
statements are true, the actions fail; thus they are of no use in 
protecting against public disclosure of true personal information. 
Second, even if they are false, the plaintiff must show that the 
false statements have caused him monetary loss: injured feelings 
or “outraged dignity" alone are not harms for which the law will 
usually give redress. 


The tort of willfully doing an act calculated to cause harm, 
first outlined in Wilkinson v. Downton[9], might be the basis for 
an action against a government official who publicly released 
private information about an individual, if the disclosure could 
be shown to have been intended to cause severe distress and did in 
fact do so. 
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If an express or implied term of a contract promising confi- 
dentiality is breached, the courts will give relief as they would 
for breach of any contractual term. However, it PSsiod PoE Le Uls feo 
classify most situations in which individuals supply information 
to government as giving rise to a contractual relationship, so 
that this cause of action would rarely be available to compensate 
for a breach of individual privacy by government officials. 


An action for breach of confidence has been described by some 
commentators as offering the most effective protection for privacy 
available at common law[10]. It makes actionable the unauthorized 
disclosure or use of information which has been given in confi- 
dence. Although the modern development of this tort has occurred 
mainly in the context of commercial trade secrets, it has been 
said that: 


" ..ethe jurisdiction [to restrain publication of confidential 
information] is based not so much on property or contract, 
but rather on the duty to be of good faith"[11]. 


The action is not dependent on the existence of a contract 
and conceivably could be used against government officials who use 
or disclose personal information in bad faith or without consent, 
although there are as yet no reported cases where thisymeas 
occurred. If the government could show that the breach of 
confidentiality was justified in the public interest, the action 
would fail[12]. 


In summary, then, Anglo-Canadian common law has not yet 
evolved to the point where it explicitly recognizes a right to 
privacy. The various tort actions described above may offer some 
protection to individual privacy in certain circumstances —— but 
only incidentally to protecting some other legally-recognized 
interest. The U.S. courts, by adapting common-law principles, 
have developed the tort of invasion of privacy as a distinct head 
of liability. Canadian courts have not yet followed this 
doctrine, although there are hints in some recent cases that the 
U.S. lead may eventually be followed here[13]. In the meantime, 
however, several Canadian provinces have established statutory 
causes of action for invasion of privacy (see Chapter 29 of this 
report) . 


It should be said, however, that even a fully developed tort 
action for invasion of privacy would not give adequate protection 
against some record-keeping practices. First, tort actions only 
provide compensation after the harm has been done. Although a 
sufficiently large damage award might deter government officials 
from repeating certain specific conduct, individual tort acter ons 
would be an expensive and time-consuming method of regulating 
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information practices. Second; for many people ithe’cost of 
litigation makes it an impractical remedy for invasion of privacy. 
Third, since court proceedings are necessarily a matter of public 
record, taking legal action simply exacerbates the wrong for which 
relief is sought -- the public disclosure of confidential informa- 
tion. Finally, with specific reference to government record 
keeping, the legal and practical difficulties which confront a 
litigant who wishes to bring a suit against the Crown further 
reduce the attractiveness of this avenue of relief[{14]. For these 
reasons, common-law tort actions are not likely to provide an 
effective means of regulating government record-keeping 
practices. 


Ce STATUTORY SECRECY PROVISIONS 


The extensive use of secrecy provisions in Ontario statutes 
has been outlined in Volume 2, Chapter 7[15]. Many of these pro- 
visions, which require civil servants to maintain secrecy about 
all matters that come to their knowledge in the course of their 
duties, seem to be intended to protect the privacy of those who 
supply information, either voluntarily or under statutory compul- 
sion, to the government. The adoption of these provisions has, 
however, developed in an ad hoc way rather than as part of an 
overall scheme to protect individual privacy. Thus, the same 
kinds of information are given inconsistent protection in 
different contexts. Licensing statutes and taxing statutes, for 
example, usually contain strict secrecy provisions, presumably to 
protect the confidentiality of financial information supplied by 
the private sector. The Health Insurance Act[16], The Cancer 
Act[17], and The Workmen's Compensation Act[18] all contain 
provisions to preserve the confidentiality of medical records. The 
Family,Benéfits. Act (19);on the® otherwha nd?) tnder+wh fens e?-great 
deal of both medical and financial information about individuals 
is collected by government, contains no secrecy provisions. The 
handling of this kind of information is left to the discretion of 
those government officials who possess it. 


Some statutory secrecy provisions apply only to information 
collected by government inspectors in the exercise of their 
statutory powers of investigation[20]; others make no distinction 
between kinds of information -- they simply declare "all matters" 
to be secret[21]. 


The privacy of individuals is protected, of course, by the 
practice of various government departments and agencies of 
refraining from disclosure of personal information, a practice 
Supported by the oaths of secrecy to which public servants are 
required by statute to subscribe. Secrecy oaths must be sworn by 
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government employees, either under The Public Service Act or under 
the particular statute they administer. Although there is no 
penal sanction provided for breach of secrecy oaths, they no doubt 
do encourage an atmosphere of secrecy which provides some protec- 
tion for individual privacy. 


The provisions in many statutes which render government 
officials non-compellable or incompetent witnesses in court pro- 
ceedings other than those brought under the particular statute, 
serve to restrict access by litigants to private or confidential 
information in government records. 


Statutes governing the procedures of boards and tribunals 
holding adjudicatory hearings generally grant discretion to hold 
hearings in camera in order to protect the confidentiality of 
intimate personal or financial matters[22]. Section 9 of The 
Statutory Powers Procedure Act, for example, allows government 
boards to sit in camera where they determine that the need to 
protect an individual's privacy outweighs the public interest in 
open hearings. The Criminal. Injuries Compensation Board has 
discretion to sit in camera where the applicant for compensation 
is the victim of a sexual assault or where a public hearing might 
prejudice a party's right to a fair trial. On the other hand, the 
Social Assistance Review Board, which hears appeals from the deci- 
sions of the Directors of Provincial Benefits and Vocational 
Rehabilitation, has no discretion in this matter: by law, all its 
hearings must be held in camera. In this case, the legislature 
has decided that the interest in protecting the privacy of 
individuals who appear before the board always outweighs the 
public interest in open hearings. 


In summary, then, a variety of statutory secrecy provisions 
do provide a measure of protection for individual privacy by 
restricting or prohibiting the disclosure of information to the 
public. Nevertheless, taken as a whole these provisions do not 
constitute a coherent privacy protection scheme: to discover the 
kind of protection afforded to particular information about 
individuals it is necessary to examine the specific statute under 
which the information is collected. 


De THE CONSUMER REPORTING ACT AND THE EDUCATION ACT 


Two statutory schemes which do address informational privacy 
concerns have been enacted in Ontario. The Consumer Reporting 
Act{23] and The Education Act[24] illustrate the use of legisla- 
tion in Ontario to regulate the use and transfer of information 
about individuals. By placing limits on the dissemination of 
personal information and by giving record subjects the i cage Bo ft wwe Gon le. 
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examine and correct file information, these statutes provide a 
measure of protection for personal privacy in two contexts: 
consumer credit reports and student records. 


THE CONSUMER REPORTING ACT 


The Consumer Reporting Act of 1973 was the culmination of a 
series of legislative attempts (begun in 1971) to regulate the 
activities of private sector agencies which supply information 
about individuals at the request of third parties[25]. 


Although the tremendous expansion of consumer credit in the 
1960s increased credit grantors' use of these agencies, they are 
not the exclusive users of reports containing personal informa- 
tion. Investigative reports are also used by employers, insurers, 
and landlords, among others. News stories and academic studies 
reporting the misuse of personal information led to an increased 
public awareness of the potential for invasion of privacy, a 
potential which was further compounded by rapid computerization of 
industry record holdings[26]. 


In summary, the act requires all private sector agencies 
engaged in collecting and supplying information about "consumers" 
[27] to register with the government; it imposes some restrictions 
on the kinds of information which can be recorded and to whom the 
information can be supplied; it imposes an obligation on some 
users of information to notify the consumer that he is being 
investigated; and it gives the consumer the right to examine and 
correct information in an agency's records. 


Registration 


The act requires that all private sector agencies which 
investigate and report on consumers to third parties register with 
the Registrar of Consumer Reporting Agencies in the Ministry.of 
Consumer and Commercial Relations[28]. They are therefore subject 
to the supervision of the registrar who has the power to refuse or 
to revoke a licence on the grounds of an agency's financial 
instability or illegal or unethical practices[29]. 


Collection and Dissemination of Information 


Agencies are subject to certain restrictions on the kinds of 
information that can be reported about consumers[30]. The report- 
ing of a consumer's race, creed, colour, sex, ancestry, ethnic 
origin ‘or political affiliation “is prohibited ?314. Criminal 
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charges that have been dismissed, set aside or withdrawn cannot be 
reported[32]. Records of debts that are no longer outstanding or 
are statute-barred must be deleted[33]. Uncorroborated information 
that reflects "unfavourably" on a consumer's character, 
reputation, health, physical or personal characteristics, or mode 
of living may, however, be reported as long as the agency makes 
"reasonable efforts" to corroborate it and the absence of 
corroboration is noted in the report[34]. The widespread 
criticism about the use of hearsay evidence in investigative 
reports apparently had little impact on this aspect of the 
legislation[35]. 


Agency dissemination of information about consumers is 
restricted to those who have a "direct business need" for ete [¢3,6slee 
This includes credit grantors, employers, landlords, insurers and 
anyone who “intends to use the information to determine the 
consumer's eligibility for any matter under a statute or regula- 
tion"[37]. An exception to the general rule of "direct business 
need" is made for police and government authorities: agencies 
have discretion to disclose to them the names, addresses and 
places of employment of consumers[38]. Access to information 
beyond this kind of identifying material is presumably available 
only to police and governments by court order. 


A further restriction on disclosure appears in section 10(5), 
which prohibits credit grantors from passing on unfavourable 
information about a customer's character, reputation, health, 
physical or personal characteristics Oramodenxcof:slaviing <toy jother 
credit grantors or consumer reporting agencies unless the consumer 
consents or unless he is informed at the time of the application 
for credit that this will be done. Refusing to agree to these 
terms may result in the denial of credit. If the credit market is 
Cihoh tes corcriiett havsiipractiice is»-universal in the industry, the 
consumer will have little control over the dissemination of this 
kind of information. Therefore, the right to examine and make 
corrections to agencies’ records assumes even greater importance. 


Obligations on Users of Reports to Give Notice to Consumers 


The act imposes certain obligations on users of agencies’ 
reports to give the consumer notice that an investigation has been 
Or will be conducted. Credit grantors who are using or who intend 
to use a report containing "credit information" are obliged to so 
notify the applicant for credit at the time the application is 
made[39]. They need not disclose the name of the agency to be 
used unless the applicant requests this information. Any other 
users of credit information need only inform the consumer of; the 
fact that he is being or has been investigated, and the name of 
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the agency, if he asks[40]. However, no one is permitted to 
request or make use of any agency report containing "personal 
information" unless the consumer is given advance notice of the 
fact that this will be done[41]. Again, the name of the agency 
need only be disclosed if the consumer asks for it. These notice 
provisions, however, do not apply to any user of information who 
intends to seek any information from sources other than consumer 
reporting agencies. Apparently, many credit grantors as well as 
landlords, employers, and insurers do not use reporting agencies 
but conduct their own investigations[42]. In these cases, the 
consumer need not be informed of the fact that an investigation 
has been carried out unless a decision adverse to the consumer is 
made on the basis of the information thus obtained[43]. In that 
case, the user must so inform the consumer. In addition, the user 
must notify the consumer of his right to be informed of the nature 
and source of the information. Similarly, if damaging information 
is obtained from a consumer reporting agency, the consumer must be 
informed of that fact and of his right to be told the name of the 
agency. 


Access Rights to Agency Records 


The obligations on agencies to disclose information to 
consumers are fairly extensive, for those who take advantage of 
their rights[44]. Upon presenting proper identification, a 
consumer, alone or accompanied by a person of his choosing, is 
entitled to be informed of the nature and substance of all 
information in his file, or the sources of credit information 
(sources of "personal information" remain confidential), and of 
the names of those to whom the agency has supplied information 
about him. He is entitled to make abstracts of this information 
and to receive copies of all reports which have been sent out 
about him, including those purporting to describe his character, 
reputation, mode of living and so on. An exception is made for 
medical reports, which the agency has obtained from his own doctor 
with his consent, if the doctor states in writing that the report 
should be withheld "in [the consumer's] own best interest"([45]. 


In addition, the agency must provide trained personnel to 
assist the consumer in understanding the material. Furthermore, 
it must advise him of his rights with respect to seeking 
correction or deletion of material in the file. If the consumer 
and the agency cannot agree on corrections, the consumer may 
appeal to the registrar to resolve the dispute[46]. A second 
appeal is available for either the consumer or the agency to the 
Commercial Registration Appeal Tribunal (CRAT), at which point a 
hearing will be held. The tribunal has power to order the agency 
to disclose the sources of its "personal information" about the 
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consumer[47]. Where corrections are ordered to be made either by 
the registrar or by CRAT or are agreed to between the consumer and 
the agency, the agency has a duty to notify past recipients of the 
incorrect reports and of the amendments which have been made[48]. 


THE EDUCATION ACT 


Section 231 of Ontario's Education Act places restrictions on 
the use of information contained in school records and gives 
parents or pupils rights of access and correction and a measure of 
control over their use[49]. In the United States the unauthorized 
use of information contained in school records has led to several 
successful damage suits, and the enactment of section 231 was 
largely in response to concerns expressed by Ontario school boards 
and teaching staff about their own potential liability. The act 
prohibits any action against any person in respect of the content 
orf a record[50). 


Section 231 applies to the Ontario Student Record (OSR) which 
is maintained by principals on every elementary and secondary 
student in the province. The section declares the records to be 
"privileged for the information and use of supervisory officers 
and the principal and teachers of the school for the improvement 
of instruction of the pupil." Disclosure to outsiders without the 
written permission of the parent, or the pupil if he is an adult, 
is prohibited[51]. However, there are exceptions to this non- 
disclosure rule. Information which may be required by the 
Minister of Education or the school board may be supplied by the 
school, apparently without the knowledge or consent of the student 
or parents[52]. The contents of school records are declared to be 
inadmissible as evidence in legal proceedings, other than internal 
disciplinary proceedings brought by the principal, without the 
written permission of the parent or pupil[53]. The intention of 
the section, then, is to limit the use of school records to the 
purposes of the educational system itself[54]. 


A pupil (or his parent or guardian if he is a minor) has the 
right to examine his school record and to request that information 
which is inaccurate or is "not conducive to the improvement" of 
the pupil's instruction be amended or deleted[55]. If the 
principal refuses to comply, the matter must be referred to a 
Supervisory officer who has the power either to order the 
principal” to -comply or.<to~submit—the dispute to an arbitrator 
designated by the minister. The arbitrator must then hold a 
hearing and his decision is final and binding on the parties[56]. 
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Ee THE ONTARIO HUMAN RIGHTS CODE 


The Ontario Human Rights Code was first enactedizin, 9h962 57d 
Its purpose is to prevent discrimination against individuals or 
classes of individuals, particularly in housing or employment, on 
the basis of race, creed, colour, sex, nationality;; ancestry, 
place of origin, age or marital status. Under the code, employers 
are prohibited from requiring an applicant for employment to 
furnish any information concerning race, cneedjixcoloum, natbional— 
ity, ancestry or place of origin[58]. This provision of the code 
restricts the kind of personal information which can be collected 


by prospective employers in both the public and private sector in 
Ontario. 
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CHAPTER 30 NOTES 
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The American development of tort principles to recognize a 
right to privacy was substantially influenced by the famous 
article by Warren and Brandeis, "The Right to Privacy," 
(1890) 4 Harve Le Reve 193. 


See T.G. Brown, Government Secrecy, Individual Privacy and 
the Public's Right to Know: An Overview of the Ontario Law, 


(Toronto: Commission on Freedom of Information and Individual 
Privacy, Research Publication 11, 1979), hereafter cited as 
T.G. Brown; John G. Fleming, The Law of Torts, 4th ed. 
(Sydney: The Law Book Coe Ltd., 1971). 


For example, The Liquor Licence Act, S.O. 1975, c. 40, 
SS. 21-23; The Travel Industry Act, S.O. 1974, c. 15, 
sse 17-20. 

ReSeO-~ 1970, Ce 450, Se 16. 

R.eS.Ce 1970, Ce C-34, SSe 443-6. 

ReSe0es 1910, Ce 45/6 


Incorporated into the Criminal Code, ReS.C. 1970, c. C-34 as 
Part IV.1, SSe 178. 1-178.23. 


ReSeCe 1970, Ce P-14, Se 58. 

SOR 210. Bs Dis 

see ‘Report of the Committee on Privacy, (1972; Cmnd 50A2)726- 
Fraser ve Evans [1969] 1 0.B. 349 at 361 (Lord Denning). 

In Initial Services v.- Putterill, [1968] 1 0.B. 396, the 
public interest defence was used to justify the release of 
confidential information which showed that a group of firms 
had acted contrary to the U.K. Restrictive Trade Practices 
Acte 

See, for example, Krouse v.- Chrysler Canada tae 1970) 

12 D.LeRe (3d) 463, Motherwell v. Motherwell (1976) 73 D.L-R. 
(3d) 62, Burnett v. The Queen et al. C1975) 2232 OeRe (2a) Oo. 
discussed in T.G. Brown, 214-18. 


See T.G. Brown, 199-200. 


Also see, generally, T.G. Brown. 
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For example, The Petroleum Resources Act, 197.15 5S. O60 19714, 
NOL ey Ce 94, Se 5 


For example, The Upholstered and Stuffed Articles Act, RS.O- 
1970, ce 474, se Ya, as amended by S.0O. 1974, 6+ 50Y¥ 

se 84(5). 

For a description of the practices of adjudicatory boards, 
see Volume 2, Chapter 8, Section C of this report, and 

LeM. Fox, Freedom of Information and the Administrative 
Process, (Toronto: Commission on Freedom on Information and 
Individual Privacy, Research Publication 10, 1979). 

S.O. 1973, Ce 97, proclaimed in force on July 2, 1974. 

S.O. 1974, ce. 109, se 231, which first appeared in S.0O. 1972, 
Ce 77, Se 14 as an amendment to The Schools Administration 
Act and was later incorporated into The Education Act. 

See generally, Jacob S. Ziegel, "Canadian Consumer Reporting 
Legislation: Trends and Problems," (1973) 11 O.H.L.J. 503, 
hereafter cited as Ziegel. 


Ibid., 503-504. 


S. 1(a). Excluded from coverage are small businessmen and 
professionals. 
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Ziegel, 511. 

S. 8(1)(d) (vi). 
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Se 10L3) ss Credit information’ ,is'chiefrly, factual 
information such as marital status, name of spouse, number of 
dependents, employment history, and state of indebtedness: 

se 1I(1)(d). 
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S.- 10(2). "Personal information" is information about a 
"consumer's character, reputation, health, physical or 
personal characteristics or mode of living or about any other 


Matter concerning the consumer": se 1(1)(j). 


Ziegel, 509, note 46. 
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For a fuller discussion of student records see M. Brown 
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CHAPTER 31 


The Need for Reform 


In recent history, the private lives of citizens of modern 
industrialized countries have come under increasingly close 
scrutiny by public and private institutions. As we have indicated 
in Chapter 25 of this report, it is our view that the growth of 
institutional information-gathering activities or "data surveil- 
lance" tends to pose serious risks to the preservation of personal 
privacy. Although it is true that some degree of encroachment on 
personal privacy is a price which must be paid for social and 
economic progress, it is also true that uncontrolled growth in 
institutional scrutiny of private lives would erode personal 
autonomy and undermine the value traditionally placed on the 
integrity and freedom of the individual in democratic political 
systems. 


The informational privacy problem, like many other problems 
faced by developed nations, appears to result from the cumulative 
effect of the efforts of large institutions to respond to increas- 
ing demands for products and services. Thus, the growing use of 
large personal information systems and modern information 
technology represents, in the main, attempts to cope with the 
administrative burdens imposed by contemporary forms of social 
organization, rather than a concerted effort by the managers of 
personal data systems to engage in oppressive forms of social 
control. Nevertheless, the fact that the risks to personal 
privacy arise primarily by inadvertence is not a reason for 
ignoring the gravity of these risks or failing to respond to them 
by the establishment of safeguards for the public interest in the 
protection of personal privacy. 


The essence of the informational privacy problem is the loss 
by individuals of control over the use and dissemination of 
information concerning their personal lives. The informational 
privacy value is depreciated when individuals are required to 
disclose information to another person or institution, and by a 
loss of control over subsequent uses made of that information. A 
privacy protection policy intended to preserve informational 
privacy would therefore attempt to restrict personal data- 
gathering activity to that which appears to be necessary to meet 
legitimate social objectives, and would attempt to maximize the 
control that individuals are able to exert over subsequent use and 
dissemination of information surrendered to institutional record 
keepers. 
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In Chapter 29, we examined the extent to which informational 
privacy values are dealt with in the privacy protection laws 
adopted in recent years by a number of North American and European 
jurisdictions. As our discussion indicates, these jurisdictions 
have adopted a variety of institutional mechanisms designed to 
accomplish the following objectives: 


° restraint in the collection of personal data; 


° public knowledge of the existence and nature of 
information systems containing personal data; 


° the securing of rights of data subjects to obtain access 
to and seek correction of records containing personal 
information; 

° the establishment of mechanisms for enabling the data 


subject to participate in decisions made with respect to 
subsequent use and dissemination of stored data; 


° the imposition of standards of data management to ensure 
that sensitive personal information is stored ina 
manner which ensures its integrity and security. 


In short, these jurisdictions have established means for 
ensuring that "fair information practices" are observed by those 
institutions whose record-keeping practices have been subjected to 
regulation. 


A major part of the study undertaken by our Commission was an 
examination of the personal information-handling practices of 
provincial governmental institutions and the laws of Ontario 
pertinent to the informational privacy issue. In Chapters 27, 28 
and 30 of this report, our findings with respect to these matters 
have been set forth in detail. The substance of our conclusions 
is that informational privacy values are neither adequately 


protected by law in Ontario nor adequately implemented in admin- 
istrative practices relating to the establishment and operation of 
personal data information systems. 


Although the province of Ontario has enacted legislation 
implementing fair information practices in consumer credit 
reporting activity and in the maintenance of primary and secondary 
school records, the government has not enacted legislation 
requiring provincial governmental institutions to operate personal 
data systems in accord with these principles. Various statutes 
specifically provide for the confidentiality of a particular type 
of record containing personal information, but these provisions do 
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not appear to be influenced by a general or consistent policy 
relating to the protection of personal privacy. 


Our examination of government record-keeping practices 
Suggests that the informational privacy problem is similar to that 
found in studies of government information-handling practices 
undertaken in other jurisdictions. Like all modern governments, 
the government of Ontario is collecting increasingly large amounts 
of sensitive personal information concerning residents of the 
province. Unlike jurisdictions which have enacted data protection 
laws, the government of Ontario does not appear to have adopted a 
clear policy imposing limits on data collection activity or a 
Systematic method of reviewing collection practices to ensure that 
sensitive personal data is gathered only where necessary. The 
Ontario government does not routinely make available information 
concerning its personal data banks. As we have indicated earlier, 
there appears to be no authoritative source of information with 
respect to the various kinds of data banks maintained by govern- 
mental institutions. Further, in most of the areas of government- 
al activity examined by our research staff, there are no policies 
enabling individuals to see government files containing personal 
information relating to themselves, or to seek correction of 
erroneous information. There is also an apparent absence of 
consistent policy with respect to the transfer and dissemination 
of personal information by provincial government bodies. Although 
there is evidence of a general reluctance to disclose personal 
information to outsiders, the sharing of personal data among 
various governmental institutions is a phenomenon noted in many of 
the case studies undertaken by our research staff. 


Our examination of current practice also indicates that the 
province of Ontario, again like other large modern governments, is 
making increasingly extensive use of sophisticated computer 
technology in the design and implementation of its information 
systems. In Chapter 26 of this report, we briefly described the 
recent history of the development of computer technology and its 
implications for the protection of personal privacy. Although 
there are, of course, substantial benefits to be derived from such 
technology, uncontrolled growth of the use of automated personal 
data information systems does create a number of identifiable 
privacy risks. Many of the virtues of such systems, such as their 
enormous capacity to store and disseminate data, must be viewed as 
something of a mixed blessing from a privacy protection perspec- 
tive. Moreover, reasonable projections of predicted growth in the 
technological capacity of computerized information systems threat- 
ens to remove, in the near future, many of the cost disincentives 
which now act as a restraint on the growth of government personal 
data systems. The problem of ensuring adequate security in 
automated data systems has been the subject of much recent 
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publicity. As we have indicated, however, the use of computerized 
information systems also affords some opportunity for the adoption 
of security devices which may be more effective than those feas- 
ible for manual information systems. 


Apart from these concerns, it is of interest to note that the 
increased capacity for storage and retrievability offered by 
computerized information systems changes, in an important way, the 
character of records previously considered to be in the public 
domain. For example, the criminal records of individuals who have 
been prosecuted for offences have always been contained, imesa 
sense, in the public records of the court system. It would be 
impractical, however, for members of the public to attempt to 
learn of the past wrongdoing of neighbours, colleagues or friends 
through such an enormous mass of public records. The computer- 
ization of criminal record information, however, drastically 
alters the accessibility of this information. If access to the 
system were granted to the public, the protections to individual 
privacy inherent in the burdensome nature of the task of uncover- 
ing a criminal record would be eliminated. Similarly, conversion 
to a computerized system has altered the character of public 
property security registers relating to the indebtedness of 
individuals who have purchased goods on credit. Before computer- 
ization, it would have been virtually impossible, in a large urban 
centre, for a curious neighbour to determine the level of one's 
outstanding secured debt. This is no longer the case. In short, 
the automation of records previously considered part of the public 
domain may require reconsideration of the kinds of information 
which should remain publicly available in this new and readily 
accessible form. 


Although it is our view that the informational privacy 
problem manifest in the record-keeping practices of provincial 
government institutions is a serious one, we do not wish to 
exaggerate the scale of the problem or the gravity of the immedi- 
ate risks to fundamental democratic values. A review of the case 
studies undertaken by our research staff will indicate that 
government data surveillance practices in Ontario do not to any 
meaningful degree approximate the nightmarish vision of a 
"Surveillance society" portrayed by George Orwell in his famous 
book, 1984. Nonetheless, as technological barriers to the accom- 
plishment of so disastrous a state of affairs are removed, we 
believe that it is especially important that the future growth and 
use of data surveillance by governmental institutions be informed 
by a clear perception of the risks to personal privacy, and that 
it be restrained and regulated by the implementation of mechanisms 
ensuring that fair information practices are observed by the 
Managers of personal data systems. 
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As we observed in the context of our discussion of freedom of 
information, we believe that the substantial reform of government 
information practices is not a contentious matter. Virtually all 
of the study groups who have examined these problems in Ontario 
and elsewhere in the Western world have concluded that a 
substantial departure from traditional policies and practices is 
needed to meet the threat to informational privacy posed by modern 
personal information systems; however, there are differences of 
opinion as to the manner in which such change should be 
implemented. 


Our view is that a data protection scheme along the lines 
developed at the federal level in Canada and the United States and 
in various other jurisdictions should be adopted by the government 
of Ontario. The essential features of such a scheme would be the 
following: 


° the establishment of statutory duties requiring govern- 
mental institutions to abide by fair information prac-~ 
tices; 

° the establishment of a mechanism for ensuring that gov- 


ernment data banks operate in accord with these statu- 
tory duties; 


° the establishment of a satisfactory means of resolving 
disputes between individuals and governmental institu- 
tions relating to informational privacy questions. 


In subsequent chapters of this report, we will indicate in 
detail the nature of the scheme we propose for enactment. 


There are, however, a number of other possible methods for 
attempting reform of government information practices which might 
be considered by some observers to be satisfactory alternatives 
for accomplishing the same ends. It will be useful, therefore, to 
briefly indicate the nature of these alternatives and our reasons 
for favouring the adoption of a data protection law as the most 
desirable means of achieving effective reform. 


Three alternatives are commonly discussed as possible means 
of implementing a privacy protection policy. First; wes 
sometimes suggested that the enactment of legislation recognizing 
the existence of a right to privacy, and stipulating that viola- 
tion of that right would entitle the affected individual to seek 
compensation in monetary damages, would secure proper redress for 
privacy-invasive information-handling practices. In Chapter S0MOL 
this report, we have explored this alternative and have put 
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forward our reasons for concluding that the adoption of such 
legislation would not constitute an adequate response to the 
informational privacy problems presented by government record- 
keeping practices. First, it is doubtful that the statutory 
recognition of a "right to privacy" would create a remedy for many 
of the privacy-invasive record-keeping practices identified in 
this report as matters of concern. Further, the significant cost 
and the uncertainty of success in bringing such claims would 
likely discourage aggrieved individuals from using a remedial 
device of this kind. In any event, the granting of some form of 
monetary compensation for invasions of privacy will not invariably 
undo the harm done by, for example, improper disclosures of sensi- 
tive personal information. Further, the adoption of a technique 
permitting only "after-the-fact" remedies would do little to 
ensure the successful implementation of privacy protection 
principles in the design and establishment of government personal 
information systems. 


A second method of effecting reform which would avoid the 
substantial cost of litigation would be the establishment of an 
informal complaint handling or dispute resolution mechanism 
Similar to the office of the Ontario Ombudsman. As we noted in 
Chapter 29, a device of this type has been adopted in Australia in 
the establishment of the New South Wales Privacy Committee. Our 
own view is that although the performance of functions similar to 
those of the New South Wales Privacy Committee would form a useful 
adjunct to a data protection scheme, we do not feel that it is a 
desirable substitute for more comprehensive regulation of govern- 
ment personal record-keeping practices. Although complaint 
resolution may effectively serve the interests of an aggrieved 
individual in a particular case, it is not likely to ensure the 
uniform adoption of fair information practices throughout the 
entire range of governmental information-gathering activity. It 
is to be noted that the New South Wales Privacy Committee was 
given a very broad mandate to consider privacy protection problems 
in a general sense. The committee is not restricted to what has 
been referred to in this report as the informational privacy 
problem, nor are they restricted to public sector privacy issues. 
In part, the use of this particular means for addressing privacy 
protection problems appears to have been the result of a concern 
that it would be impossible to enact a code of statutory obliga- 
tions that would deal satisfactorily with the broad range of 
privacy protection issues arising out of modern social conditions. 
The mandate of the Privacy Committee is essentially to respond to 
complaints from members of the public and to conduct investigation 
and research. The threat to informational privacy values posed by 
government personal data systems is merely one of a number of 
issues on the committee's agenda. The difficulty in attempting to 
articulate general propositions of universal application with 
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respect to privacy protection questions suggests that a body with 
so broad a mandate would wisely be established with responsibility 
to engage in further research. If, however, attention is directed 
exclusively to the informational privacy problems inherent in gov- 
ernment record-keeping practices, we believe that it is possible 
to construct a set of policies to which all governmental institu- 
tions should adhere. Accordingly, it is our view that the path of 
reform should lie in the direction of establishing an appropriate 
mechanism to ensure the implementation of such policies throughout 
the provincial government. We do not feel that the establishment 
of a body whose powers extend only to complaint resolution and 
research and investigation would adequately accomplish this end. 


The third alternative to a statutory data protection scheme 
which must be considered is the possibility of achieving effective 
implementation of fair information practices through the adoption 
of administrative guidelines or similar mechanisms which would not 
have binding effect. Here we confront a policy choice similar to 
that faced in designing our proposed freedom of information 
scheme. Our reasons for favouring a legislated solution to the 
informational privacy problem are similar to those which led us to 
conclude that a freedom of information law would be a more satis- 
factory solution to the problem of securing greater openness in 
government information practices than would the adoption of 
internal administrative guidelines. First, the desirability of an 
administrative response to these problems rests, in part, on an 
assumption that flexibility in the implementation of such schemes 
is both necessary and desirable. As we have indicated above, 
however, we believe that a statement of general policy can be 
achieved which will satisfactorily respond to the record-keeping 
needs of the various institutions of the provincial government. 
To this extent the need for flexibility is not as great as may at 
first appear. Moreover, we believe the implementation mechanisms 
which will be further described in the course of setting forth our 
recommended scheme will adequately meet genuine needs for flexi- 
bility. There are, on the other hand, a number of advantages to 
be derived from a statutory scheme. The enactment of legislation 
would ensure the adoption of uniform policies and practices 
throughout provincial governmental institutions with respect to 
the specific duties imposed by statute. The creation of statutory 
rights would provide an effective means of redress for individuals 
whose privacy has been invaded by the adoption of improper infor- 
mation practices. The enactment of a data protection law would 
provide irrefutable evidence of the commitment of the government 
to the adoption of fair information practices in its use of data 
surveillance techniques. In resolving an issue which reaches so 
deeply into the fundamental nature of the relationship between 
citizens and their government, it is appropriate that the 
relationship between the powers of government and the rights of 
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individuals be precisely and clearly stated in a legislative 
enactment. 


In the next chapter of this report, we shall describe the 
main features of our proposed data protection scheme. 
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CHAPTER 32 


The Proposed Legislation: A General View 


Our discussion in this chapter focuses on three major aspects 
of the proposed scheme: first, the manner in which it is proposed 
to implement a statutory code of fair information practices and 
the objectives the code is designed to serve; second, the pro- 
posed coverage of the legislation in terms of the governmental 
institutions which would be brought within its scope and the kinds 
of information-handling activities which would be subject to 
regulation; third, the nature of the administrative and enforce- 
ment mechanisms necessary to implement the proposed privacy 
protection scheme. 


Ae STATUTORY IMPLEMENTATION OF FAIR INFORMATION PRACTICES 


The central purpose of the proposed privacy protection scheme 
is to ensure that the principles of fair information practices are 
observed by the provincial government in its collection, storage, 
use and dissemination of personal information. Broadly speaking, 
four separate objectives are served by the scheme. The first 
objective is to reduce the intrusiveness of personal data collec- 
tion practices; the second is to ensure fairness in decision- 
making with respect to individuals; the third is to permit the 
individual data subject to exert some control over uses made of 
personal data; the fourth is to ensure that reasonable expecta~ 
tions with respect to the confidentiality of such data will be met 
by the governmental institution which has collected it. 


The most successful method of reducing the intrusiveness of 
data collection, of course, would be to reduce the extent to which 
data is collected in the first place. We shall make recommenda- 
tions for the establishment of mechanisms to ensure that the 
privacy implications will be carefully weighed when decisions to 
gather data are initially taken. In general, however, we believe 
that the intrusiveness of data collection practices can be reduced 
by ensuring that data subjects are adequately informed of the 
nature of government personal data banks and, inaparticular 7, 0f 
the terms and conditions under which a given item of information 
will be stored and used by the institution in question. Our 
proposed scheme would require information of fis. kind .ctonbe 
communicated to data subjects. 


The objective of securing fairness in decision making con- 
cerning individuals can be achieved by ensuring that decisions 
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based on personal information are made using information that is 
as accurate and relevant to the matter in question as is practic- 
able. To achieve this objective, we propose that a general duty 
be imposed on institutions to maintain personal information in 
accord with standards of this kind. Further, we propose tha tein 
proper cases individual data subjects be granted the right to 
obtain access to records containing personal information and to 
seek its correction in cases where they believe it to be false. 
In addition, we propose that a duty be imposed on governmental 
institutions to correct erroneous information where it has been 
previously disseminated. 


The third objective of permitting the individual to assert 
some control over the uses made of personal information concerning 
himself can be achieved by the imposition of controls over the use 
and dissemination of personal data. Although, as will be seen, 
there are a number of situations in which we envisage that further 
use or dissemination of personal data should be permitted, it is 
our recommendation that apart from such cases, further dissemina- 
tion or use should occur only with the consent of the data 
subject. To some extent, then, the individual will be entitled to 
participate in decisions made with respect to the use of personal 
data. 


The fourth objective of ensuring that the confidentiality ohm 
personal data is maintained by governmental institutions,i¢6 
achieved, in part, by the imposition of controls on dissemination 
and use of personal data. Apart from exceptional cases, the 
individual will be assured that personal information gathered for 
one purpose will not be used for another purpose unless the 
individual has consented to the subsequent use of the data. 
Additionally, however, we shall make recommendations with respect 
to the precautions to be taken to ensure the security of records 
containing personal information. In this way, an attempt will be 
made to ensure that subsequent dissemination or use of the data 
will not occur through an improper penetration of the information 
system by unauthorized individuals. 


In the next chapter of this report, our specific recommenda- 
tions with respect to the duties to be imposed on governmental 
institutions and the corresponding rights to be conferred on data 
subjects will be described in detail. 


Be COVERAGE OF THE LEGISLATIVE SCHEME 
In determining the scope of regulation in these privacy 


protection proposals, the kinds of institutions whose record- 
keeping practices will be subject to the regulation and the kinds 
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of record-keeping activity that will bring into operation the 
duties imposed by the scheme must be identified. 


As with our freedom of information proposals, it is our view 
that the institutional coverage of the scheme should extend to 
those kinds of public institutions which would normally be per- 
ceived by the public to constitute a part of the institutional 
machinery of "government" in the broad sense. In Volume 2, 
Chapter 11 of this report, we indicated the difficulties involved 
in fashioning a satisfactory definition of governmental institu- 
tions, and we made proposals which we believe establish a 
satisfactory criterion for identifying those institutions. We 
believe that the coverage of the privacy protection scheme should 
be identical to that of the freedom of information law and there- 
fore recommend that this definition be adopted for the purposes of 
both schemes. 


As we have indicated, the informational privacy problems 
arising from the personal information systems of large organiza- 
tions are not restricted to the record-keeping practices of 
governmental institutions. We believe that problems of the kind 
addressed in our recommendations are also to be found in the 
practices of non-governmental bodies. We therefore recommend that 
privacy protection issues relating to private sector activity be 
the subject of continuing study with a view to determining whether 
and by what means fair information practices or requirements 
should be extended in their application to non-governmental 
organizations. We shall return to this point in describing the 
role we envisage for the Data Protection Authority, a body whose 
establishment we recommend for the general purpose of supervising 
implementation of the privacy protection scheme. 


The scope of the act's coverage with respect to the kinds of 
record-keeping activity that should be subject to regulation 
raises more subtle issues. As a preliminary point, we reiterate 
here that our examination of the privacy protection implications 
of government information practices indicates that privacy values 
are significantly imperilled by both manually-operated and compu- 
terized personal information systems. Accordingly, it is our view 
that the privacy protection scheme should apply to personal 
records, regardless of the method of storage. A more difficult 
question, however, is that of the kinds of records that should be 
subjected to regulation. Although it may be said in very general 
terms that this scheme is to apply to institutions engaged in the 
maintenance of records containing personal information about 
identifiable individuals, a more precise definition will be 
necessary with respect to the various duties imposed under the 
privacy protection scheme. For example, it is our view that each 
institution should be required to prepare an annual notice 
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containing certain information relating to personal systems or 
data banks. Clearly, this obligation should he imposed only with 
respect to collections of records containing personal information 
which are systematically stored and retrievable on the basis of 
the identity of record subjects. Personal information stored in 
records not maintained in such a system would not be subject to 
this "system notice" requirement. On the other /hand, ity is our 
recommendation that individuals be granted a more general right of 
access to government files containing personal information 
pertaining to themselves. For reasons to be explained in greater 
detail in the next chapter of this report, it is important that 
this particular right extend to all personal records which are 
reasonably accessible, either because they are contained in a 
personal data bank and can therefore be easily retrieved, or 
because the individual requesting the record can specifically 
identify the record in such a way as to enable an employee of the 
institution to find the record with reasonable effort. Thus, the 
duty imposed on governmental institutions to grant access to 
personal records will extend not only to records maintained in 
data banks but to accessible records more generally. In this 
respect, the subject access rights conferred under our privacy 
protection proposals are parallel to the general rights of ,access 
conferred under our freedom of information proposals. AS we will 
indicate, experience in the United States in implementing the 
provisions of the Freedom of Information Act and the Privacy Act 
of 1974 indicate that a parallelism of this kind is necessary in 
order to effect a satisfactory integration of the two schemes. 


In summary, then, although the privacy protection scheme will 
apply generally to records containing personal information, a 
number of the duties imposed by the scheme on governmental 
institutions will apply only to the operation of personal data 
systems or data banks. 


Ce ADMINISTRATION AND ENFORCEMENT 


Two different kinds of administrative mechanisms are required 
for the implementation of a data protection scheme. First, some 
means must be established for resolving disputes between data 
subjects and governmental institutions maintaining personal 
records. For example, an individual may seek access to a record 
containing personal information which the government institution 
believes to be exempt from the general rule. The resolution of 
such disputes, we believe, can best he effected. throughs ihe 
mechanisms recommended under our freedom of information proposals. 


The second category of administrative tasks relates to the 
establishment of personal data banks in accord with the standards 
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for operating such systems set forth in the data protection 
scheme. For example, governmental institutions will be required 
to make appropriate arrangements for the security of data banks 
containing personal information. Further, a duty is to be imposed 
requiring that such data banks contain only such personal informa- 
tion as is necessary to effect the administrative purpose for 
which the data bank is established. Under the U.S. Privacy Act of 
1974, such duties are enforceable upon judicial review and it is 
therefore possible that an established data bank will be found to 
have contravened its statutory duty and be required to revise its 
Operations. It is our view that compliance with such duties would 
be more successfully and efficiently accomplished if approval of 
the terms and conditions under which a particular data bank is to 
operate could be secured at the time when the system is first 
established. We recommend that a Data Protection Authority 
charged with the responsibility of implementing this aspect of our 
proposals be established. The functions to be performed by the 
proposed Data Protection Authority and its composition are 
described in Chapter 34. 


Subsequent chapters of the report will consider related 
privacy protection questions. In Chapter 35, we shall make 
recommendations with respect to compensation for individuals whose 
privacy has been invaded through breach of the obligations imposed 
by the scheme and the imposition of sanctions against individuals 
engaging in conduct which would seriously undermine the effective- 
ness of the proposed legislation. In Chapter 36, we return to the 
question of the use of standard identifiers and, in particular, 
the use of the Social Insurance Number by provincial governmental 
institutions. In Chapter 37, the question of permitting the sale 
of mailing lists for commercial or other purposes is considered. 
Chapter 38 deals with the privacy protection implications of 
transborder data flows, that is, the transfer of personal data 
beyond the boundaries of the province of Ontario. 


De RECOMMENDATIONS 


In summary, then, we make the following general recommenda- 
tions with respect to the enactment of a privacy protection 
scheme: 


lis The legislation should impose duties on governmental institu- 
tions to adopt fair information practices with respect to the 
collection, storage, use and dissemination of personal 
information. 


2 The privacy protection legislation should apply to the insti- 
tutions of provincial government and local government bodies 
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in accord with the definitions of such institutions set forth 
in our freedom of information proposals. 


The resolution of disputes between data subjects and govern- 
mental institutions should be effected through the same 
appeal mechanisms as we have recommended with respect to the 
freedom of information scheme; that is to say, aggrieved 
citizens should be entitled to seek the intervention of the 
Director of Fair Information Practices and to exercise rights 
of appeal to the Fair Information Practices Tribunal. 


A special-purpose administrative body, the Data Protection 
Authority, should be established for the purposes of applying 
statutory standards relating to the management of personal 
data systems to specific data-handling processes, and of 
engaging in a broad research and advisory role with respect 
to privacy protection problems in both public and private 
sector record-keeping practices. 
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CHAPTER 33 


The Statutory Implementation of 
Fair Information Practices 


INTRODUCTION 


In essence, our proposals would give legislative force to the 
principles of fair information practices on which much of our 
discussion of privacy protection issues has been based. In 
developing these proposals, we have benefited from the experience 
of other jurisdictions. In particular, we have carefully examined 
the recent experience in Canada (under the Canadian Human Rights 
Act, Part @Lv):{1)oand*in©the ‘United ’States*(under the Privacy"@Act 
of 1974)[2]. We have referred to the detailed standards developed 
by the Treasury Board of Cabinet; these have been developed to 
implement the principles of fair information practices. The U.S. 
experience under the Privacy Act of 1974 has been documented and 
examined in depth by the Privacy Protection Study Commission 
(PPSC). Frequent reference will be made in this chapter both to 
the Treasury Board guidelines[3] and to the PPSC report[4]. In 
addition to these sources, we have also examined, to the extent 
possible, the experience of other jurisdictions. In particular, 
we have derived much assistance irom the proposals of the English 
Data Protection Committee[5] in fashioning a role for our proposed 
Data Protection Authority (DPA)[6]. 


As will be seen, we feel that the experimentation of other 
jurisdictions with the regulation of data-gathering activity by 
government has matured to the point where general standards of 
fair antrormatron practices” can we "arti'tu lated “with isomve 
confidence. Accordingly, we believe that it is both possible and 
desirable to establish a detailed statutory framework for the 
regulation of these practices. In certain instances, it is 
desirable to maintain a more flexible mechanism for adjusting the 
general principles to specific applications. Accordingly, we 
shall discuss the proposed powers of the Data Protection Authority 
to authorize certain types of activity in accord with the general 
principles set forth in the statute. 


In the following sections of this chapter, we set out our 
proposals with respect to the following matters: 


° a public record of government-held personal data banks; 


. controls on the collection of personal information; 
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: terms and conditions for the maintenance of data and the 
preservation of its security; 


° controls on the transfer of personal data; 

° subject access and correction rights; 

° limitations on the uses of research and statistical 
data; 

° the imposition of a duty to maintain a record of disc 


closures of personal data. 


Ae A PUBLIC RECORD OF GOVERNMENT PERSONAL DATA BANKS 


Many of the privacy protection schemes we have examined 
impose a publicity requirement concerning the nature and existence 
of government-held personal data. Usually, government departments 
and agencies are required to publish an annual statement listing 
all personal data banks and certain characteristics of their 
design and operation. Under the Canadian scheme, these annual 
statements are published in a compendium which is made widely 
available to the public. 


The reason for this requirement is perhaps self-evident. If 
the level of public anxiety concerning the personal data-gathering 
activities of government is to be reduced, it is essential that 
greater publicity be given to the extent and nature of these 
activities. The existence of "secret" personal data banks would 
do much to undermine public confidence that due recognition is 
being given to the individual right to privacy. More than. this, 
such publicity may be seen as part of the larger concern, con- 
sidered elsewhere in this report, that the affairs of government 
be open to public scrutiny. Public monitoring of these complex 
and extensive data-gathering practices can occur only if an 
authoritative and comprehensive source of information is provided 
to the public and is brought up to date at regular intervals. 


A further reason for recommending the publication of an 
inventory of personal data banks is that such an inventory is. 4 
necessary prerequisite to the effective implementation of many of 
the other privacy protection mechanisms recommended in thas 
report. For example, the effective exercise of the individuals s 
right of access to government files containing personal inmcor— 
mation about him presupposes that it is possible for him to become 
aware of the nature of the data holdings maintained by government. 
Similarly, our recommendations relating to the supervision of the 
Management of personal information systems assumes that the 
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data systems which will be the subject of this regulation must be 
identified in a systematic manner. 


The Index of Federal Information Banks published by the Trea- 
sury Board of Canada (pursuant to the provisions of the Canadian 
Human Rights Act, Part IV) is a useful model. The index is pub- 
lished annually and, in accord with the statute, must "be made 
available throughout Canada in a manner commensurate with the 
principle that every individual is entitled to reasonable access 
thereto in order to be informed of the contents thereof"[7]. The 
index contains a notice relating to each personal information bank 
covered by the act, indicating in a general way the nature of the 
data "banks *thevVnature’ of the* persona ll’ n‘ftorm att on wirrch~ £t 
contains, “and*Its principal’ uses’s 


In order to ensure uniformity in the reporting, we recommend 
that the following items of information be included for each data 
bank in an "Annual Systems Notice": 


1. the name and location of the data bank; 

2. the legal authorization for its establishment; 

Je the types of information or data items maintained in the 
system; 

4. the principal uses of the information and the categories 


of users to whom disclosures from the system are 
typically made; 


o- the categories of individuals for whom records are 
maintained in the system; 


6. the policies and practices applicable to the system with 
respect to storage, retrievability, access controls, 
retention and disposal of information maintained in the 
system; 


Ts the title, business address, and business telephone 
number of the official responsible for the operation of 
the system[8]. 


In addition to the annual systems notice, we recommend the 
publication of "new systems notices" containing similar informa- 
tion with respect to new information systems and substantial 
modifications of old systems. The new systems notices would be 
produced by a process of review in which the Data Protection 
Authority would grant its approval of the establishment of new 
systems or of changes in old systems. As will be indicated in 
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subsequent sections of this chapter, it is our view that the DPA 
should be responsible for reviewing the plans for such innovations 
and should exercise its judgment on the application of fair 
information practices principles to the design and operation of 
the systems in question. 


In certain exceptional cases, it may be inappropriate to 
publish all of the items of information listed above with respect 
to a particular data bank. For example, a detailed description of 
the operation of a particular law enforcement data bank might 
reveal the nature of certain investigative techniques. In order 
to accommodate concerns of this kind, we recommend that systems 
notices not be required to contain information which would 
otherwise be exempt from access under the freedom of information 
law. In no case, however, should an institution be exempted from 
the general requirement of publishing a notice indicating the 
existence and general nature of each personal data bank which it 
maintains. 


In summary, then, we recommend that annual systems notices 
and new systems notices, containing the items of information 
indicated above, be published on a regular basis and brought 
together in an annual compendium modelled on the Index of Federal 
Information Banks published by the Treasury Board of Cabinet pur- 
Ssuant to the provisions of the Canadian Human Rights Act, Part IV. 


B. COLLECTION OF PERSONAL INFORMATION 


As we have indicated earlier in this report, two different 
kinds of concerns arise with respect to the process of personal 
data collection. The first question, and in our view the most 
important, is whether the establishment of a particular data- 
gathering exercise is necessary or desirable. Obviously, the most 
effective method of privacy protection is simply to refrain from 
collecting the information in the first place. When a decision 
has been made to engage in such an exercise, however, a second 
group of questions must be considered. How can the data-gathering 
process be structured so as to minimize its intrusiveness on the 
privacy interests of the individual.data subject? Should 
limitations be imposed on the methods of data gathering? Should 
certain information relating to the subsequent use of the material 
be communicated to the individual supplying information? In 
short, assuming that the gathering of data is necessary, what 
steps can be taken to reduce the intrusiveness of the process by 
which the information is obtained? 
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THE INITIAL DECISION TO GATHER DATA 


In earlier chapters, we described the growth of government 
personal data-gatherning *practices,i-- a‘ccommon, feature in the 
recent history of modern industrial nations. It is unrealistic to 
supposes thatiitiiwould™ bespossible pithrough the enactment sof 
privacy: Legislation,;(o.returhs tee aasimplers,andymore private 
world. Nonetheless, we feel that steps should be taken to ensure 
that decisions to engage in the use of sophisticated information 
technologies should be informed by a clear perception of the 
privacy sprotection) implications, (of sprojected .increases,-in the 
government's personal data-gathering activities. 


For this reason, we recommend that the proposed Data Pro- 
tection Authority (DPA) should be given a mandate to comment on 
the privacy protection implications of new government programs 
involving the use of personal information data systems, and on 
changes within the administration of existing programs requiring 
the establishment of new systems or the significant alteration of 
existing sysems. It is to be hoped that the DPA, having developed 
expertise in privacy protection problems, might be able to make 
useful suggestions for organizing administrative activity so as to 
reduce the need for intrusive information-gathering practices. 
With its comprehensive view of government data-gathering 
operatilons,).themDPA ccould, bringfa useful pernspectivie:sto the 
deliberations which should, in our view, precede the establishment 
of new programs involving increased use of personal data. 


We wish to indicate clearly that this Commission is not 
opposed in principle to the use of sophisticated information 
technology by government. As we have said, the realization of the 
considerable benefits to society which may flow from the use of 
such technology should not be precluded on privacy protection 
grounds. A resolution of the complex and challenging problems 
facing governments may, from time to time, require the use of more 
rather than less information technology. Our concern is to ensure 
that in making a decision to exploit such technology, the privacy 
costs are properly weighed in the balance with other relevant 
considerations. 


We envisage two situations in which the DPA could make a 
contribution of this kind. First, where proposed legislation 
Sstabiishescla mprogramewhich (whit involv ef rimai« s/sproper 
administration, the creation of personal data information banks, 
the DPA should be invited to comment on the privacy protection 
implications of the proposed scheme. Ultimately, of course, the 
decision to adopt the legislative proposal is one to be made by 
the Legislative Assembly. It is our expectation, however, that a 
report from the DPA could be of assistance to the legislature in 
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its deliberations. (We note that a similar function is performed 
in New South Wales by the Privacy Committee[9].) 


With! 'respectito pthe roperation® of administrative: activity 
authorized by statute, we recommend a somewhat different role for 
the DPA. In this context, we believe that it would be useful for 
the DPA to- overseeé* the) ‘per sonal“ ‘data-gathering activities! of 
government departments and agencies with a view to ensuring that 
data collection does not exceed a level which has either been 
specifically authorized by statute or is necessary to accomplish 
the proper purposes and objectives of a particular program. This 
general standard of permissible data collection should be stated 
in the, privacy, protection ;legislation itself. © On pthis ipo me tne 
U.S. Privacy Act provides a useful model[10]. The role of the 
DPA, then, would be to approve the application of this standard to 
particular data-gathering exercises. A data system operated in 
accordance with directives of the DPA should be deemed to be in 
compliance with this statutory standard. 


UndenCtne U.S: PegislVationy;y™ the questi on Sof whetherta 
particular agency is acting in compliance with the collection 
Standard may ultimately be determined upon judicial review. It is 
our conclusion that after-the-fact review of this kind is not an 
attractive method for ensuring that the standard is observed in 
the operation of personal data systems. THE pro spectMor 
dismantling expensive data-gathering systems in response to a 
subsequent determination that the collection is excessive is 
undesirables Inworder to) facihitatemsound planning of personal 
data systems, we prefer enabling the’ DPA to “make” binding 
determinations when the system is first put into operation. 


With respect to data-gathering activities which are already 
in operation at the time when DPA comes into existence, our pro- 
posals would operate in the following manner. Existing personal 
data banks would be subject to the general statutory standard; 
bLhishmightaresmbtpeinucertaim tinetanees putin a decd ston by the 
department or agency concerned to destroy some of the data in its 
existing collection. A department or agency which wished to do so 
could seek the opinion of the DPA as to whether its collection 
practices comply with the statutory standard. Alternatively, the 
DPA should be empowered to proceed on its own initiative to 
inspect an existing data bank and to require compliance with the 
statutory standard. 


The adoption of a general standard of collection in the 
privacy protection statute will, we feel, respond to the public 
interest in ensuring that the gathering of personal’ data ois 
properly tailored to the necessities of duly authorized government 
programs. The role of the DPA in elaborating and applying this 
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standard to specific data banks will reconcile the privacy 
interest and the need for effective and efficient planning and 
operation of government administrative activity. 


REDUCING THE INTRUSIVENESS OF COLLECTION PRACTICES 


Once it has been decided that the collection of personal 
information is necessary to the accomplishment of legitimate 
government objectives, consideration must be given to the means of 
collection. An individual's privacy might be threatened less by 
the actual information provided than by the methods of collecting 
and verifying that information. For example, individuals are 
likely to feel some discomfort when information is gathered 
without their knowledge or consent from friends and neighbours. 
Perceptions of privacy invasion may arise from a lack of knowledge 
of the purpose for which information is gathered and the terms and 
conditions on which it will be stored and disseminated. The sense 
that one has no control or involvement in governmental data col- 
lection or "dossier building" clearly undermines the individual's 
privacy interest. 


We favour the adoption of statutory standards relating to 
collection coupled with a residual discretion conferred on the DPA 
to tailor the application of geneval principles to specific 
situations. 


We recommend the adoption of the U.S. Privacy Act approach, 
which requires disclosure to the individual of certain material 
information about the data collection. It is our recommendation 
that, as a general rule, the individual from whom information is 
requested be informed in writing of : 


1. the legal authority for the eollection+ of jthe« informa 
tion; 


ia the principal purpose or purposes for _whbehbichesuntfor 
mation is intended to be used; 


cm whether disclosure is mandatory or voluntary, andi athe 
consequences of failure to provide the information; 


4. such proposed use and dissemination of the information 
as can be reasonably anticipated; 


Die the types of additional information and the sources to 
be used to verify the information; 
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6% the name, title and business telephone number of a pub- 
lic official who can answer any questions the individual 
may have with respect to the data collection; 


Ts whether the subject or some other individual will have 
access and correction rights to the information[11]. 


While communication of this information represents the ideal 
practice at the time of the solicitation of information, we 
appreciate that there are practical reasons for not imposing an 
obligation to communicate in this fashion every time information 
is solicited from an individual. Accordingly, we recommend that 
the DPA be empowered to establish standards indicating the manner 
and form in which such communications might take place. The 
Treasury Board guidelines indicate a variety of approved methods 
for communicating information of this kind[12]. Thus, the DPA 
might determine that in certain circumstances, the availability of 
brochures or the presence of other forms of notification may be 
adequate. As well, the DPA should be able to exempt information- 
gathering activities in which such notification is entirely 
unnecessary or impractical. 


These recommendations, if implemented, should ensure that an 
informed decision to supply information can be made by the 
individual. Additional protection of the individual's privacy 
interests would be secured by ensuring that he himself is the 
source for the information in question. On this point, the U.S. 
act also provides a useful model. We favour including a provision 
worded similarly to section 552a(e)(2) which states that "to the 
greatest extent practicable" information should be collected 
directly from the "subject individual, when an adverse decision 
May result." Once again, we favour the conferral of discretion on 
the DPA to make binding determinations of the extent to which this 
standard applies to a particular situation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Our recommendations with respect to the control of data col- 
lection practices are as follows: 


1. The Data Protection Authority should have the responsi- 
bility to comment, where it deems it appropriate to do 
so, on the privacy protection implications of proposed 
legislative schemes or government programs. 


DN A statutory duty should be imposed on government depart- 


ments and agencies to collect only such personal infor- 
mation as is either expressly authorized by statute or 
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necessary to the proper administration of a lawfully 
authorized administrative activity. 


The Data Protection Authority should have the power to: 


ae make binding determinations as to whether a parti- 
cular data collection meets the standards suggested 
in paragraph 2; 


be require a government department or agency to cease 
a collection practice which violates paragraph 2 
and destroy collections of data gathered in viola- 
tronzofrthiss'standard, 


A government department or agency engaged in the collec- 
tion of personal information should inform the individ- 
ual from whom the information is requested, in writing, 
of the following: 


Ae the legal authority for the collection of the in- 
formation; 


b. the principal purpose or purposes for which the in- 
formation is intended to be used; ; 


C4 whether disclosure is mandatory or voluntary and 
the consequences of failure to provide the informa- 
tion; 

de such proposed use and dissemination of the informa- 


tion as can be reasonably anticipated; 


Ce the types of additional information and the sources 
to be used to verify the information; 


f. the name, title and business telephone number of a 
public official who can answer any questions the 
indivitduak.may.haver with .nespect, to, the <.data 
collection; 


Ge whether the individual or some other person will 
have access and! correction rights with, respect to 
the information. 


The Data Protection Authority should have the power to 
determine the extent and manner in which information 
required in paragraph 4 shall be communicated to the 
individual from whom the information is requested. It 
may, in appropriate circumstances, excuse the government 


he Be, 


department or agency from engaging in communication of 
Chis Kind. 


6. To the extent practicable, a government department or 
agency should collect information directly from the data 
subject when an adverse determination may result. 


The The Data Protection Authority should have the power to 
excuse a government department or agency from compliance 
with paragraph 6. 


C. STANDARDS FOR MAINTAINING THE INTEGRITY AND SECURITY OF DATA 


The privacy protection schemes which we have examined typi- 
cally impose duties on government departments and agencies with 
respect to the proper management of personal data banks. [In 
essence, these provisions attempt to secure the integrity of the 
stored data and to protect the system from access or penetration 
by unauthorized persons. By "integrity of the data" we mean that 
the data is maintained with such accuracy, relevance, timeliness 
and completeness as is necessary to ensure fairness to the indi- 
vidual data subject. It is our view that such provisions are a 
desirable element of a privacy protection scheme. Once a decision 
to collect sensitive personal information has been made by 
government, a correlative duty of proper record maintenance and 
security should arise. 


The central concern relating to the integrity of data arises 
when a determination of some kind is made, or an action is taken, 
based on the stored data relating to an individual. Both the 
individual and the department or agency have an interest in 
ensuring that decisions are made on the basis of accurate and 
complete information. It is our recommendation, therefore, that a 
statutory standard be imposed which will require the maintenance 
of data integrity so as to ensure fairness in the decision making 
relating to an individual. Again, we envisage the DPA making 
binding determinations of the application of this standard to 
specific information-gathering activities and imposing terms and 
conditions on new systems whose establishment is subject to its 
approval. 


The gathering of intelligence data, which we have briefly 
described in Chapter 27, Section C, may constitute a legitimate 
exception to ‘thi's ‘general rule.’ The-nature “of intel lagence 
gathering is such that the information obtained may be speculative 
Or potentially unreliable. Nonetheless, because of its potential 
relevance to the prevention or detection of criminal activity, 
its retention may be desirable. However, we feel that such 
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information should be maintained in such a fashion as to signal 
its potential unreliability to all users[13]. 


In the interests of maintaining accurate, timely and complete 
information, personal data which is no longer needed by government 
should, as a general rule, be purged or destroyed. In Volume 2, 
Chapter 8, we described the records management program of the 
government of Ontario. This program attempts to ensure an orderly 
disposition of government records (including those containing 
personal data), leading ultimately either to their preservation by 
the Archives of Ontario or their destruction. An examination of 
schedules relating to personal record systems does not indicate, 
however, that privacy protection has been a predominant objective 
in the determination of time periods during which personal records 
may be maintained. Accordingly, it is our view that a general 
policy should be adopted to the effect that personal information 
no longer of use in the administrative and decision-making pro- 
cesses of government should be destroyed, subject to two limiting 
conditions. First, data ought not to be destroyed if its destruc- 
tion could deprive the data subject of potential benefits to be 
derived from its storage. Thus, it should not be destroyed so 
soon after the determination of its utility as to render it diffi- 
cult for data subjects to exercise their rights to seek access to 
Ehenry tives. 7i( Wich respect: tobthis’ pointi;, ibiimay’ beynotedirthat 
the Treasury Board of Canada guidelines indicate that personal 
data must be maintained for a minimum period of two years in order 
to ensure that it is not destroyed before the subject has had 
reasonable opportunity to conduct such an examination[14].) 
Similarly, the data ought to be maintained where future contact 
with the subject might be beneficial to him; for example, new 
medical treatment might have become available for an illness 
suffered by the subject. Second, data should not be destroyed 
where it is of potential value as a research resource or if it is 
material which, in the opinion of the provincial archivist, should 
be retained for its historical value. When data is to be retained 
for research or archival purposes, however, we believe that it 
would be useful to enable the DPA to impose terms and conditions 
Oni wit chyit dis; tos be “stored; andsused rumtrbaiteisitwansterred to” 
the Archives of Ontario. 


The need for the establishment of safeguards to preserve the 
confidentiality and security of stored data has been referred to 
ear Lier >in this, report.) It;is ourSview cthats govennment depart- 
ments and agencies should be subjected to a statutory duty, 
similar to that imposed by section(e)(10) of the U.S. Privacy Act, 
to 


establish appropriate administrative, technical and physical 
safeguards to ensure the security and confidentiality of 
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records and) “tos prokectmagainstiany. an ticipated, fenmeave tor 
hazards to their security or integrity which could result in 
substantial harm, embarrassment, inconvenience, or unfairness 
to any individual on whom information is maintained. 


Again, we believe that it would be desirable to enable the 
DPA to give binding determinations as to the application of this 
standard to particular government data banks. In its examination 
of ithe: experience, undexy; the). UsishwePrivacys Acta ¢the=PPscinetedia 
tendency for agencies to engage in overly expensive protective 
practices in»order to ensure that they had met. the standard 
imposed by the act. In our discussion of the privacy implications 
of the use of: computers technology in Chapter 26) wer noted the 
development of highly sophisticated security devices for compu- 
terized information systems. In order to facilitate sound and 
economical planning of security strategies, we believe that it 
would be useful to allow the DPA to establish general standards 
for security safeguards and to explicitly approve the security 
measures adopted with respect to a specific data bank. Determina- 
tions of the suitability of security arrangements would occur as a 
matter of course when the new data systems were approved by the 
DPA. With respect to existing systems, a determination could be 
made either at the invitation of the department or agency operat- 
ing the system or upon the DPA's initiative where it was of the 
view that security safeguards pertaining to a particular system 
did not meet the statutory requirements. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


PA Record keepers should maintain all records used in 
making a determination about an individual with such 
accuracy, relevance, timeliness, and completeness as 
is reasonably necessary to assure fairness to the 
individual concerned. 


2 The Data Protection Authority should be empowered to 
make’ final. determinations® of "thé. appla dation’ ofthe 
standards. set.iforth in panagraphy t4te specific data- 
gathering systems. 


33 The gathering of intelligence information for law en- 
forcement purposes should constitute the exception to 
the general standards set out in parargraph 1; provided, 
however, that the information is stored in such a way as 
to signal, itsiimreliability, tonusers. 


4. The duty should be imposed to destroy personal data no 
longer useful for the accomplishment of the objectives 
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for which it was originally collected, unless destruc- 
tion would potentially deprive the data subject of some 
benefit resulting from its storage or unless the data is 
to be stored, on terms or conditions approved by the 
DPA, for use as a research resource or for ultimate 
transfer to the Archives of Ontario as data of histori- 
cal value. 


oy Record keepers should establish appropriate adminis- 
trative, technical, and physical safeguards to ensure 
the security and confidentiality of records and to pro- 
tect against any anticipated threats to their security 
or integrity. 


6. The DPA should make final determinations of the appli- 
cations of the standards set forth in paragraph 5 to 
specific data systems. 


D. CONTROLLING TRANSFERS OF DATA 


Perhaps the major concern arising from the collection of sub- 
stantial amounts of personal data by government is the fear that 
information collected for one purpose may be used, to the disad- 
vantage of the data subject, for yuite another purpose. It is no 
doubt for this reason that Alan F. Westin defines "informational 
privacy" as "the claim of individuals, groups or institutions to 
determine for themselves when, how and to what extent information 
about them is communicated to others[{15]." When sensitive personal 
information has been collected by government, the informational 
privacy interest is further violated if that information is trans- 
ferred from one agency to another, or if the collecting agency 
uses the data for a purpose other than that for which it was 
collected. For this reason,.a careful consideration of the 
problematic aspects of "transfers of personal information" is an 
important element in our review of privacy protection issues. Our 
examination of current information practices of the government of 
Ontario indicates that this is a legitimate area for concern and 
suggests that practices inconsistent with fair information princi- 
ples do occur from time to time[16]. 


Theivadoptbon nek pcontnols ,overn.datawtransfers is aa theme 
addressed in most discussions of the informational privacy issue. 
For example, the report of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare sets forth this proposition: 


There must be a way for an individual to prevent information 


about him that was obtained for one purpose from being used 
or made available for other purposes without his consent[17]. 


62.3 


As we have seen, such controls are typically found in legis- 
lated privacy protection schemes. The European approach to this 
problem, as a general rule, involves the promulgation of detailed 
codes of transfers specifically tailored to each data bank subject 
to the data protection scheme. In Sweden, for example, the 
licence for a particular data keeper contains, among other things, 
restrictions on the data keeper's ability to transfer the data. 
The control mechanism can thus be used somewhat flexibly to meet 
unusual needs or problems associated with a particular data bank. 


A second approach taken to this problem is exemplified in 
both U.S. federal and state statutes and in the Canadian Human 
Rights Act. Typically, these schemes provide that no transfer 
shall be made unless the data subject consents or unless: the 
transfer fits into a category exempt from the "no-transfer" rule. 
Although such schemes lack the flexibility of the European model, 
the expression, of the no-transfer *rule in’ the statute (and the 
exemptions) does have the virtue of giving a clear statutory basis 
to a principle which we feel is central to a privacy protection 
scheme. To the extent that the policy can be stated in general 
terms, we think it desirable to embody the no-transfer rule and 
its exemptions in the statute itself. Including the rule in the 
statute will ensure that an authoritative statement of the general 
policy covering,this’ matter’ is) readily accessible to all inter= 
ested citizens. 


Further;2it is ournsviews that the no= transfers rule shouwldg 
prima facie, apply to all data transfers so that individuals may 
be assured that the rule and its exceptions set forth a complete 
code governing the transfer of data. As we have pointed out, Part 
Iv of the Canadian Human Rights Act does not adopt this approach, 
and we have expressed the view that the act's provisions do not 
offer a sufficiently comprehensive solution to the transfer 
problem. 


It is evident, however, that it would be both impractical and 
undesirable to adopt an absolute principle that information 
concerning individuals cannot be transferred from one government 
agency to another (or, in appropriate cases, from government 
agencies to individuals or institutions outside government). How 
can the necessary exemptions to the general principle of no 
transfer be fashioned so as not to reduce unacceptably the value 
of privacy protection embodied in the no-transfer principle? 


FOI REQUESTS 


One obvious exemption to the no-transfer rule relates to ac- 
cess to personal data granted pursuant to a freedom of information 
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request. In our freedom of information recommendations, we have 
attempted to devise a set of principles which would strike an 
appropriate balance between the public's right to know and the 
need to protect individual privacy. For example, personal data 
which would be instrumental in furthering valuable research should 
be made available, subject to appropriate safeguards. Assuming 
that a proper judgment has been made of the need for allowing 
third parties access to personal information in pursuit of freedom 
of information objectives, transfer pursuant to the freedom of 
information provisions must count as a legitimate exemption to the 
no-transfer rule. 


ROUTINE OR DERIVATIVE USES 


A much more difficult issue arises. with respect tothe. proper 
characterization and control of what have been referred to in the 
United States as "routine" uses, and in Canada as "derivative" 
uses. Essentially, these are uses compatible with or necessarily 
incidental to the purpose for which the information was gathered 
in,,.the. first,..places.. pAytypical, example.of.a routines»use, is dis- 
closure of personnel and other records of an operating branch to 
the payroll division of a personnel branch in order to facilitate 
thescompletion of az payrolle. There may. also,.be .situations,in 
which disclosure from one level of government to another (or, 
indeed, to a member of the public) is obviously compatible with 
the purpose for which the information was gathered. Thus, the 
transfer of income tax data from the federal to the provincial 
government in order to facilitate tax-sharing schemes is neces- 
sary. \information about: amvindividual seeking *a. job, with the 
government might be disclosed to a person whose name was supplied 
by the data subject as an employment reference. How can compati- 
ble uses such as these be identified and permitted without opening 
the door to wholesale transfers of personal data which would 
violate the general principle underlying the no-transfer rule? 


The U.S. Privacy Act addresses the problem in the following 
two exemptions: 


5524 ¢b) Conditions,.of, disclosure. ~~» No. agency shall dis- 
close any record...except pursuant to a written request by, 
or with the prior written consent of, the individual to whom 
the record pertains, unless disclosure of the record would be 


(1) to those officers and employees of the agency 
which maintains the record who have a need for the 
record in the performance of their duties;... 
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(3) for a routine use as defined in subsection 
(a)(7) of this section and described under subsection 
Ce) “(4 '( DD)" Of METS See Uo fc. 


Routine uses are, in effect, broken down into categories. In 
subsection (1), the problem of routine use for internal agency 
purposes is addressed by permitting agency employees to have 
access if they have a "need to know." For other routine uses, 
reference must be made to subsection (3), which brings into play 
the concept of "routine use," specifically defined in subsection 
(a)(7) of the act to mean "the use of [a] record for a purpose 
which is compatible with the purpose for which it was collected." 
Subsection (3) further limits the concept of routine use to those 
exemptions which have been described under subsection (e)(4)(D), 
which is the "system notice” provision requiring publication of a 
list of the routine use of each record system in the Federal Reg- 
Tsters “As” we“noted’ In our discussion or tne U.S. “ACCT ie) , Loucine 
uses must be disclosed in the Privacy Act "statements" which must 
be given to data subjects when information is gathered from them. 


The PPSC* Report Makes -a Timber “Of 2Criti cists -OL chese pro 
visions. The internal-use "need to know" provision is criticized 
on the basis that in a large agency, such as HEW, transfer of data 
among agency personnel may well violate the basic premise of the 
no-transfer rule -- information gathered for one purpose ought not 
to be used for another without the knowledge or consent of the 
data subject. Accordingly, the PPSC recommended that the internal 
use of data be permitted only in accordance with the "routine use" 
test of subsection (3)[19]. 


The PPSC also feared significant deficiencies in the opera- 
tion of the "routine use" test itself. Agencies have taken a very 
broad view of the discretion conferred upon them by the "routine 
use" concept and have described in the Federal Register routine 
uses which could not conceivably be considered as "compatible" 
with the purpose for which the information was collected[20]. The 
U.S. Commission on Federal Paperwork (CFP) also notes this pheno- 
menon and cites the practice of many agencies of sharing medical 
information with law enforcement agencies[21]. 


The PPSC recommends that the concept of "routine use" be 
refined so as to ensure that the so-called "compatible" uses are 
consistent with the reasonable expectations under which the sub- 
ject originally submitted the information. The proposed draft put 
forward by the PPSC is as follows: 


The term "routine use" means the use of disclosure of an 
individually identifiable record for a purpose which is: 
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(a) compatible with the purpose for which the information in 
the record was collected or obtained, and 


(b) consistent with the conditions or reasonable expecta 
tions of use and disclosure under which the information 
in the record was provided, collected, or obtained[22]; 


The PPSC's revised version of the internal-use disclosure 
provision then tightens the eoncept Oty. compatiabi]ell pause fox 
internal purposes: 


(3) To those officers and employees of the agency who have a 
need for the record in the performance of their duties, 
provided, however, that such disclosure is: 


(a) necessary and proper for the performance of the 
agency's own mission and functions, and 


(b) a routine use as defined by subsection (a) (9). of 
this section[23]. 


As far as routine uses for individuals outside government are 
concerned, the PPSC recommends not only that there must be a 
"routine use" within the meaning of its new definition, but also 
that it must be certified to be such by an official designated 
under the provisions of its revised act as the «agency, off 1e14 1 
responsible for the agency's compliance with the Privacy Act. 


Our discussion of the implementation of Part IV of the Cana- 
dian Human Rights Act[24] indicated that a similarly restrictive 
view of the concept of "derivative use" has been developed in the 
Treasury Board guidelines. Our view is that while an exemption 
for "routine" or "derivative" uses is a necessary element in the 
scheme, the concept should be restrictively defined along the 
lines proposed by the PPSC in order to prevent this device from 
being used to undermine the protection afforded by the Anos 
transfer" rule. 


A further difficulty identified by the PPSC relates to the 
integration of the "routine use" concept with..existing,,statutory 
provisions which confer discretion on an agency or an official to 
disclose identifiable personal data. Although the Privacy Act 
provisions do not contain an explicit exemption for transfers 
permitted under other statutory provisions, many agencies have 
apparently interpreted such provisions as establishing a basis for 
"routine uses." The PPSC views this as an abuse of the routine= 
use concept, especially where the statutory provision in question 
simply "authorizes" the agency to disclose but does not "require" 
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it to do so. The solution proposed by the PPSC is to develop a 
new concept of "collateral use," permitting disclosures under 
other statutory provisions tonlyour che provision in question 
establYrsnes “specific Crrvceria [Or “ctie™use Or -drscLostie OF 
specific types of information[25]. 


DATA SUBJECT CONSENT 


Transfers of information to which the data subject consents 
consti tute wanvobvious athirdeexceptbions itorethetqgeneraisaruve. 
However, Special care must be taken to ensure that such consents 
are genuinely voluntary and informed. The U.S. Commission on 
Federal Paperwork (CFP) noted in its study that agencies have 
attempted to circumvent the no-transfer restrictions by employing 
blanket consent forms[26]. Agencies have apparently adopted the 
practice of obtaining written consents, often when the information 
is initially collected, authorizing wholesale disclosure of 
personal information for a variety of stated purposes. The CFP 
questioned whether such consents can fairly be considered to be 
"informed" and "voluntary" inasmuch as they are often given as a 
prerequisite to obtaining some benefit, privilege or other 
entitlement. 


The solution proposed by the CFP is simply to permit disclo= 
sure only in cases where specific written request or authorization 
has been given by the subject, and not where a general open con- 
sent to disclosure has been obtained. Further, the CFP recommends 
that no agency should require an individual to execute a general 
consent of this kind, nor should the agency be permitted to deny 
an individual any right, privilege or benefit because of his 
failure to do so. 


Under the Canadian scheme, the matter of informed and volun- 
tary consent is regulated to some extent in the Treasury Board 
guidelines[27]. In brief, the guidelines require that when a 
consent is sought, the non-derivative use should be precisely 
identified, the data subject should be given an opportunity to 
positively indicate his consent, and he should be advised that any 
refusal to consent for’ non-derivative usé will not’result “in an 
adverse decision in conjunction with the particular purpose being 
served ‘by the “collection*o£* information. “Al though *the “agercy=is 
permitted to seek consent either at the time of collection or 
subsequently, an attempt is thus made to control the format of the 
request for consent in order to ensure that it is’ informed’ and 
voluntary. 


We agree that qualifications of this kind should be imposed 
on the "consent" exemption to the no-transfer rule. 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Access to personal data for law enforcement purposes is 
obviously a matter of considerable sensitivity. The granting of 
wholesale access to government-held personal files for such pur- 
poses would simply defeat the objectives of the no-transfer rule. 
Some evidence of public, and indeed, governmental feeling on this 
matter may be drawn from the circumstances surrounding the 
establishment in 1978 of the Royal Commission of Inquiry into the 
Confidentiality of Health Records (the Krever Commission). It 
will be recalled that rumours of Ontario Provincial Police access 
to the files of the Ontario Hospital Insurance Plan led to much 
public discussion, and ultimately to the commission's establish- 
ment. 


On the other hand, it is equally evident that some accommo- 
dation of the public interest in the enforcement of law must be 
made in schemes of this kind. It is obvious that law enforcement 
authorities must have access to personal data in order to enforce 
the laws under which the data was originally collected. The more 
difficult issue is whether, and in what manner, access to personal 
data should be granted for law enforcement activities unrelated to 
the original purpose of collection of the data. No doubt, it 
might be of great assistance to law enforcement authorities to 
have complete and unrestricted access to all government files. 
The detection of crime, and in particular, various forms of fraud, 
might be substantially enhanced by allowing a complete integration 
of all government data banks. In our view, however, the possible 
benefits from such unrestrained access are substantially out- 
weighed by the intrusiveness of such a scheme and the resulting 
injury to the privacy values we have identified in this report as 
worthy of preservation. 


The well-established mechanisms of our legal process attempt 
to strike a balance between the rights of the subject and the 
public interest in access to information which will lead to the 
conviction of those who have committed criminal or quasi-criminal 
offences. The traditional mechanisms of the search warrant or 
other judicial orders are the proper means for gaining access to 
personal information in government files. Just as one would not 
gain access to a person's home without a properly issued search 
warrant[28], so too, we believe, access should not be granted to 
sensitive data in one's welfare or medical files without proper 
legal process. The effect of this requirement is to ensure that a 
judicial officer will have to be satisfied that the granting of 
access is reasonable in the circumstances and is related to a 
specific investigation of a particular offence. 


(eee) 


The Canadian Human Rights Act, Part IV, appears’ toadopt a 
Similar approach. While access to information for enforcement of 
the statute under which it was collected would be considered a 
proper "derivative" use, the granting of access for other law 
enforcement purposes would be a "non-derivative," "administrative" 
use and is therefore not permitted without the consent of the 
subject. Disclosure can be made, however, where the non- 
derivative use is authorized by or is pursuant to law. Accord- 
ingly, access could be obtained if proper legal process (for 
example, in the form of a search warrant) was observed. 


The U.S. Privacy Act has adopted a rather different solution 
to the law enforcement problem. The act provides[29] in exemption 
7 that access will be given if the law enforcement activity is 
authorized by law, and if the head of the requesting agency has 
specified in writing the particular portion of the record desired 
and the law enforcement activity for which it is sought. The PPSC 
report indicates, however, that this provision has been virtually 
ignored by agencies undertaking investigations and that the 
agencies have adopted a practice of defining "routine use" in such 
a way as to permit law enforcement authorities broad access. 
Thus, a typical "routine use" definition reported by the PPSC [30] 
provides that "a record may be disseminated to a federal, state, 
local, foreign or international law enforcement agency to assist 
in the general crime prevention and detection efforts of the 
recipient agency or to provide investigative leads to such agency 
or to assist in general civil matters or cases." Such definitions 
of routine use are evidently designed to evade the clear require- 
ments of exemption 7. 


The solution proposed by the PPSC is, as indicated above, to 
restrictively define the concept of "routine use" in such a way as 
to make it clear that broad law enforcement access is not within 
its scope. Law enforcement agencies are thus left to rely on 
exemption 7 or on judicial process as vehicles for access to 
material. Presumably, however, access given for the purpose of 
enforcing the statute under which the information was initially 
collected would fit within the new definition of "routine use" and 
would not require either compliance with exemption 7 or judicial 
process. 


Although our general conclusion is that the approach taken in 
exemption 7 does not adequately protect personal privacy, there is 
one attractive feature to this provision. ~The requirement of 
written approval from the agency head will ensure that a record is 
kept of such transfers, which may ultimately be of assistance in 
reviewing the effectiveness of the protections afforded by the 
act. We would recommend that recording systems be developed, 
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where feasible, to permit subsequent scrutiny of law enforcement 
use Of personal data in government files. 


One final issue must be considered. The account of law en- 
forcement information systems in Ontario published in a Commission 
research paper indicates the existence of information-sharing 
practices among federal, provincial, municipal, and even foreign 
law enforcement agencies[31]. Clearly, such cooperative efforts 
are instrumental in the apprehension of suspected criminals, and 
it would be unwise, in our view, to preclude information exchanges 
for that purpose. Such information will not normally be submitted 
voluntarily by the data subject in the first place. Information 
gathered in the course of an investigative activity will most 
commonly be shared in order to secure assistance from other law 
enforcement officials who may have an opportunity to apprehend 
Suspected parties. Accordingly, we recommend that such exchanges 
be exempt from the no-transfer rule. We do feel, however, that 
exchanges of law enforcement information, especially with foreign 
law enforcement agencies, is a matter which should be the subject 
of clear understandings, properly committed to written agreements, 
legislation or treaties which would be subject to scrutiny and 
evaluation by legislators and interested members of the public. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY OF AN INDIVIDUAL 


Access to personal data held by a government institution 
should be granted to another government department or agency or to 
an individual where it may be instrumental in preserving the 
health or safety of an individual from serious risk, whether the 
individual in peril@is theddatasubyjectiier Jad thihda  party2avahite 
principle is reflected elsewhere in our proposals[32] and should 
be adopted as an exception to the no-transfer rule. 


LOCATION OF NEXT OF KIN 


Discussions with Canadian federal officials responsible for 
implementation of the Canadian Human Rights Act privacy provisions 
show that the act appears to unnecessarily restrict access to 
personal data’ for *the * purpose sof locating the’ next of kin or 
friends of ‘an indivaduailewho is anjared? 7T11*'or "deceased i t.we 
recommend the adoption of an exemption to facilitate such contact 
in compassionate circumstances. 
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MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Access to personal data appears to be available to the 
Legislative Assembly or its committees under the pertinent 
provisions of the Legislative Assembly Act[33]. We understand 
that access is commonly given to members of the legislature who 
anegseekingyredresscofsagrievances: brought.tor, them bystheixs 
constituents s«uwoThis. practice,»potentially~of.benefit—too the 
constituents involved, should be a permitted exemption from the 
no~ transfer >rule;,.providedsethat-it. ig; cleazlyistipulated that »:the 
member in question must be acting at the request of a constituent 
or, where the constituent is incapacitated, by a relative or legal 
representative of the constituent. 


AUDITING/DISPUTE RESOLUTION 


Access to personal data should also be permitted to certain 
government agencies or public officials in the public interest to 
permit the auditing of government programs or to facilitate 
dispute resolution on behalf of aggrieved individuals. Thus, 
exemptions should be provided to permit transfers to the Provin- 
cial Auditor and the Ombudsman, and to agencies such as the Data 
Protection Authority, the Director of Fair Information Practices, 
and the Fair Information Practices Tribunal, whose establishment 
is recommended in this report. In appropriate cases, it may be 
necessary, ,£o-.grant.,access;),.to, federal officials in iorder.to 
facilitate auditing of programs jointly financed by the federal 
and provincial government. 


ARCHIVES OF ONTARIO AND STATISTICS CANADA 

Transfers of identifiable data for archival, research or 
statistical purposes to the Archives of Ontario and to Statistics 
Canada constitute an obvious exception to the no-transfer rule. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

In conclusion, then, we make the following recommendations 
with respect to the control of transfers of identifiable personal 
data: 

1. No disclosure or transfer of identifiable personal data 

should be made unless the disclosure comes within one of 


the following exceptional cases: 


ae disclosure under the freedom of information prov i— 
sions; 
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b. 


a "routine" use as defined by the PPSC, i.e., a use 
for a purpose which is: 


i. compatible with the purpose for which the in- 
formation in the record was collected or 
obtained, and 


ii. consistent with the conditions or reasonable 
expectations of use and disclosure under which 
the information in the record was provided, 
collected or obtained, and 


1a es) whenrewndisclosuretis madewtouan’ officer or 
employee of the agency who has need for the 
record in the performance of his duties, 
access may be granted where it is necessary 
and proper for the performance of the agency's 
own mission and functions; 


disclosure for a "collateral use" as defined by the 
PPSCPSi. Cu AisclOsure’ pursvante’ to’ staturory 
provisions, provided that such provisions establish 
specific criteria for the use or disclosure of such 
information; 


disclosure by a law enforcement agency to another 
law enforcement agency in Canada or to a law 
enforcement agency in a foreign country, provided 
that in the latter case the disclosure is made 
pur suantotoval written “agreement; -a treaty ‘ora 
legislative authority; 


disclosure to a person pursuant to his showing of 
compelling circumstances affecting the health and 
safety of an individual; 


in compassionate circumstances, disclosure to fa- 
cilitate contact with the next of kin, or a friend, 
of an individual who is injured, ill or deceased; 


disclosure to a member of the legislative assembly 
who has been authorized by a constituent to make an 
inquiry on his behalf or, where the constituent is 
incapacitated, has been authorized by a relative or 
legal representative of the constituent; 


tol etheaProvanc lak frAuditor; 


to the Ombudsman of Ontario; 
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J. to the Data Protection Authority; 


rae to the Director of Fair Information Practices; 
ite to the Fair Information Practices Tribunal; 
Me to the federal government in order to facilitate 


the auditing of shared-cost programs; 
Ne to the Archives of Ontario; 


O-« to Statistics Canada. 


E. SUBJECT ACCESS AND CORRECTION RIGHTS 


Implementation of the proposals advanced thus far in this 
chapter would do much to redress the imbalance in control over 
personal information which currently exists between the govern- 
mental institutions which gather the information and the 
individual data subjects who supply it to them. In essence, we 
have recommended measures which are designed to eliminate 
unnecessary collection of personal information and to ensure that 
such personal information as is collected is maintained and used 
in a manner consistent with the privacy interests of the 
individual. And yet, as the federal Canadian task force observed 
in 1972, "no matter how much external assistance may be provided 
to redress the balance by controlling the activities of data 
banks, the individual remains the protagonist in the drama. Only 
an individual can determine whether particular types of informa- 
tion are of importance to himself or herself and therefore worth 
the effort required to ensure their accuracy or to restrict their 
dissemination"(34]. It is for this reason, presumably, that 
nearly all of the commentators and study groups who have examined 
these problems stress the need for subject access and correction 
rights as a central element in privacy protection schemes. 
Virtually every privacy protection law this Commission has 
examined facilitates access by the data subject to his file and 
provides him with an opportunity to dispute the accuracy of the 
records contained therein. 


The HEW report articulated in considerable detail the nature 
of the rights which should be conferred upon the individual. The 
report recommended that an organization maintaining administrative 
automated personal data systems should: 


1. inform an individual, upon his request, whether he is 
the subject of data in the system, and, if so, make such 
data fully available to the individual, upon his 
request, in a form comprehensible to him; 
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2. inform an individual, upon his request, about the uses 
made of data about him, including the identity of all 
persons and organizations involved and their relation- 
ships with the system; 


S maintain procedures that (i) allow an individual who is 
the subject of data in the system to contest their 
accuracy, completeness, pertinence, and the necessity 
for retaining them; (ii) permit data to be corrected or 
amended when the individual to whom they pertain so 
requests; and (iii) assure, when there is disagreement 
with the individual about whether a correction or amend- 
ment should be made, that the individual's claim is 
noted and included in the subsequent disclosure or 
dissemination of the disputed data[35]. 


Provisions establishing mechanisms for accomplishing these 
objectives are a common feature of the U.S. federal and state 
privacy protection laws. 


Similarly, the Canadian Human Rights Act, Part IV, embodies 
these principles in the following terms in section 52(1): 


52(1) In furtherance of the principle enunciated in paragraph 
2(b). that the“ privacy ~of~indiv vdtial's “and *their’ right of 
access to records containing personal information concerning 
them for any purpose including the purpose of ensuring 
accuracy and completeness, should be protected to the 
greatest extent consistent with the public interest, every 
individual is entitled to 


(a) ascertain what records, concerning that individual 
that are used for administrative purposes are contained 
in federal information banks named or otherwise 
identified in the publication referred to in subsection 
SIP) 7 


(b) ascertain the uses to which such records have been 
put since the coming into force of this Part; 


(c) examine each such record or a copy thereof whether 
Gr=noetPthatindividual providedttalPtor' any of “the 
information contained in the record; 


(d) request correction of the contents of any such 


record where that individual believes there is an error 
Or omission therein; and 
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(e) require a notation on any such record of a request- 
ed correction therein where the contents of such record 
are not amended to reflect the requested correction. 


The procedures to be employed in giving effect to these 
access and correctional rights are set forth in considerable 
detail in the Treasury Board guidelines[36]. 


As we have indicated elsewhere in this report, subject access 
and correction rights have been granted to the subjects of credit 
reports[37] and to students enrolled in the public educational 
system[38]. Subject to certain exemptions which we will discuss 
later, we propose that these rights be extended to all individuals 
about whom personal information is stored by governmental institu- | 
tions in the province of Ontario. 


The experience of other jurisdictions which have granted 
access and correction rights with respect to government-held 
personal records indicates that questions concerning the nature 
and extent of such rights will arise. 


: To what kinds of records should access and correction 
rights pertain? 


° What is the nature of the access right? 


. What is the nature of the individual's right to correct 
the record? 


° What should be the extent of the governmental duty to 
propagate corrected information? 


° What kinds of records should be exempt from the subject 
access correction scheme? 


° What fees should be chargeable for the processing of 
requests? 
° What time limits, if any, should be imposed for the 


processing of access and correction requests? 


r. In what form should denial of access and correction 
requests be made? 


We will consider each of these issues in turn. 
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TO WHAT KINDS OF RECORDS SHOULD ACCESS AND CORRECTION RIGHTS 
PERTAIN? 


In our freedom of information proposals, we recommended that 
individuals be granted a general right of access to government 
documents; provided, of course, that its contents do not bring the 
document within a category of information which is exempt from the 
general principle of public access. It is our recommendation that 
atsimivariy Droad "right Of access anda corresponding right of 
correction be given ‘to individuals with “respect to records 
containing personal information. Inasmuch as the nature of the 
access right given to the individual data subject will differ in 
certain respects from the general right of access set forth in our 
freedom of information proposals, it is necessary to define more 
precisely "a government document containing personal information." 


The statutory schemes which we have examined contain a number 
of definitions of "personal records"; we believe that the concept 
is most straightforwardly expressed in the Canadian Human Rights 
RGte a thes act~derines™ the’ term TLOCOY GQ, §cO” Mean ) all ft Cen, 
collection or grouping of personal information recorded in any 
Bory, +fand~furtherdetines “personal “intormation as “information 
Fespectino~ an-individual=~ Tt that Information contains “che 
individual*s name’ or’ if the individual*s identity is readily 
ascertainable etrom that“@intormaction” (39). "it is ‘to “this Kind of 
record, we suggest, that access and correction rights should 


apply. 


Our freedom of information proposals limit the right of 
general access to the extent that the duty to provide government 
records obtains only in cases where the record can, with 
reasonable effort, be located by the personnel of the government 
institution concerned. We propose a similar limitation on the 
access and correction rights pertaining to records containing 
personal information. Where the information is stored in an 
Organized fashion and is accessible on the basis of the individ- 
ual's name or some other identifying device, it is evident that 
the record may easily be retrieved. Most access and correction 
requests will probably relate to information of this kind. [In the 
typical case, the data subject will be interested in the contents 
of a file relating to a determination to be made concerning him. 
Teethus 2G JO, sito 1s likely that. lhe sivstLeuLton involved sas. a 
systematic method of organizing such files. Alternatively, the 
data subject may be interested in the contents of the file on the 
basis of a reading of the index of personal data systems. Again, 
the data will be stored in an organized fashion and retrieval will 
not be difficult. There’ may be other situations, however, in 
which personal information is not stored in this manner. We see 
no reason for not allowing subject access in such situations, as 
long as the data subject can give instructions which can, with 
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reasonable diligence on the part of the personnel of the govern- 
ment institution, enable the record to be found. 


Before leaving this matter, we should indicate that the 
Canadian,,Human Rights. Act, Part. IV.,..and. thetic. Privacy Acthof 
1974 approach this matter in a different way. In essence, both 
these schemes provide access and correction rights only with 
respect to personal data which is systematically stored in a data 
bank. The Canadian act further limits the access and correction 
rights to data banks which are used for "administrative purposes," 
which is to say, "in a decision-making process which relates 
directly to the individual"[40]. The limitation of these rights 
to records stored in data banks is imposed, presumably,astor 
purposes of administrative convenience. It is our view, however, 
that the need for administrative convenience is sufficiently met 
by our recommendation that personal records be made available only 
where they can, with reasonable effort, be located. 


The further limitation expressed in the Canadian act with 
respect to records used in a decision-making process, however, 
ralses a more difficult dassue...We. assume.thatthe theory 
underlying the Canadian provisions is that the individual data 
Subject's privacy interest is more compelling where the data is 
potentially of relevance to a determination which will be made 
concerning him by the government institution holding the record. 
Although there is evident merit in this DOSLCLOU pei Ge] SeOtiba ie Ww 
that the anxiety that individuals may feel as a result of the 
presence of inaccurate information in government files will not be 
assuaged by the realization that the government has no immediate 
reason to make a decision affecting the individual on the basis of 
that information. The. individual may well feel that he wants 
government records concerning him to be completely accurate, even 
if there is no immediate prospect of any decision or action being 
based upon them. It seems very likely that the majority of access 
and correction requests would relate to information contained in 
administrative data banks. Nonetheless, we are persuaded that the 
statutory rights of the data subject should not be so circum- 
Scribed. It is of interest to note that the PPSC has recommended 
that the U.S. Privacy Act be amended so as to permit sa psimidarlLy 
broad right of access and correction[41]. 


THE NATURE OF THE ACCESS RIGHT 


In the ordinary case, access to data should be granted to the 
subject by enabling him to see and make a copy of the records that 
are available to him under these provisions. It is quite con- 
ceivable, however, that the information might be stored in.such a 
fashion that it would be incomprehensible to the individual if it 
were Simply reproduced in the same form. This would be the case, 
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for example, where the data is stored in machine-readable computer 
language. In such situations, the information should be provided 
in a form which is comprehensible to the applicant. Further, an 
applicant who feels that he may have difficulty in understanding 
the significance of the record should be permitted to authorize 
another individual to have access to his files on his behalf. 


Where practical, the information should be communicated so as 
to make clear the general terms and conditions under which the 
governmental Pinist?tution' maintains“and uses the ‘data in 
question[42]. The Treasury Board guidelines suggest that this may 
beWetrectedeby + directingtrhes individual? towths- index Voraby 
communicating this information separately at the time of the 
access request[43]. 


THE NATURE OF THE CORRECTION RIGHT 


The ability to correct information contained in a personal 
record will be of great importance to an individual who discovers 
that am “agencys1s “an deratitnh sof ites duty totmaiirtaim eccurate? 
timely and complete records. In this way, the individual will be 
able to exercise some control over the kinds of records that are 
maintained about him and over the veracity of information gathered 
from third-party sources. 


ALehoughnehnerveport  ryerersstorthetindividtati Ss’ “right Sto 
correctra*tile, we do not feel “that ‘this’ rrght should ~be*con- 
sidered absolute. Thus, although we recommend rights of appeal 
with respect to correction requests, agencies should not be under 
an absolute duty to undertake investigations with a view to 
correcting records in response to each and every correction 
request. The privacy protection schemes which we have examined 
adopt what we feel to be appropriate mechanisms for permitting the 
individual to file a statement of disagreement in situations where 
the governmental institution does not wish to alter its record. 
In particular cases, an elaborate inquiry to determine the truth 
of the point in dispute may incur an expense which the institution 
quite reasonably does not wish to bear. Moreover, the precise 
criteria for determining whether a particular item of information 
is accurate or complete or relevant to the purpose for which it is 
kept may be a matter on which the institution and the individual 
data subject have reasonable differences of opinion. 


If the request for correction is denied, the individual must 
be permitted to file a statement indicating the nature of his 
disagreement. We recommend that an individual who has been denied 
a requested correction may exercise rights *of appeal” to’ an 
independent tribunal[44]. The ser wininal, lo corm, cCouLlatorder 
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correction of the file or simply leave the individual to exercise 
his right to file a statement of disagreement. 


THE DUTY TO PROPAGATE CORRECTIONS 


An individual data subject who has identified an inaccuracy 
in his personal record will wish to be assured that the correct 
information (or his, statement of protest) will.find its way into 
all other government-held records which contain this item of 
information. Thus, for example, if a criminal record of some kind 
has been falsely attributed to the subject, he will wish to ensure 
that other users of the criminal record file are advised of the 
error. For this reason, the U.S. Privacy Act embodies a require- 
ment that agencies engage in a “propagation” of corrections and 
statements of protest[45]. 


We are in general agreement with the notion that a duty of 
this kind should be imposed. Care must be taken, however, to 
fashion a duty to propagate which meets the needs of the data 
subject but does not create unduly burdensome administrative 
responsibilities. The most obvious requirement to impose on 
governmental institutions .is.that.alF future -disseminationsc., oc 
information from the corrected file be based on the corrected 
information or, in a case where a statement of protest has been 
filed, signal the existence and nature of the protest. Second, 
there.is evidently .a.strong. argument. for imposing .an, obligation to 
forward corrections to third parties to whom the information had 
previously been disclosed, provided that the identity of the third 
party is known to the agency. These are, in fact, the burdens 
which have been expressly imposed on U.S. federal agencies by the 
Pravacy Act .Oteagia. 


In reviewing the implementation of this principle, the PPSC 
identified two further categories of potential recipients for 
Correct lone: and, etatements of proeest aa Past, pic.eo bo ycull aet 
sources of, the ,infommation .should, be sinformed sof. ther ernor. in 
question. Second, an attempt should be made to communicate with 
prior recipients of information within the agency. Thus, ACCOL d= 
ing: tothe, PPScC, ~1f. Incornect criminal. record. intormat Lon .was 
communicated to another record system within the agency before the 
error is discovered, an attempt should be made to communicate the 
corrected information. to, fThat, agency. 


The PPSC did not recommend the establishment of an absolute 
duty to contact all sources and all prior recipients of incorrect 
information. It was the commission's view that it would be 
Satisfactory to impose a duty to take "reasonable affirmative 
steps" to furnish corrected information to sources and Doar 
recipients with whom the agency had contact within a reasonable 
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period 'ofetime ‘prioro toe the “exercise)of- the! ‘correction: rights 
Further, the PPSC essentially limited the duty to a requirement to 
communicate with sources and prior recipients within government. 
The commission did recommend, however, that the data subject 
should have a right to require the record=holding ‘agenty to 
communicate with other sources and prior recipients named by the 
data subject[46]. 


Although we are in general agreement with the thrust of the 
PPSC proposals, we believe that this is a sufficiently subtle 
problem that it may be appropriate to confer on the Data Protec- 
tion Authority (DPA) a discretion to determine appropriate 
solutions for particular situations. We therefore favour the 
imposition of a statutory duty to communicate corrections and 
statements of disagreements to all future recipients of data. With 
respect to prior recipients and sources of information, however, 
we believe that the DPA should develop and implement standards 
imposing duties to communicate corrections where fairness to the 
individual requires it. 


In Section G of this chapter, we make certain recommendations 
with respect to the maintenance of a record of uses and disclo- 
sures made of data containing personal information. We suggest 
that the DPA be assigned the task of approving the administrative 
arrangements under which a particular record-keeping system 
complies with this obligation. In establishing such accounting 
mechanisms, the efficient propagation of corrections to govern- 
mental record keepers should be facilitated to the extent that it 
is practicable to do so. 


WHAT KINDS OF RECORDS SHOULD BE EXEMPT FROM THE SUBJECT ACCESS 
AND CORRECTION SCHEME? 


It is evident that the individual's interest in having full 
and complete access to all government files containing information 
about him must yield, on occasion, to the public interest in 
permitting the government to maintain confidentiality with respect 
to certain kinds of files. Thus, there must be some exemptions 
to the general principle of allowing data subjects access and 
correction rights. We here return to a problem which required 
much- careful! considerationm@inethevicontext of tour) freedom -of 
information proposals. Before turning to the exemptions which we 
feel are appropriate in the present context, it will be useful to 
indicate, in a general way, the relationship between information 
requests under freedom of information schemes and subject access 
and correction rights under a privacy protection law. 


The U.S. experience under the federal Freedom of Information 
Act (FOIA) and the Privacy Act of 1974 has provided an interesting 
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and illuminating illustration of the relationship between these 
two different types of schemes. As the report of the PPSC ind a4 
cates, U.S. experience shows that care must be taken to ensure 
that the rights of access conferred on individuals by these two 
laws are properly integrated. 


The potential conflicts between the two schemes are shown by 
the fact that the Freedom of Information Act has the effect of 
providing rights of subject access. An individual who wishes to 
have access to a government record containing personal information 
may elect to seek such access under the Freedom of Information 
Act. Such a record would not constitute "unwarranted invasion" of 
the requester's own privacy. Accordingly, provided that no®lother 
exemption in the FOIA applies, access to the personal record, can 
be obtained. Alternatively, of course, the individual might wish 
to seek access to his file wnder the Privacy Act of 1974. If the 
individual wished to exercise rights of correction, it would be 
necessary to proceed under the provisions of the Privacy Act. 


A particularly astute requester seeking access to sensitive 
personal information would engage in a careful comparison of the 
exemptions from access contained in the two acts. As we noted 
earlier, the Privacy Act exempts those "systems of records" relat-— 
ing to certain kinds of law enforcement and intelligence-gathering 
activity. Inasmuch as the FOIA scheme does not permit the exemp- 
tion of entire systems of records in this way, an individual seek- 
ing access to such material would prefer to exercise his rights 
under the FOIA. This practice has indeed occurred on several 
occasions, and there is some irony in the fact that data subjects 
have been able to obtain greater access to their files under the 
FOIA than they could obtain under the Privacy Act. One of the 
lessons to be drawn from the U.S. experience, then, is that the 
freedom of information exemptions should be properly integrated 
with the exemptions to the subject access and correction rights 
proposals. In addition, we see that the exemptions in “at stibyect 
access and correction scheme will not necessarily be identical to 
those in a freedom of information scheme. There are three reasons 
for this. First, some of the exemptions to the FOIA are simply 
inapplicable to personal records. 


It is difficult to conceive of a situation in which personal 
information requested by a data subject could constitute a "trade 
secret" of the kind protected by the U.S. FOIA commercial informa- 
tion exemption. Second, the claim of a data subject in obtaining 
access to personal information may weigh more heavily than the 
claim of a merely curious observer who wishes to have general 
access to government files. Thus, the exemptions from the general 
rule of access under the freedom of information scheme may be too 
sweeping when applied to the access rights of a data subject. The 
PPSC report cites an example relating to the exemption of what 
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might be termed "deliberative" materials[47]. Athough’ this 
exemption is established, as a general rule, under the FOIA [48] 
there is no equivalent exemption to the subject access scheme of 
the Privacy Act. It was the view of the PPSC that individuals who 
sought access to their files under the FOIA were being unfairly 
deprived of access on the basis of the deliberative materials 
exemption. In short, while deliberative materials May, as a 
general rule, be exempt under a freedom of information scheme, 
deliberative materials affecting the individual ought to be avail- 
able to the data subject when he exercises his access rights. 


A third reason for not simply adopting freedom of information 
exemptions in a subject access and correction scheme is that the 
freedom of information exemptions are not likely to meet the con- 
flict of interest which may arise on an individual's application 
for access. The U.S. FOIA generally exempts information the dis- 
Closure of which would constitute a "clearly unwarranted invasion 
of privacy." The effect of this exemption is to exclude from 
general public access vast quantities of government records con- 
taining personal information. The effect of allowing access to 
this material by the data subjects themselves creates a need for 
exemptions which may not have been considered necessary in the 
context of the general freedom of information scheme.’ Thus, 
exemptions relating to some kinds of medical and correctional 
records are a common feature of privacy protection schemes. They 
anevy not sfounddinsithe) Uses. hora 


In summary, then, three important observations can be made on 
the basis of an examination of the U.S. experience dealing with 
subject access problems under both the FOIA and the PRUVaeyVRAICTs 
First, it would be useful to duplicate some of the subject access 
exemptions in freedom of information legislation. Second, it 
would not be desirable simply to transport all of the freedom of 
information exemptions to the Subject-access context. Some, but 
not all, of the freedom of information exemptions set appropriate 
limits to the rights of the data subject. Third, it may be neces- 
Sary to fashion exemptions from the general rule of data subject 
access which would not be found in the freedom of information 
exemptions. 


Similar lessons could be drawn from a comparison of the 
exempting provisions of the Canadian Human Rights Act, Part IV, 
with the exempting provisions of the proposed federal freedom of 
information law, Bill C-15[49]. The exemptions in the two differ- 
ent schemes differ in much the same way as do the U.S. Freedom of 
Information Act and Privacy Act. Care must be taken to ensure 
that information unavailable to a data subject under the privacy 
Scheme is not available to him under the freedom of information 
scheme. 


Before recommending particular exemptions to subject access 
and correction rights, we wish to draw attention to three matters 
of general significance relating to the design of exemptions of 
this kind: 


ae the exemption should be "permissive" rather than "man- 
datory"™; 


be a principle of "segregability" should apply; 


Cis the exemption should pertain to particular items of 
information rather than to entire data systems. 


Our recommendations on these points are consistent with our 
views of similar matters in the context of our freedom of infor- 
mation proposals. Nonetheless, it may be useful to reiterate the 
bases for each of these conclusions. 


Exemptions should be permissive rather than mandatory 


In our freedom of information proposals, we noted that the 
fact that information might be exempt from the general rule of 
public access should not preclude a government institution from 
disclosing the information when it wishes to do so[50]. Not all 
documents covered by an exemption will be particularly sensitive, 
and it would be undesirable to preclude disclosure of exempt 
documents where the government institution has resolved that there 
would be no harm in disclosure. This same line of reasoning 
should apply to the drafting of exemptions with respect to subject 
access and correction rights. Even though information might be 
exempt from the general rule of access, it should be permissible 
for the sinstitution to cdiscloseithe, information if it deemsiit 
appropriate to do so. 


The principle of segregability 


We recommend that here, as in the freedom of information 
context, where portions of a document contain exempt material, a 
reasonable effort should be made to segregate the exempt portion 
and release the remainder of the record to the individual. In 
this way, the fullest possible realization of the rights of the 
data subject will result. 


Exemptions of records, not "systems of records" 


We do not feel that it would be a sound policy to exempt 
entire systems of records or, indeed, entire collections of record 
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systems maintained by particular government institutions. We 
favour the broadest possible application of fair information 
practices and principles, and we believe that their implementation 
is likely to be most broadly secured by ensuring that the data 
subject has access and correction rights to any system. We appre- 
ciate, of course, that there must be exemptions to the general 
principle of access and that the effect of these exemptions may 
generally preclude access to a particular system. Where a system 
contains only highly sensitive information, denial of access will 
be inevitable. On the other hand, we do not feel that it would be 
useful to make the entire system as such exempt from the act and 
Lhust creates'a potential thaveniofisecrecywfor tinformation which 
could, without prejudice to governmental interests, be disclosed 
to the data subject. 


What exemptions from the general right of subject access and 
correction should be adopted? We will consider first those exemp- 
tions which form a part of our freedom of information proposals 
and which are applicable to the subject access context; we will 
then consider the desirability of a number of additional exemp- 
Liows awhich cade jnotyinewbuded? insrounafixreedomi0fs imformation 
proposals. 


First, the following exemptions set forth in our freedom of 
information proposals appear to be appropriate in the context of 
subject access and correction rights: 


° Cabinet documents 

° Information received in confidence from other govern- 
ments 

° International relations and national defence 

° Law enforcement 

° Confidentiality preserved by other statutes 

° Solicitor-client privilege 

° Information creating unfair advantage or harm to nego- 
tiations 


With particular reference to the law enforcement exemption, 
it should be noted that the freedom of information exemption 
listed as one of the reasons for denying access to law enforcement 
information would be that it would "constitute an unwarranted 
invasion of privacy" of the individual to whom the information 
pertains. Clearly, this would not apply where the data subject is 
himself requesting access to the file. Nonetheless, the other 
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features of the law enforcement exemption would apply to the 
request of the data subject, and would have the general effect of 
excluding from access investigative and intelligence information 
contained in law enforcement files. 


In addition to the adoption of the freedom of information 
exemptions referred to above, we recommend the addition of exemp- 
tions: relatang to. 


° information whose disclosure would constitute an un- 
warranted invasion of another individual's personal 
privacy; 

. evaluative or opinion material compiled solely for the 


purpose of determining suitability, eligibility or 
qualifications for appointment to public or judicial 
office or for the awarding of government contracts and 
other benefits, but only to the extent that the dis- 
closure of such material would reveal the identity of a 
source who furnished information to the government under 
an express promise that the identity of the source would 
be held in.confidence, or, prior to the enactment»of 
this legislation, under. an implied. promise that. the 
identity of the source would be held in confidence; 


. medical information the disclosure of which would prej- 
udice the health of the data subject; 


° correctional records whose disclosure could reasonably 
be expected to (1) seriously disrupt an individual's 
institutional, parole, or mandatory supervision program; 
(2) reveal information supplied on a promise of con- 
fidentiality, express or implied; or (3) result in 
physicgal.or other harm to that individual or any, other 
person; 


“ research and statistical records. 


A brief explanation of the rationale for each of these exemp- 
tions should be given. 


Unwarranted invasion of the privacy of another person 


It is conceivable that a record containing personal informa- 
tion about the data subject may also contain sensitive information 
about another person. In our view, the information relating to 
the other person ought to be deleted from the record unless it can 
be shown, on the basis of the balancing test set forth in our 


freedom of information proposals, that, in all the circumstances, 
the proposed invasion of the other person's privacy is warranted. 


Opinion and evaluative material 


Several briefs drew our attention to the problem of possible 
impairment of the government's ability to obtain frank opinions if 
such evaluations were invariably to be made available to the data 
subject. While we recognize some legitimacy in this concern, it 
is our view that, to the extent possible, mechanisms ought to be 
adopted which will permit the maximum communication of information 
in a record to the data subject. Thus, we have suggested that the 
information be made exempt only to the extent that its disclosure 
would reveal the identity of the informant or referee. Moreover, 
it is our hope that the Data Protection Authority could assist 
institutions in designing their review procedures in such a way as 
to minimize the need to engage in confidential data collection of 
this kind. 


Medical information 


Concern about the imposition of a general right of subject 
access to personal information in medical files has been frequent- 
ly expressed. Traditionally, patients have not been accorded 
rights of access to their files[51]. Modern privacy protection 
statutes, however, have generally made medical information avail- 
able to the data subject. Various mechanisms have been proposed 
for dealing with the difficult situation in which the possibility 
of harm .to :the, patienticould. nesultytromediseclosure.,of sinfor- 
mation. Here, of course, the primary concern relates to the 
disclosure of their files to psychiatric patients. Some schemes 
propose that where the attending physician believes that the dis- 
closure to the patient may be harmful, disclosure is to be made to 
an intermediary physician who would, in turn, decide whether to 
disclose information to the patient[52]. Other schemes propose 
that the determination as to whether disclosure to a patient will 
be unduly prejudicial in a particular case ought to be made by an 
independent tribunal[53]. While there is general agreement about 
the need for an exemption of this kind, there is some disagreement 
as to the mechanism for resolving disputes in particular cases. 
This matter, we understand, has been the subject of considerable 
study by the Royal Commission of Inquiry into the Confidentiality 
of Health Records; accordingly, apart from observing that we are 
of the view that some mechanism should be established for this 
purpose, we defer to the more detailed and careful consideration 
of these issues which that commission has undertaken. 


Corrections 


In, ,Chapter:27,.wesneterredito the need sor"confidentrality 
with respect to certain kinds of information contained in correc- 
tions records. Access to correctional files by "third parties 
would be precluded under our freedom of information’ proposals 
either by the law enforcement exemption or by the personal privacy 
exemption. We have therefore not included an exemption relating 
to “correctional material™in that’ scheme. In this, “our~ approach “is 
consistent with the U.S. Freedom of Information Act and the feder- 
al Canadian and Australian proposals. In the context of a subject 
access scheme, however, it is our view that specific reference to 
correctional matters is required. Exemptions pertaining to 
corrections, are Vincludedin* both “the -UssT privacy Act ana “the 
Canadian Human Rights Act, Part IV. The wording of the provision 
we have recommended is drawn from the Canadian provision. 


Research and statistical records 


Personal information which has been gathered exclusively for 
research or statistical purposes is frequently exempt from the 
general rulesofesubj ectGaccess tinder *Urss"privacy protection 
schemes[54]. Such material would not be available under the 
Canadian Human Rights Act, Part IV, inasmuch as that statute peo 
vides-for rrght sof taéceéss fonly to iin ftormatron -contarmmea=in* daca 
banks maintained for administrative purposes. The rationale for 
depriving the individual of right of access to these materials is 
simply that the administrative inconvenience involved is too great 
apr ice-~to Spay-for taecess to information ‘which i's Gf “no fpotentiatr 
Significance to determinations made about the individual. Although 
we are in agreement with this view, we wish to make two further 
recommendations with respect to research and statistical data. 
First, if the data is disclosed in individually identifiable form, 
for some purpose other than an additional research or statistical 
use, we believe that the data should not be exempt[55]. Further, 
we believe that the exclusion of research and statistical data 
from the subject access scheme must be coupled with the recogni- 
tion of a general principle of "functional separation" between 
research and statistical data on the one hand and administrative 
data™on' tthe other. STe' significance of thivs™prineéipre Te %that 
personal information gathered for research purposes will, as a 
general rule, not be used in the making of determinations about 
the data subject. We make recommendations with respect to this 
general principle and its statutory implementation in section F of 
this chapter. 


FEES 


In our freedom of information proposals, we have made recom- 
mendations with respect to the question of fees to be chargeable 
uponstherexercise soft the rightwofraccess.  Inwsessenc ey, wei-recon= 
mended that charges relate only to the cost of reproducing the 
material and that, except under extraordinary circumstances, no 
charge be levied for the cost of retrieving the document. We also 
recommended that the statute provide that a governmental 
institution may waive the fees in appropriate cases and, where the 
public interest demands it, must waive the fees charged to the 
individual requester. 


We believe that similar considerations apply in the present 
context, and recommend that a similar set of provisions relating 
to the charging of fees be established with respect to subject 
access and correction rights. We would add, however, that in 
cases where the data subject prevails in the matter of a requested 
correction, no charges should be made with respect to the exercise 
of the access and correction right. 


TIME LIMITS 


In our freedom of information proposals, we made recommenda- 
tions with respect to the imposition of time limits within which 
government institutions must respond to requests from the public 
for access to government documents. Similar provisions should be 
applicable to subject» access requests. 


It is our recommendation that a reply to the initial request 
must be made within thirty calendar days. Again, as we indicated 
in our earlier discussion, we hope that successful implementation 
of these access schemes would permit agencies to respond more 
quickly thanithis¢sendmthatiitimdightwuktinatelyshesfeasibile to 
shorten the statutory period. 


We repeat the recommendation that a further extension of time 
for replying to the initial request be implemented in accord with 
the principles set forth in our earlier discussion. 


Finally, with respect to a request to correct information in 
the record, we recommend that such requests be reviewed within a 
thirty-day period and that a report of the decision be forwarded 
to the data subject. Again, we recommend that the institution be 
permitted an additional ten days' grace where good cause can be 
shown for the delay. 


FORM OF DENIAL OF ACCESS AND CORRECTION REQUESTS 


When a decision is made by a governmental institution to deny 
a data subject's request for access to his file, notice of the 
decision (as set out in our freedom of information proposals) 
should include the following information: 


° the statutory provision under which access is refused; 


. an explanation of the basis for concluding that the in- 
formation sought is covered by the exempting provision; 


° the availability of further review and how it can be 
pursued; 

° the name and title of the person responsible for the 
decision. 


In cases where the government institution decides it will not 
accede to a requested correction of the record, the agency will, 
in notifying the data subject of this decision, indicate the 
nature of the individual's right to file a statement of disagree- 
ment and to appeal the decision. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Data subject access and correction rights should be conferred 
with respect to government records containing personal infor- 
mation, the terms "records" and "personal information" being 
broadly defined in accord with the definitions set forth in 
the Canadian Human Rights Act, Part IV. 


26 Information contained in the records should be provided to 
the data subject in a form which is comprehensible to him. 


3. A data subject should be permitted to authorize another in- 
dividual to obtain access to records containing personal 
information on his behalf. 


4. Where practicable, the information should be communicated in 
Such a manner as to indicate the general terms and conditions 
under which the information in question is maintained anda 
used. 


Be Data subjects should have an opportunity to challenge the 
accuracy, relevance, timeliness or completeness of the infor- 
mation contained in personal records concerning them and, in 
the event of unwillingness on the part of the record keeper 
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to alter the record, should be permitted to file a statement 
of disagreement to be stored with the record in question. 


Record keepers should assume an obligation to communicate 


corrections, or the existence and nature of statements of 


disagreement, to future users of the information and, fur- 
ther, snould contact priorensens ofthe] infermation or the 
sources from which the information was obtained in accord 
with any instructions in this regard imposed by the Data 
Protection Authority. 


Provisions exempting certain kinds of information from the 
general rule of subject access should be designed along the 
following lines: 


Ae the exemptions should be permissive rather than manda- 
tory in the sense that even though information may be 
exempted from access, the institution in question would 
be permitted to disclose the information if it wishes to 
do so; 


b. where portions of a record are exempt, a reasonable 
effort should be made to segregate the exempt portions 
and release the remainder of the record to the data 
subject; 


Ore the exemptions should be designed to exempt particular 
information types rather than entire data banks or 
systems of records; 


de the following exemptions set forth in our freedom of in- 
formation proposals should be applicable in the context 
of subject access and correction requests: 


1. Cabinet documents 

De law enforcement 

3. international relations and national defence 

4. information received in confidence from other gov- 
ernments 

By confidentiality preserved by other statutes 

6. information creating unfair advantage or harm to 
negotiations 

Te solicitor-client prividege 
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Ce in addition to the foregoing, exemptions relating to the 
following should apply to subject access and correction 
requests: 


ies information the disclosure of which would consti- 
tute an unwarranted invasion of another individ- 
ual's personal privacy; 


ae evaluative or opinion material compiled solely for 
the purpose of determining suitability, eligibility 
onrqualifi Cat Lonsr fo ryappo imtiventt to @pubisicenor 
judicial office or for the awarding of government 
conthact svandzobbenmbenetiits ;/tbinticonik ype item thie 
extent that the disclosure of such!matensalllawould 
reveal the identity of a source: who ‘furnished 
information to the government under an express 
promise that the identity of the source would be 
held in confidence, or, prior to the enactment of 
thiusijlegaishke tron peatouintphiedaepriomas ajiithat the 
identity of the source would be held in confidence; 


iss medical information the disclosure of which would 
prejudicesithewhealth ofscthe! datacisubjects 


aN correctional records whose disclosure could reason- 
ably be expected to 


(i) seriously disrupt an individual's institution- 
al, parole, or mandatory supervision program; 


(ii) reveal information supplied on a promise of 
confidentiality, express or implied, or 


(iii) result in physical or other harm to that indi- 
vidual or any other person. 


bs research and statistical records. 


Fees may be charged, unless waived by the record keeper, only 
for the cost of copying the material in question. No charges 
should be made with respect to the exercise of the access and 
correction rights, where the data subject has prevailed in 
the matter of a requested correction. 


A time limit of thirty calendar days should be imposed for 
response to the request for access, and an additional thi ray 
days with respect to requests for corrections. Each period 
could be extended for a further ten-day period where good 
cause can be shown for delay. 


Ai? 


10. When a decision is taken by a government institution to deny 
a request for access, notice of this decision should be given 
to the data subject and should include the following informa- 


tion: 
ae the statute or provision under which access is refused; 
bs the basis for concluding that the information sought is 


covered by the exempted provision; 


oun the availability of further review and how it can be 
pursued; 
d. the name and title of the person responsible for this 


decision. 


int eeuucno turyingtaedatragsubjectuersdenialwobtairequestedmconrecs 
tion of the record, the record keeper should indicate the 
nature of the individual's right to file a statement of dis- 
agreement and the right to appeal the decision. 


F. RESEARCH AND STATISTICAL DATA 


In previous sections. of this’ report we have considered 
aspects of the use of government data for research or statistical 
purposes. Thus, in our recommendations for a freedom of informa- 
tion scheme, we suggested that one of the reasons for granting 
access to identifiable government data under a freedom of infor- 
mation act would be to permit research and statistical uses of 
government data by the requesting party[56]. In appropriate 
cases, an FOI request for access to data could be granted even 
though the data in question contained identifiable information 
about named individuals. We also recommended that a transfer of 
information for research or statistical purposes be one of the 
permitted exemptions to the general "no transfer" rule[57]. This 
recommendation was made, however, with the proviso that the Data 
Protection Authority should have the power to approve the terms 
and conditions under which such data could be used, in order to 
ensure the maintenance of proper safeguards to protect the 
confidentiality of the information. 


It should be noted that each of the foregoing proposals would 
be applicable to identifiable personal data, regardless of the 
purpose for which it was first gathered. For example, medical 
information gathered in the course of administering the provincial 
health benefits scheme could be made available to medical re- 
searchers in order to carry out epidemiological research. 
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We have recommended that data gathered exclusively for 
research or statistical purposes be exempt from the general rule 
that data subjects should have access to information concerning 
them[58]. The argument for such an exemption, we suggested, is 
that, given the expense involved, the granting of subject access 
would serve no purpose, inasmuch as the records have no adminis- 
trative significance as far as the individual is concerned. 


We now turn to the question of whether identifiable personal 
data gathered in the first instance for a research or statistical 
use should be used for administrative purposes. If it is accepted 
that, as a general rule, research and statistical records should 
not be used for such purposes, are there any exceptional circum- 
stances in which such uses should be permitted? Finally, inasmuch 
as research material gathered for the purposes of one research 
project might have subsequent value in the context of another, 
should special provision be made for the granting of access to 
such materials for subsequent research projects? 


With respect to the first point, we have concluded that 
recognition should be given to a general "principle of functional 
separation," which would hold that a clear distinction must be 
drawn between research and statistical material and data gathered 
for administrative purposes. As a general rule, material gathered 
exclusively for the former purpose could not be used for the lat- 
ter without the consent of the data subject. This is not to say 
that material gathered exclusively for one research or statistical 
purpose could not subsequently be used for another. Indeed, it 
may be desirable to encourage such subsequent use in appropriate 
cases -- although here we favour a requirement of DPA approval -- 
in order to facilitate economical use of research resources and to 
avoid burdening research subjects with further contact and incon- 
venience. Our concern is to prevent subsequent administrative use 
of the data. 


Our desire to ensure the immunity of research material is 
premised on two considerations. The first relates to "fair infor- 
mation practices." Denial of access for administrative purposes 
would conform to the expectations of the data subject and would 
protect him from inadvertent exposure to administrative action as 
a result.of participation,.in. a reseanchiprogectaryThiscizpountais 
particularly compelling if, as we have recommended, research and 
statistical data is to be exempt from the general rule of subject 
access. The second consideration arises from our previously 
expressed view that fair information practices laws ought to be 
designed in such a way as to encourage rather than frustrate the 
conduct of responsible and potentially valuable research activi- 
ties. Public confidence in the confidentiality of research 
exercises is essential to their success. By ensuring that inad- 
vertent administrative harm cannot flow from participation in 
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government research projects, research subjects will be encouraged 
to volunteer accurate personal information. In reaching these 
conclusions, we have been much influenced by the views of the 
Privacy Protection Study Commission (PPSC)[59] and those expressed 
by Professor Flaherty in his Commission research paper[60]. Both 
of these reports have argued for the adoption of a principle of 
functional separation. 


At the same time, we recognize that there are situations in 
which subsequent access to research and statistical material 
should be granted, even though this will involve disclosure of 
identifiable personal data. Here too, we were much influenced by 
the views of the PPSC[61]. 


First, an exemption should be permitted where disclosure of 
the data might be of assistance in dealing with serious threats to 
the health and safety of an individual. The individual in ques- 
tion might be the data subject himself (for example, where poten- 
tially beneficial follow-up from a research project may necessi- 
tate communication of data to another agency). It is possible, 
however, that the individual in question might be a third party 
who, for example, is being threatened by or has otherwise been 
placed at risk by the data subject. One possible illustration of 
this could arise in the context of hostage-taking incidents where 
psychiatric information concerning the perpetrators might be of 
assistance in attempting to respond effectively to the emergency. 
In such circumstances it might be desirable to give law enforce- 
ment authorities access even to sensitive psychiatric data. 


Second, although we do not favour general access to research 
and statistical data for law enforcement purposes, there may be 
Situations in which access to identifiable data will be instru- 
mental in permitting an investigation of violations of confiden- 
tiality requirements which have been imposed on researchers or 
government personnel. This use does not derogate from the general 
principle of functional separation. Indeed, its purpose is to 
lend the principle even greater support. 


Third, we suggest that there is a public interest in ensuring 
that public monies are properly spent. We favour access to iden- 
tifiable data when it is necessary in order to permit the proper 
authorities (such as the Provincial Auditor) to conduct an audit 
Or evaluation of research or statistical activities carried out or 
financed by the government. 


Finally, in order to ensure that potentially valuable re- 
search material remains available for further research or statis- 
tical purposes, transfer of the data in identifiable form to the 
Archives of Ontario should be expressly permitted. 
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Apart from such exceptional circumstances, however, we feel 
that the general principle of functional separation should be 
strictly observed. 


One final matter must be mentioned. In his Commission paper, 
Professor Flaherty argued persuasively for the establishment of a 
provincial statistical bureau similar to those established in Bri- 
tish Columbia and Quebec. In essence, such bureaus operate as the 
provincial equivalents of Statistics Canada. The creation of such 
a bureau, in Professor Flaherty's view, would facilitate greater 
access by the government of Ontario to research data gathered by 
the statistical agencies of other governments[62]. Further, such 
an agency could perform a useful role in protecting the confiden- 
tiality of government research and statistical data and in the 
promotion of controlled dissemination of data for research and 
statistical purposes. As Professor Flaherty noted, similar re- 
commendations were made to the government by the Committee on 
Government Productivity in its 1973. report. Our view is that the 
formulation of recommendations on this subject would carry us 
beyond our mandate to inquire into freedom of information and 
privacy protection problems. We nevertheless feel that Professor 
Flaherty's views are worthy of consideration, and we therefore 
recommend that an examination of the need for the establishment of 
a statistical bureau be undertaken by the government. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


te Controls should be placed on the subsequent use of individ- 
ually identifiable data which has been collected or prepared 
by a government department or agency solely for research or 
statistical purposes. 


2 These controls should be premised on the recognittonJofta 
general principle of "functional separation": data gathered 
for research or statistical use should not subsequently be 
used for administrative purposes without the consent of the 
data subject, except in the following circumstances: 


ae where disclosure will assist in dealing with a serious 
threat to the health and safety of an individual; 


bs where access iS necessary in order to carry out San 
investigation of confidentiality requirements placed on 
researchers or government personnel; 


Ce where access is necessary in order to permit the proper 
authorities to conduct an audit or an evaluation of re- 
search or statistical activities carried out or financed 
by the government; 
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as where identifiable data are transferred to the Archives 
of Ontario because of their historical value. 


3% We commend Professor Flaherty's proposals for the establish- 
ment of a provincial statistical bureau to the government of 
Ontario as worthy of further consideration. 


Ge THE DUTY TO RECORD DISCLOSURE 


A number of U.S. privacy statutes require that an agency 
holding identifiable personal information about an individual must 
keep track of its disclosures to other agencies or individuals 
(whether inside or outside the government) and must give an 
accounting of these disclosures to the data subject either upon 
bequest iorsuponm thenexercisesof qn undividuali'sir ig htetowhawe 
access. to his file. 


The HEW report identified this concept as an essential fea- 
ture of its privacy protection scheme. The report argues that the 
privacy interest of individuals will be protected only if they are 
afforded the right "to participate in deciding what the content of 
the record will be, and what disclosure and use will be made of 
the identifiable information in, it"[63]. . More specifically, the 
report recommends that each agency should: 


maintain a complete and accurate record of every access to 
and use made of any data in the system, including the 
identity of all persons and organizations to which access has 
been given.... This requirement will contribute significantly 
to an organization's capacity to detect improper dissemina- 
tion of personal data[64]. 


There does not appear to be much direct evidence on Canadian 
public attitudes toward the desirability of an accounting of 
disclosures. requirement... The federal study, in its survey of 
industry attitudes toward the privacy implications of computer 
use, yielded equivocal evidence on this point[65]. It is doubt- 
ful, however, that this survey is of much assistance here. The 
Survey respondents were record keepers rather than individual 
citizens and it is not surprising that those who are engaged in 
maintaining personal data systems might have mixed feelings about 
the imposition of a duty to keep track of all disclosures. 


Our view is that the imposition of a requirement for an 
accounting of disclosures is justified on the basis that the know- 
ledge that such a record is maintained and that access can be had 
to it will result in greater citizen confidence in the fairness of 
government record-keeping practices. A sense of privacy invasion 
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results from lack of knowledge of the uses given to files contain- 
ing personal information; this will be lessened by the existence 
of an accounting requirement. For this reason, we favour such a 
requirement and recommend that access to the record of disclosures 
be given to data subjects. The accounting should be given both as 
a matter of course to an individual who seeks access to his file 
and in response to a specific request for an accounting. 


An accounting requirement will also facilitate communication 
of corrections of records. We have recommended that as a corol- 
laryto thes individual “se Tight? tol correc or sam emdimperisonal 
records, it is desirable to impose a duty on the record holder to 
convey these corrections to other agencies to which it has 
previously communicated incorrect information. Maintaining an 
accounting of previous disclosures is obviously essential to 
compliance with this duty. 


Finally, an accounting requirement is justified by the need 
to facilitate the monitoring of agency compliance either through 
internal audit procedures or by the Data Protection Authority. Our 
recommended privacy protection scheme imposes duties to refrain 
from certain kinds of disclosures. The agency may itself wish to 
maintain internal control procedures which would include keeping 
track of disclosures’ to third par tress: In any event, the 
enforcement of these duties through the activities of the DPA -- 
described in Chapter 34 of this report -- would, be much more 
easily sustained if the agency were obliged to keep such records. 


It follows from the second and third of these justifications 
that an accounting must be kept of all disclosures or transfers of 
data. We appreciate, however, that if individual data subjects 
were to be made aware of all law enforcement disclosures, ef- 
fective law enforcement could be frustrated for the reasons 
identified in our discussion of the general problem of access to 
law enforcement material. Accordingly, we recommend that although 
an accounting of law enforcement disclosures be maintained, such 
disclosures need not be revealed to the data subject. 


The arguments against imposing an accounting principle of 
this kind rest primarily on questions of cost and administrative 
convenience. Although we weigh such considerations with great 
care, we think it possible to exaggerate the practical diffi- 
culties involved in compliance with this proposal. Computer 
systems can be programmed so as to include "logging" devices and 
indeed, many systems are so designed simply to keep track of users 
for billing purposes. As far as manual systems are concerned, it 
should be possible to devise systems for recording bulk transfers 
or to simply annotate individual files as use is made of them. 
Nonetheless, the administrative burdens of this proposal are far 
from inconsequential; it may therefore be helpful to consider 
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briefly the recent U.S. experience in operating a scheme of this 
kind and compare to it the much less burdensome scheme adopted in 
the Canadian Human Rights Act, Part IV. 


U.S. PRIVACY ACT OF 1974 


Section 3(c)(1) of the Privacy Act provides that each agency 
shall keep an accurate accounting of the date, nature and purpose 
of each disclosure of the record to any person or agency, and the 
name and address of the person or agency to whom the disclosure is 
made. There are two express exceptions to this rule. First, a 
record is not required to be kept of disclosures to officers and 
employees of the same agency which maintains the record if those 
officers and employees have a "need to know" the information in 
the individual's record. Second, no record is required to be kept 
of disclosures made under the Freedom of Information Act. As a 
more general matter, however, the disclosure of information upon a 
written request by the subject or with his prior consent appears 
to be outside the provisions, and accordingly no accounting need 
be kept of disclosures of this kind. 


The agency is obliged to disclose its accounting of previous 
disclosures to the data subject under section3(b)(3) with one 
exception: the agency is not required to disclose its accounting 
of disclosures which it has made to another agency for civil or 
criminal law enforcement purposes. 


In sum, then, the individual data subject is entitled to an 
accounting of all disclosures of information by the agency which 
were not: 


1. requested by or consented to by him; 

ose within the agency on a need-to-know basis; 
3. under the FOIA; 

4. for a law enforcement purpose. 


It should be noted that many types of disclosures remain 
subject to an accounting requirement. As noted previously, 
agencies are permitted to disclose personal records pursuant to a 
provision which allows disclosure for a "routine use" (defined as 
a use for a purpose "compatible with the purpose for which it was 
collected") without the consent of the data subject[66]. Although 
there thus appears to be a broad area of agency disclosures for 
which consent is not necessary, at least an accounting of such 
disclosures must be kept and (except for cases covered by the 
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exemptions enumerated above) that accounting must be accessible to 
the data subject. 


The,.PPSC\-Repont. indicates that -thevfederal agencies shave 
found the obligation to keep an accounting of disclosures very 
burdensome. It is alleged to represent "26 per cent of the 
operating costs of the Act and requires extra effort by agency 
employees on an almost daily basis." Moreover, it is reported 
that few individuals have asked for an accounting of disclosures 
made of their records (although the report suggests that this may 
very well be attributable to the fact that citizens generally may 
not be aware of their right to do so)[67}. 


Notwithstanding these concerns, the PPSC concluded that this 
requirement should be maintained. Indeed, the PPSC criticized the 
disclosure requirements as not being sufficiently stringent since, 
as has been noted above, internal disclosures on a need-to-know 
basis are excluded from the accounting. The PPSC felt that inter- 
nal uses of the data should also be subject to an accounting[68]. 


In their submissions to the PPSC, some federal agencies 
suggested that subjecting routine uses (such as inter-agency 
disclosures for payroll purposes) to accounting imposed an 
excessive burden. The PPSC did not consider the requirement to be 
unduly onerous. The PPSC suggested that requiring agencies to 
nendenyonhywzan»yfaccountings  (vaspopposed> toray) .necomds jecot 
disclosure permits them to maintain general records relating to 
frequent bulk transfers of data. They can reconstruct a list of 
past disclosures if a data subject makes an inquiry[69]. The PPSC 
did recommend, however, that the accounting rules in the Privacy 
Act be amended. It was the commission's view that the essential 
reason for requiring an accounting was to permit the propagation 
of corrections. Accordingly, the PPSC recommended in its proposed 
redraft of the Privacy Act that the agency be required to maintain 
an accounting of disclosures: 


iba to all prior recipients of the record to whom the agency 
could be reasonably expected to propagate a correction 
pursuant to the (new and more onerous) propagation 
requirement, and 


2 any other recipients of which the agency could be 
reasonably expected to be aware. 


The PPSC's revised provision requires more complete account- 
ing than that of the Privacy Act of 1974, in that it contains no 
exemption for internal agency uses nor does it explicitly exempt 
disclosures based on prior request or consent of the subject. 
This may appear to impose an unnecessary burden, but it is, we 
feel, both a desirable and a manageable obligation. The 
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possibility of fraudulent requests suggests the desirability of 
maintaining such records. Moreover, the data subject may wish to 
know that a disclosure to a third party (to which he has given his 
consent) has actually occurred. Where a disclosure is made to a 
third party upon the specific request of the subject, the request 
form itself could be easily inserted in the data subject's file 
and annotated when the requested disclosure is made. It should be 
noted that such subject consents are likely to be blanket in form 
and may often be given by a data subject who is unaware of the 
full implications of “sucha “consent. “Accordingly, an accounting of 
such disclosures would be consistent with the general principles 
of data protection which the Privacy Act seeks to preserve. 


CANADIAN HUMAN RIGHTS ACT, PART IV 


Although the Canadian act states that every individual is 
entitled to "ascertain the uses to which [personal] records have 
been put since “the coming anto force of this’ Part," at does. not 
impose a duty on agencies to maintain a log of disclosures to 
other agencies or third parties[70]. Presumably, the act supports 
this purported entitlement through a combination of two methods. 
First, the individual is entitled to be consulted and must consent 
to any "non-derivative" use of the information for an administra- 
tive purpose[71]. (It is true that section 52(3) deems consent to 
be given in a case where notice in writing has been furnished and 
the individual has not replied, but it is reasonable to assume 
that 11 most “cases notree" or" non derivative” use ‘writ be 
effectively made.) 

Second, with respect to "derivative uses," the act provides 
that the minister (in whose discretion, it will be recalled, a use 
of personal data may be deemed to be "derivative," or consistent 
with the use for which it was compiled) must publish annually a 
listing of the derivative uses of records which come under his 
control[72]. The data subject can thus familiarize himself with 
such uses, although there may be some delay in his ability to 
learn of new derivative uses until they appear in a minister's 
annual statement. 


This scheme has the obvious merit of eliminating the burden 
of record keeping associated with an accounting requirement. In 
our view, however, there are two serious deficiencies in these 
provisions as a device for implementing fair information practices 
principles. "rirst, tne Lack *orran "accounting rrequirement*means 
that neither the agency nor the data subject has much prospect of 
conveying corrections to other recipients of the individual's per- 
sonal information. Second, for the broad category of "derivative" 
uses; =the individual “is not’ consulted; -accordingly;, he’ will have 
no effective knowledge of a substantial body of data disclosures 
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in which his personal information is used by the federal govern- 


ment. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. 


He 


In order to facilitate subject awareness of uses made of per- 
sonal data, propagation of corrections to other users ef the 
data, and monitoring of compliance with the rules controlling 
data transfers, it is recommended that: 


Ae record keepers be required to maintain an accounting of 
all disclosures or transfers of identifiable personal 
data; 

b. the record subject have access to the accounting of 


disclosures, apart from disclosures for law enforcement 
purposes. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


A PUBLIC RECORD OF GOVERNMENT PERSONAL DATA BANKS 


Nis 


We recommend that governmental institutions be required to 
publish an annual systems notice with respect to each 
personal record-keeping system they maintain and to publish 
new systems notices when new systems are established or 
substantial modifications to existing systems are effected. 


Annual systems notices and new systems notices should be 
required by statute to contain the following information: 


ae the name and location of the data bank; 

b. the legal authorization for its establishment; 

oe the types of information or data items maintained in the 
system; 

d. the principal uses of the information and the categories 


of:.users: to:.whom disclosures <ixomsthe,u.ystem. are 
typically made; 


ee. the categories of individuals for whom records are main- 
tained in the system; 


fi the policies and practices applicable to the system with 
respect to storage, retrievability, access controls, 
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retention and disposal of information maintained in the 


system; 

ge the title, business address, and business telephone num- 
ber of the official responsible for the operation of the 
system. 


Governmental institutions should not be required to include 
items of information in systems notices which would otherwise 
be exempt from public access under the proposed freedom of 
information legislation. 


An annual compendium of systems notices should be published 
by the government of Ontario. The index could be modelled on 
the Index of Federal Information Banks, published by the 
Treasury Board of Cabinet of the government of Canada 
pursuant to the provisions of the Canadian Human Rights Act, 
Fait “iV. 


COLLECTION OF PERSONAL INFORMATION 


Our recommendations with respect to the control of data 


collection practices are as follows: 


5. 


The Data Protection Authority should have the responsibility 
to comment, where it deems it appropriate to do so, on the 
privacy protection implications of proposed legislative 
schemes or government programs. 


A statutory duty should be imposed on government departments 
and agencies to collect only such personal information as is 
either expressly authorized by statute or necessary to the 
proper administration of a lawfully authorized administrative 
activity. 


The Data Protection Authority should have the power to: 


ae make binding determinations as to whether a particular 
data collection meets the standards suggested in 
paragraph 6; 


b. require a government department or agency to cease a 
collection practice which violates paragraph 6 and 
destroy collections of data gathered in violation of 
this standard. 


A government department or agency which is engaged in the 
collectioni@fie péersonale informatiom should informethe 
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10. 


it. 


individual from whom the information is requested, in 
writing, of the  foltowing: 


Ae the legal’ ‘authority tor the collection~of the informa- 
CLOM; 
b. the principal purpose or purposes for which the informa- 


tion is intended to be used; 


Cs whether disclosure is mandatory or voluntary and the 
consequences of failure to provide the information; 


d. such proposed use and dissemination of the information 
as can be reasonably anticipated; 


Ce the types of additional information and the sources to 
be used to verify the information; 


hve the name, title and business telephone number of a pub- 
lic official who can answer any questions the individual 
may have with respect to the data collection; 


Ge whether the individual or some other person will have 
access and correctwvon+r1g ht sf wi th-“res pe de =to--the 
information. 


The Data Protection Authority should have the power to deter- 
mine the extent and manner in which information required in 
paragraph 8 shall be communicated to the individual from whom 
the information is requested. It may, in appropriate cir- 
cumstances, excuse the government department or agency from 
engaging in communication of this kind. 


To the extent practicable, a government department or agency 
should collect information directly from the data subject 
when an adverse determination may result. 


The Data Protection Authority should have the power to excuse 
a government department or agency from compliance with 
paragraph 10. 


STANDARDS FOR MAINTAINING THE INTEGRITY AND SECURITY OF DATA 


12. 


Record keepers should maintain all records used in making a 
determination aboutsscanYindividual-*withe-sueh accuracy, 
relevance, timeliness, and completeness as is reasonably 
necessary to assure fairness to the individual concerned. 
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13. 


14. 


her 


16. 


17. 


The Data Protection Authority should be empowered to make 
final determinations of the application of the standards set 
forth in paragraph 12 to specific data-gathering systems. 


The gathering of intelligence information for law enforcement 
purposes should constitute the exception to the general 
standards set out in paragraph 12; provided, however, that 
the information is. stored in. such,.a way as. to signal its 
unreliability to users. 


The duty should be imposed to destroy personal data no longer 
useful for the accomplishment of the objectives for which it 
was originally collected, unless destruction would potential- 
ly deprive the data subject of some benefit resulting from 
its storage or unless the data is to be stored, on terms or 
conditions approved by the DPA, for use as a research re- 
source or for ultimate transfer to the Archives of Ontario as 
data of historical value. 


Record keepers should establish appropriate administrative, 
technical, and physical safeguards to ensure the security and 
confidentiality of records and to protect against any antici- 
pated threats to their security or integrity. 


The DPA should make final determinations of the applications 
of the standards set forth in paragraph 16 to specific data 
systems. 


CONTROLLING TRANSFERS OF DATA 


18. 


No disclosure or transfer of identifiable personal data 
should be made unless the disclosure comes within one of the 
following exceptional cases: 


ae disclosure under the freedom of information provisions; 


be a "routine" use as defined by the PPSC, i.e., a use for 
a purpose which is: 


i. compatible with the purpose for which the informa- 
tion in the record was collected or obtained, and 


ii. consistent with the conditions or reasonable ex- 
pectations of use and disclosure under which the 
information in the record was provided, collected 
or obtained, and 


iii. where disclosure is made to an officer or employee 
of the agency who has need for the record in the 
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performance of his duties, access may be granted 
where it is necessary and proper for the perfor- 
mance of the agency's own mission and functions; 


Gisclosure for a “collateral use" as defined by the 
PPSC, iee., disclosure pursuant to statutory provisions, 
provided that such provisions establish specific 
criteria for the use or disclosure of such information; 


disclosure by a law enforcement agency to another law 
enforcement agency in Canada or to a law enforcement 
agency in a foreign country, provided that in the latter 
case the disclosure is made pursuant to a written agree- 
ment, a treaty or a legislative authority; 

disclosure to a person pursuant to his showing of com- 
pelling circumstances affecting the health and safety of 
an individual; 

in compassionate circumstances, disclosure to facilitate 
Contact *wirhrthe next cof kin ;O or fa tMrirend, of “an 
individual who is injured, ill or deceased; 

disclosure to a member of the Legislative Assembly who 
has been authorized by a constituent to make an inquiry 
on his behalf or, where the constituent is incapa- 
citated, has been authorized by a relative or legal 
representative of the constituent; 

to the Provincial Auditor; 

to the Ombudsman of Ontario; 

to the Data Protection Authority; 

to the Director of Fair Information Practices; 


to the Fair Information Practices Tribunal; 


to the federal government in order to facilitate the 
auditing of shared-cost programs; 


to the Archives of Ontario; 


to Statistics Canada. 
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SUBJECT ACCESS AND CORRECTION RIGHTS 


19. 


20. 


21. 


Zoe 


Pee 


24. 


Zo. 


Data subject access and correction rights should be conferred 
with respect to government records containing personal infor- 
mation, the terms "records" and "personal information" being 
broadly defined in accord with the definitions set forth in 
the Canadian Human Rights Act, Part IV. 


Information contained in the records should be provided to 
the data subject in a form which is comprehensible to him. 


A data subject should be permitted to authorize another in- 
dividual to obtain access to records containing personal 
information on his behalf. 


Where practicable, the information should be communicated in 
such a manner as to indicate the general terms and conditions 
under which the information in question is maintained and 
used. 


Data subjects should have an opportunity to challenge the 
accuracy, relevance, timeliness or completeness of the infor- 
mation contained in personal records concerning them and, in 
the event of unwillingness on the part of the record keeper 
to alter the record, should be permitted to file a statement 
of disagreement to be stored with the record in question. 


Record keepers should assume an obligation to communicate 
corrections, or the existence and nature of statements of 
disagreement, to future users of the information and, fur- 
ther, should contact prior users of the information or the 
sources from which the information was obtained in accord 
with any instructions in this regard imposed by the Data 
Protection Authority. 


Provisions exempting certain kinds of information from the 
general rule of subject access should be designed along the 
following lines: 


ae the exemptions should be permissive rather than manda- 
tory in the sense that even though information may be 
exempt from access, the institution in question would be 
permitted to disclose the information if it wished to do 
SO; 


b. where portions of a record are exempt, a reasonable 
effort should be made to segregate the exempt portions 
and release the remainder of the record to the data 
subject; 
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the exemptions should be designed to exempt particular 
information types rather than entire data banks or 
systems of records; 


the following exemptions set forth in our freedom of 
information proposals should be applicable in the 
context of subject access and correction requests: 


1. Cabinet documents 

2. law enforcement 

3. international relations and national defence 

4. information received in confidence from other gov- 
ernments 

Dye confidentiality preserved by other statutes 

66 information creating unfair advantage or harm to 
negotiations 

ite solicitor-client privilege 


in addition to the foregoing, exemptions relating to the 
following should apply to subject access and correction 
requests: 


1. information whose disclosure would constitute an 
unwarranted invasion of another individual's per- 
sonal privacy; 


2e evaluative or opinion material compiled solely for 
the purpose of determining suitability, eligibility 
or qualifications, for appointment to public or 
judicial office or for the awarding of government 
contracts and other: benefits, but only to the 
extent that the disclosure of such material would 
reveal the identity of a source who furnished 
information to the government under an express 
promise that the identity of the source would be 
held in confidence, or, prior to the enactment of 
this) Legislation, \andimplifed :promise?!ithat the 
identity of the source would be held in confidence; 


3. medical information whose disclosure would preju- 
dice the health of the data subject; 


a. correctional records whose disclosure could reason- 
ably be expected to: 
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26. 


2d 


28. 


Zo. 


i. seriously disrupt an individual's institution- 
al, parole, or mandatory supervision program; 


ii. reveal information supplied on a promise of 
confidentiality, express or implied; or 


bie) TESUMeninepoysical .ory other,harm, to» that..indi- 
vidual or any other person; 


5d research and statistical records. 


Fees may be charged, unless waived by the record keeper, only 
for the cost of copying the material in question. No charges 
should be made with respect to the exercise of the access and 
correction rights, where the data subject has prevailed in 
the matter of a requested correction. 


A time limit of thirty calendar days should be imposed for 
response to the request for access, and an additional thirty 
days with respect to requests for corrections. Each period 
could be extended for a further ten-day period where good 
cause can be shown for delay. 


When a decision is taken by a governmental institution to 
deny a request for access, notice of this decision should be 
given to the data subject and should include the following 
information: 


ae the statute or provision under which access is refused; 


b. the basis for concluding that the information sought is 
covered by the exempted provision; 


Ss the availability of further review and how it can be 
pursued; 

d. the name and office of the person responsible for the 
decision. 


In notifying a data subject of denial of a requested correc~ 
tion of the record, the record keeper should indicate the 
nature of the individual's right to file a statement of dis- 
agreement and the right to appeal the decision. 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICAL DATA 


30. 


Controls should be placed on the subsequent use of individ- 
ually identifiable data which has been collected or prepared 


TES a) 


Ss 


32. 


THE 


33. 


by a government department or agency solely for research or 
statistical purposes. 


These controls should be premised on the recognition of a 
general principle of "functional separation": data gathered 
for research or statistical use should not subsequently be 
used for administrative purposes without the consent of the 
data subject, except in the following circumstances: 


Ae where disclosure will assist in dealing with a serious 
threat to the health and safety of an individual; 


b. where access is necessary in order to carry out an in- 
vestigation of confidentiality requirements placed on 
researchers or government personnel; 


Cs where access is necessary in order to permit the proper 
authorities to conduct an audit or an evaluation of re- 
search or statistical activities carried out or financed 
by the government; 


as where identifiable data are transferred to the Archives 
of Ontario because of their historical value. 


We commend Professor Flaherty's proposals for the establish- 
ment of a provincial statistical bureau to the government of 
Ontario as worthy of further consideration. 


DUTY TO RECORD DISCLOSURES 


In order to facilitate subject awareness of uses made of per- 
sonal data, propagation of corrections to other users of the 
data, and monitoring of compliance with the rules controlling 
data transfers, it is recommended that: 


Ae record keepers be required to maintain an accounting of 
all disclosures or transfers of identifiable personal 
data; | 

b. the record subject have access to the accounting of 


disclosures, apart from disclosures for law enforcement 
purposes. 
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CHAPTER 33 NOTES 
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12 


13 


14 


Sac. 1976-77, Ce 33.6 
5 U.S.C. s. 552a, passed as part of Pub. L. 93-479. 


Treasury Board, Administrative Polic Manual, Chapters 410, 
415, 420, and 425, all dated December 1978. 


Personal Privacy in an Information Society (Washington: 
USGPO 1977) cited hereafter as PPSC Report. 


Great Britain, Report of the Committee on Data Protection 
(1978; Cmnd. 7341) cited hereafter as Lindop Report. 


See Chapter 34, Section C of this report. 


Canadian Human Rights Act, Part IV, s. 51(2). 


Somewhat more extensive reporting requirements are imposed in 
the U.S. Privacy Act. More elaborate requirements have been 
recommended by the PPSC: PPSC Report, Appendix 4, The 


Privacy Act of 1974: An Assessment, 81-92, 166-67. 
See NSW Privacy Committee Report 1975-78 (Sydney: 1979) er 


para..5.1. 


S. 552a(e)(1). "Each agency that maintains a system of 
records shall -- (1) maintain in its records only such 
information about an individual as is relevant and necessary 
to accomplish a purpose of the agency required to be accom- 
plished by statute or by executive order of the President." 


This suggestion is based on the Treasury Board guidelines, 
which suggest that the individual supplying the information 
should be advised of his own access and correction FIigncs Or, 
in a case where the individual is supplying information about 
another person, of that other person's access and correction 


rights. See Administrative Policy Manual, Chapter 410, 


"Information Banks: Design and Collection," 10-11. 
Ebid. 
Recommendations to the same effect were made by the Privacy 


Protection Study Commission. See PPSC Report, App. 4, 
125-26.% 


Administrative Policy Manual, Chapter 410, 13-16. 
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See Chapter 29. 
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Ibid., 57-67. 


Commission on Federal Paperwork, Confidentiality and Privacy 
(Washington:--USGPO, 1977)<65766, cited hereafter as, CrP 


Report. 
PPSC Report, App. 4, 134-35. 
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Chapter 29, Section G. 


PPSC Report, App. 4, 125. 
CFP Report, 68-69. 
Administrative Policy Manual, Chapter 415, 11-14. 


See generally, Report of the Royal Commission of Inguiry into 
Civil Rights (Toronto: Queen's Printer, 1968) Vol. 1, 


Chapters 28-34; and J.A. Fontana, The Law of Search Warrants 
(Toronto: Butterworths, 1974). 
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PPSC Report, App. 4, 58. 


M. Brown, Be Billingsley and R. Shamai, Privacy and Personal 
Data Protection (Toronto: Commission on Freedom of Informa- 
tion and Individual Privacy, Research Publication 15, 1980), 
cited hereafter as M. Brown. See also Chapter 27 of this 
report. 


See Volume 2, Chapter 14, Section J (the privacy exemption to 


the FOI scheme) and Chapter 33, Section F (third-party access 
to data gathered for a research of statistical purpose). 
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Report, 155. 
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See Chapter 34 of this report. 
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PPSC Report, App. 4, 71-73, 124, 164-65. 

Lbids,. 2-83. 
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Bill c-15 (31st Parliament, 28 Elizabeth II, 1979) received 
first reading on October 24, 1979, but the government was 
defeated before it proceeded further. 
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with respect to commercially valuable information and 
personal information relating to third parties: see Volume 
2, Chapter 14. 


See generally, T.G. Ison, Information Access and the Work- 


men's Compensation Board (Toronto: Commission on Freedom of 
Information and Individual Privacy, Research Publication 4, 
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CHAPTER 34 


Administration and Enforcement 


INTRODUCTION 


In light of the serious nature of the informational privacy 
protection problem we have found to be inherent in the record- 
keeping practices of modern governments, and in particular of the 
government of Ontario, we have recommended the establishment of a 
strong legislative data protection model. In essence, we propose 
the establishment of a statutory framework which will require 
government record keepers to abide by fair information practice 
principles, and which will confer on the citizen rights of access 
to and correction of personal records concerning him held by the 
provincial government. 


We appreciate that the scheme we have set forth is a complex 
one; its complexities have been dictated, we believe, by the 
complexities of the phenomena it seeks to regulate. Similarly, 
the administration and enforcement mechanisms we propose as 
appropriate devices for implementing our recommendations are not 
of simple design. 


Atecsbheoriskioftoversimpid fication ,.the, administrative. and 
enforcement tasks involved in our scheme may be broken down into 
three categories: 


° day-to-day operation of data banks in compliance with 
the regulatory scheme; 


° data regulation, or elaboration of the statutory stand- 
ards to ensure that particular data banks comply with 
the scheme, and to facilitate government planning in the 
establishment of new data banks in accordance with the 
scheme's requirements; 


° dispute resolution with respect to data subject com- 
plaints concerning collection of data, the exercise of 
access and correction rights, and compliance with trans- 
fer controls. 


In brief, we propose that the institutional responsibilities 
for the accomplishment of these tasks be assigned in the following 
manner. First, the day-to-day operations of the government 
personal information banks must obviously be the responsibility 
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of the governmental institution on whose behalf the record system 
is maintained. We recommend further, however, that each such 
institution appoint an official, termed by us the "responsible 
keeper," whose responsibility it shall be to ensure that particu- 
lar data banks are operated in compliance with the regulatory 
scheme. The data regulation task is to be assumed by a body we 
have called the Data Protection Authority (DPA). The DPA will 
establish standards for the collection, maintenance and security 
of data; these standards will spell out in greater detail the 
necessarily general standards set out in the statute. The DPA 
will approve the application of these standards to particular data 
banks held by the various agencies and ministries of the govern- 
ment. For example, the statute will indicate that "adequate 
security" must be maintained with respect to sensitive personal 
data. The DPA will establish security standards which must be 
adopted by the record keepers and will approve security arrange- 
ments of particular data banks. Similarly, while the statute will 
impose a duty on agencies to collect only that personal data 
necessary for their purposes, the DPA will approve the specific 
collection proposed for particular data banks. Apart from these 
regulatory responsibilities, the DPA will be assigned a research 
and advisory role with respect to data protection issues arising 
in the context of government information practices, and with 
respect to data-gathering activities in the private sector. 


Finally, we propose that the dispute resolution role be 
channelled through the same mechanism as that proposed for dis- 
putes arising under our freedom of information proposal: we 
recommend that aggrieved citizens be encouraged to bring their 
complaints to the Director of Fair Information Practices who will 
have the power to investigate, to excuse the data subject from 
supplying improperly requested data, to order the granting of 
access to a data subject, to order the correction of information 
contained in a personal data file, or to require compliance with 
data transfer rules. As with freedom of information disputes[1], 
appeals from the Director could be taken to the proposed Fair 
Information Practices Tribunal and be subject to judieial review 
on matters of law by the Divisional Court of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario pursuant to the provisions of The Judicial. Review Pro- 
cedure Act[2]. 


We now turn to a more detailed description of the various 
elements of our scheme for administration and enforcement. We 
will set out what we see as the ideal model for the implementation 
of our privacy protection proposals, and a proposal for a transi- 
tional phase of implementation in which a portion of the data 
regulation task might be undertaken under the direct supervision 
of the Management Board of Cabinet. 
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Ae THE ROLE OF THE MINISTRIES AND OTHER GOVERNMENTAL 
INSTITUTIONS [3] 


Clearly, record holders themselves will assume the greatest 
burden in terms of administering a fair information practices 
statute on a day-to-day basis. Agencies of the government must: 


° review all data systems and information practices; 


° train personnel in handling personal records so as to 
conform to rules under the statute; 


° satisfy the notice requirements, including those relat- 
ing to transfers; 


° redesign information collection instruments and reform 
information collection methods; 


° place controls over information transfers; 

° keep records in an accurate, relevant, timely and com- 
plete manner, deleting or destroying data no longer 
required; 

° ensure the security and confidentiality of records; 

° implement subject access and correction procedures; 


° apply exemptions on a case-by-case basis. 


Be THE "RESPONSIBLE KEEPER" 


To ensure that there is an administrative focal point for the 
implementation of our scheme, we recommend that a particular indi- 
vidual be given authority to administer the statute at the agency 
level. This person would assume responsibility for implementing 
the regulatory scheme and would provide a point of contact for 
inquiries both from the public and from the regulatory authori- 
ties. Although it might be feasible for some agency heads to 
assume this authority in certain circumstances, in general they 
have neither the specialized expertise nor the time to address 
numerous records management and informational privacy matters. 
Moreover, record subjects would have great practical difficulty 
consulting agency heads about informational privacy problems. 
Accordingly, most jurisdictions with fair information practices or 
data protection legislation have implemented the Swedish concept 
of the "registrar-accountable”" or "responsible keeper." Under the 
Swedish Data Bank Statute (1973), every "register of persons" or 
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collection of personal records must be overseen by a designated 
"registrar-accountable," who interprets and implements statutory 
rules, assembles applications for data bank operation, takes 
responsibility for record maintenance and ‘confidentiality’, pro- 
cesses subject access and correction requests, and performs other 
dut?es déseribea “inthe “statute. .The responsibil ewkeeper™ 
approach has also been endorsed by the-Ussi~ Privacy’ Protection 
Study Commission, which found 


that those agencies that have established formal, structured 
approaches and mechanisms to implement the Privacy Act are 
the most successful in their implementation of the Act. They 
have provided the best training for their personnel, have 
issued detailed, consistent internal guidelines, and have 
devised procedures for auditing their own compliance with the 
Act[4]. 


In sum, the responsible keeper concept appears to be a useful 
tool, worthy of consideration in any legislated data protection 
scheme, for introducing the notion of accountability at a level 
lower than the agency itself, for overseeing compliance wr th= the 
statute by agency personnel and for assisting record subjects in 
the exercise of their rights, particularly their subject access 
rights. 


Ce THE DATA PROTECTION AUTHORITY 


As we have indicated above, we believe it would be desirable 
to establish a regulatory authority whose broad mandate will be 
that of assuring compliance with our proposed legislative scheme. 
Its powers and duties should be defined by regulations, and it 
should report to the Premier. The kinds of duties appropriate for 
such an authority include setting consistent inter-agency stand- 
ards, educating both the public and government employees about 
privacy legislation, publishing an index of information banks, 
inspecting and approving the establishment of data banks and their 
information practices, evaluating agency performance under the 
act, reviewing legislation, and engaging in research about broad 
policy issues. The body or bodies designated to perform these 
functions may also be required to make annual reports to the 
legislature. 


While we appreciate that there may be some resistance to the 
suggestion that a new regulatory authority of this kind be esta- 
blished, we have come to the conclusion that this is a desirable 
initiative for a number of reasons. First, we believe that it 
would be a false economy to permit each agency to attempt to 
implement the statutory standards for its own record-keeping 
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practices. We think it would be unfortunate, for example, if 
agencies attempting to comply with the statutory standard relating 
to the security of data systems put in place more extensive and 
expensive security arrangements than necessary to meet the legis- 
lative standard. (Some U.S. experience suggests that unnecessary 
extravagance in this particular area is a realistic possibility.) 
Further, we think it would be most unfortunate if governmental 
agencies were to be confronted with subsequent determinations that 
data banks which had been established at great expense were not 
being operated in compliance with the law. A system of granting 
credible and binding approvals in advance of the establishment of 
such systems seems to be sound privacy protection planning as well 
as sound economics. Finally, the statutory scheme we propose must 
necessarily be somewhat general and imprecise in its language. It 
would be useful to have an authoritative source of detailed inter- 
pretations of the statutory language for specific applications. 


One of the most difficult questions with which we have 
wrestled in fashioning our privacy protection proposals is that of 
an appropriate institutional location for a data protection 
authority. The Commission first considered the use of an existing 
administrative body, the advantages of which are primarily ones of 
cost. If the Management Board Secretariat were charged with 
Supervision and administration of privacy legislation in Ontario, 
for example, it would merely extend its present jurisdiction over 
governmental data banks and record management, erasing the need 
for the establishment of a new body. It might also be argued that 
the Management Board would be better suited for this role than 
would an independent body because it already has an ongoing 
relationship with agencies and therefore would not encounter the 
resistance which might be met by a new organization. Moreover, 
the Management Board has statutory powers to regulate government 
administrative practices and can therefore ensure compliance with 
its directives[5]. 


However, the Commission found the arguments against the use 
of an existing administrative structure compelling. In previous 
chapters, we have argued that the current state of affairs, in 
which privacy protection is one of a cluster of concerns for 
government information systems planners, is inadequate. It is to 
be expected, for example, that those charged with the responsi- 
bility of administering a government program would be inclined to 
develop information systems which are both extremely efficient and 
geared to permit extensive data collection concerning the individ- 
uals whom the program is designed to serve. Building in adequate 
privacy protection safeguards may create inefficiencies which the 
administrators of a particular program would be disinclined to 
undertake on their own initiative. The establishment of an inde- 
pendent authority as a source of authoritative guidance on proper 
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privacy protection practices would ensure that proper safeguards 
are established. Moreover, the establishment of a separate 
authority with this mandate would enhance public confidence in the 
measures taken to protect the privacy of individual citizens, even 
in cases where the authority's recommendations are no different in 
substance from measures that would have been adopted by the 
government administrators on their own initiative. 


We have recommended that the DPA, as part of its research and 
advisory mandate, undertake an examination of privacy protection 
issues in the context of personal data collection and dissemina- 
tion in the private sector. Management Board Gorzscmtoien bar 
government body) would be an inappropriate vehicle for the exami- 
nation of private sector record-keeping practices. A separate 
privacy authority would be a more suitable body to investigate and 
make recommendations about these privacy protection concerns. 
Thus, recognizing that the strength and credibility of the pro- 
posed law will depend on the rigour with which it is administered, 
overseen and enforced, the Commission recommends that an independ- 
ent body, appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in councilysand 
reporting directly to the Premier rather than to the Cabinet, be 
assigned these responsibilities. To ensure public accountability 
of the activities of the DPA, reports made to the Premier would be 
required to be tabled in the Legislative Assembly or otherwise 
made available to the public. 


The experience of other jurisdictions, particularly the 
United States, also convinced us that adding a data protection 
mandate to an existing administrative mechanism would be an ing 
appropriate means for implementing a legislated privacy protection 
scheme. The U.S. Privacy Act empowers the Office of Management 
and Budget (OMB), assisted by four other federal executive 
agencies, to develop guidelines and regulations and assist 
agencies in fulfilling their statutory responsibilities. MThe 
Privacy Protection Study Commission (PPSC), a temporary body set 
up to evaluate the act, claimed that 


neither the OMB nor any of the other agencies with guidance 
responsibilities have subsequently [since the Rotts 
inception] played an aggressive role in making sure that wcthe 
agencies are equipped to comply with the Act and are, in 
fact, doing so,.e..[that] early momentum appears to have been 
lost,.e..[{and] that there seems to be more variation in agency 
practice than is necessary, and certainly more than is 
desirable if a prime object of the Act is to make it easy for 
individuals to have a say in how agencies collect, use and 
disseminate records about them[6]. 
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In the U.S. case, the absence of vigorous supervision of the 
implementation of the act has apparently resulted in inconsistent 
and sometimes contradictory agency rules, administration, training 
and compliance, a very small number of complaints brought by indi- 
viduals, little follow-up on citizen complaints and underutiliza- 
tion of civil and criminal sanctions. In contrast, evidence from 
European countries (particularly Sweden) employing independent 
agencies to perform the administrative enforcement and reporting 
functions required by privacy legislation indicates that such 
bodies have succeeded in achieving institutional change, in hand- 
ling citizen complaints, and in promoting public confidence in the 
effectiveness of the data protection law. The available evidence 
indicates that there are advantages in establishing an independent 
Data Protection Authority. Creation of such a body is consistent 
with the recommendations of a previous Ontario study[7]. The Data 
Protection Authority would perform many of the same functions as 
the U.S. Privacy Protection Study Commission[8], the proposed U.S. 
Federal Privacy Board[9] and a number of state-level information 
practices bodies[10]. Specifically, the DPA would have powers to: 


° oversee the notice and indexing provisions; 


° monitor, review and evaluate agency rules and perform- 
ance concerning any matter relating to the act; 


° approve the establishment of new data banks; 


° render interpretations of the application of the statu- 
tory data management duties to specific data banks; 


° provide consultative assistance relating to information 
practices; 

° review legislation to assess its implications for pri- 
vacy, and make recommendations about such legislation to 
government; 

° engage in research concerning privacy protection issues; 

° receive complaints from ordinary citizens about general 


information practices; 


° report annually on its activities to the Premier and to 
the legislature. 


Unless a supervisory body, such as the DPA, can exercise 
powers to investigate and make judgments about HYrOrmatrT orn prac— 
tices, it may be weak and ineffective. Thus, we believe that i 
would be useful to permit the DPA to give binding interpretations 
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of the application of various data management standards to 
specific data banks. A data bank which complied with a DPA inter- 
pretation of the security arrangements required for a specific 
data bank would be deemed to have met the statutory standard. A 
data bank containing information whose collection has been 
approved by the DPA would be deemed to have complied with the duty 
to collect only that personal data necessary for the purposes of a 
particular program. The making of authoritative determinations of 
this kind would occur as a matter of course in granting approvals 
for the establishment of new data banks. With respect to existing 
data banks, the powers of the DPA could be invoked at the request 
of..arnparnticulamanstatution ,ory ons ithe, initiat mye Ob eure. DEA 
itself. 


De DISPUTE RESOLUTION: ACCESS AND CORRECTION RIGHTS 


With respect to the disposition of citizens' complaints 
concerning the exercise of their statutory rights of access and 
correction, it is our view that the dispute resolution mechanism 
we recommended under our freedom of information act proposals 
could usefully be employed in this context as well, for a number 
of reasons. First, the nature of the dispute between the 
individual and the government agency relating to subject access is 
similar to a freedom of information dispute: the data subject 
seeks access to his file, and the government agency protests that 
the information in question is exempt from access under one of the 
statutory rules. As we noted earlier, some of the exemptions 
relating to freedom of information requests will be identical to 
exemptions to the subject access rule. This confirms our view 
that it would be desirable to have one dispute settlement mech- 
anism offering authoritative interpretations of these provisions. 
Second, we think it would be confusing to individual citizens to 
be required to follow two different appeal processes with freedom 
of information and subject access requests. An individual engaged 
in a dispute with a particular agency may, for example, wish to 
have access to his own personal file and to what we have elsewhere 
termed "internal law" relating to the subject matter of the 
dispute. We believe that it would be sensible to resolve both of 
these matters through the same appeal process. Finally, as we 
have pointed out several times in this report, the central notion 
of a freedom of information scheme -- the granting of a right of 
public access to government documents -- creates a tension between 
the public's right to know and the individual citizen's right to 
privacy. We believe that a more sensitive reconciliation of these 
competing interests will be encouraged if the appeal mechanism 
responsible for determining where the balance lies in a particular 
case also assumes responsibility for the determination of appeals 
relating to the data subject access and correction rights. 
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We propose that aggrieved individuals be encouraged to bring 
their complaints to the Director of Fair Information Practices. 
The director would be empowered to investigate the matter in any 
way he sees fit and require the agency in question either to 
disclose information to the data subject or enter a statement of 
correcting information in the data subject's file. For similar 
reasons, data subjects' specific complaints that a particular 
request for information or a proposed transfer of information is 
improper should be handled by the Director of Fair Information 
Practices. The director should be empowered to excuse the data 
subjectldromisupplying tthe requestedsinformatvon' where the 
collection exceeds that which is permitted by law. Further, the 
director should have the capacity to forbid proposed transfers 
where they contravene the standards relating to data dissemina- 
tion. 


Appeals from decisions of the Director of Fair Information 
Practices’ could be taken ‘to the Fair Information Practices 
Pri bunal#onsalimatterrof , factor: of? lawea As furthermer 1rohtaqte 
judicial review on matters of law would be available under The 
Judicial ReviewhProceduresAct toethel Divisional. Court sofi the 
Supreme Court of Ontario. 


Ee THE INTERIM AND TRANSITIONAL PHASE: AN ALTERNATIVE 
PROPOSAL 


We are aware that the establishment of a Data Protection 
Authority with the powers described above may give rise to some 
misgivings, particularly in the initial phase of implementation 
when it may be thought that an overly aggressive and swift 
implementation of fair information practices principles might 
result insubstantial dislocation of a considerable number of 
government data-gathering operations. 


Further, it may be thought that inasmuch as the Management 
Board Secretariat is currently in possession of substantial exper- 
tise with respect to the operation of data systems, it would be 
unwise to attempt to build from scratch a DPA which would under- 
take the rather considerable responsibilities we have ascribed to 
rt. 


We presume that it was for reasons of this kind that the fed- 
eral government adopted, in the Canadian Human Rights Act privacy 
protection scheme, the device of assigning data regulation respon- 
sibilities to the Treasury Board. The government of Ontario, for 
similar reasons, may feel that it is both expedient and wise to 
assign data regulation responsibilities to the Management Board 
Secretariat for the initial phase of implementation of a privacy 


protection scheme. The arguments favouring such an approach are 
weighty and we are not unsympathetic to the adoption of a mech- 
anism of this kind. Our view, however, is that such a proposal 
should be adopted only for an interim and relatively short period 
of times#s Fors thes reasonsaséetm outibind this, schapherzaweeremain 
convinced that ultimately an independent authority should be 
established. 


If an interim plan of this kind were to be adopted, it would 
be critical, we believe, to ensure that rights of inspection and 
comment with respect to data regulation activities be conferred on 
the Director of Fair Information Practices. If there is to be a 
period of trial and error, we would recommend that the director be 
given a mandate to contribute to the discussions leading to the 
formulation of policy by the Management Board Secretammat. 
Presumably, the commencement of the research and advisory role of 
the DPA with respect to private sector data protection problems 
would be either postponed until the authority is established as a 
separate functioning body or assigned, in the interim, to the 
Director of Fair Information Practices. 


In an earlier chapter of this report, we suggested that the 
issues raised by government's collection and use of personal data 
concerning citizens raises fundamental questions concerning the 
relationship between the citizen and the government. We remain of 
the view that in any institutional framework established for the 
purpose of defining this relationship, an independent voice must 
be created whose mandate it will be to articulate and seek due 
recognition of the citizen's right to privacy. 


Fe RECOMMENDATIONS 


In summary, we make the following recommendations with re- 
spect to the administration and enforcement of the data protection 
scheme: 


1. To ensure that an administrative focal point is established 
in each institution subject to the scheme, we recommend the 
appointment of a "responsible keeper" within each institution 
whose responsibility would be to ensure that data banks 
subject to his supervision are operated in compliance with 
the requirements of the data protection law. 


Ze A Data Protection Authority should be established, which 
would have a broad mandate to supervise the implementation of 
the data protection scheme and to engage in research on 
privacy protection implications of the record-keeping 
practices of public and private institutions. 
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The Data Protection Authority should be a body established 
for the specific purpose of implementing the data protection 
scheme. It should be appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council and should report directly to the Premier. The 
powers and duties of the DPA should be defined by regulations 
passed by the Lieutenant Governor in Council, and an annual 
report of its activities should be made to the Premier, who 
would be obliged to table it in the Legislature or otherwise 
make it available to the public. 


For an interim transitional period, it may be appropriate to 
assign the responsibilities of the DPA to the Management 
Board of Cabinet. 


The resolution of disputes between data subjects and govern- 
mental institutions maintaining personal data should be 
handled by the dispute resolution mechanisms established for 
the purposes of resolving similar disputes under the freedom 
of information lawe Aggrieved individuals should be entitled 
to seek the intervention of the Director of Fair Information 
Practices and, on appeal, the Fair Information Practices 
Tribunal. 


Apart from his responsibilities with respect to dispute 
resolution, the director would be empowered to comment more 
generally on the privacy protection implications of informa- 
tion practices which have become subject to his scrutiny. 


As in the context of our freedom of information proposals, 
the Director of Fair Information Practices and the Fair 
Information Practices Tribunal would be empowered to obtain 
access to exempt documents and to examine them in camera in 
the absence of the parties. Proceedings before the director 
would be informal in nature. Proceedings before the tribunal 
would be subject to the provisions of The Statutory Powers 
Procedure Act. The tribunal would be empowered to entertain 
representations from governmental institutions in the absence 
of the applicant where this is necessary to facilitate a full 
explanation of the reasons for non-disclosure of a particular 
document. 
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CHAPTER 34 NOTES 


1 See Volume 2, Chapter 15 of this report. 
2 Se07e1974, See448% 
3 In Chapter 32 of this report, we have made recommendations as 


to the range of governmental institutions which should be 
subjected to the proposed statutory scheme. 


4 Privacy Protection Study Commission, The Privacy Act of 1974: 


An Assessment (Appendix 4 of Final Report) (Washington: 
USGPO F197 7)n97.6 


3) Management Board Of ECa bineteAct 77S UOs2 1971 Feta posses, 106 


6 ThesPrivacy Act of 1974: An Assessment, 18-21. 


+ Ontario Privacy Project Task Group, Report and 
Recommendations (Toronto: Management Board of Cabinet, 
A976). 

8 See Chapter 29, Section E of this report. 

) One of the precursors of the U.S. Privacy Act of 1974 was 


Bill S.148, introduced in the Senate by Senator Ervin. The 
bill proposed that a Federal Privacy Board be established in 
the executive branch. The board would consist of five 
members (none of whom would be present civil servants) 
appointed by the President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The board's administrative and oversight functions 
were to include (1) receiving and reviewing annual systems 
notices from agencies, and proposals for new or modified 
systems; (2) publishing an annual index of data systems; (3) 
consulting with the heads of agencies; (4) making rules to 
assure compliance with the act; and (5) reporting annually on 
its activities to Congress and the President. In terms of 
enforcement, the board was to be granted broad powers to (1) 
inspect any records, systems or record-keeping practices, 
compelling the production of necessary documents by subpoena; 
(2) upon the determination of a violation of the act or 
regulation, after a hearing, issue a cease and desist order; 
(3) recommend to the Attorney General that an action be 
brought against an offending agency or individual in the 
appropriate U.S. District Court; (4) conduct open, public 
hearings on all petitions for exceptions or exemptions from 
provisions. Under the proposed act, the board was also 
directed to give assistance to and resolve disputes between 


Y sass) 
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individuals and agencies at the request of individuals. The 
bill is reproduced in U.S. Senate and U.S. House of 
Representatives, "1976 Source Book on Privacy,” Legislative 
History of the Privacy Act of 1974 (Washington: USGPO, 1976) 
6, C=12,) 17, 22s 


See Chapter 29, Section F of this report. 
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CHAPTER 35 


Civil and Criminal Liability 


In previous chapters, we have set out our scheme for the 
statutory implementation of fair information practices policies. 
Under our scheme, certain statutory standards are to be imposed on 
government record keepers. Certain rights to obtain access to 
personal files and seek their correction are to be afforded to the 
subjects of personal information files. We have further recom- 
mended that mechanisms ensuring adequate administration and 
enforcement of the scheme be established. In this chapter, we 
consider what civil and criminal liabilities should be imposed 
when the provisions of the scheme have not been followed. More 
specifically, should the individual who has personally suffered 
harm as the result of an unfair practice be entitled to seek 
monetary compensation for such injuries in a civil action for 
damages? We then consider the need for the establishment of new 
statutory offences in order to encourage compliance with the 
scheme. 


Ae CIVIL LIABILITY: THE REMEDY OF MONETARY DAMAGES 


A list of hypothetical cases in which a civil remedy of 
monetary damages might be appropriate may help to clarify the 
issue: 


1. Welfare authorities fail to keep accurate information or 
unreasonably refuse to make a requested correction, with 
the result that the individual is unfairly denied wel- 
fare benefits. 


26 An agency improperly discloses information relating to 
psychiatric treatment of an individual with resulting 
humiliation, embarrassment, and injury to his reputa- 
tion. 


i ' An agency improperly discloses information relating to 
psychiatric treatment, with the result that the data 
subject loses his job or is denied an employment oppor- 
CUNACYs 


4. An agency refuses access to a file. The data subject 


would have been able to successfully petition for a 
benefit of some kind if he had been able to obtain the 
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file to rebut the incorrect information Womtauned 
therein. 


Ds An individual submitting ‘an application to  parereipace 
in a government program of some kind is asked to supply 
sensitive personal information -- for example, relating 
to an unusual and potentially embarrassing medical 
condition -- which is not relevant to the operation of 
the program in question. The individual suffers con- 
siderable distress as a result of being required to 
disclose such information to the government. 


In each of these illustrations, privacy rights granted to the 
individual under the privacy protection scheme have been 
infringed, with resulting injury to the data subject. The 
injuries vary in nature and extent. Actual pecuniary loss occurs 
in illustrations 1,.3.,and.4,..whereas.the.injuries ;in.the:other 
cases constitute "psychological" injury of some kind. The issue 
to be addressed here, then, is whether claims for money damages 
should be allowed in compensation for some or all injuries of 
these kinds. 


One preliminary point should be considered. Our earlier 
discussion of privacy law[1] indicates that there is no realistic 
prospect that causes of action for money damages for "privacy 
invasion" would be made available under existing common-law 
principles. Although it may be that when statutory duties 
associated with privacy protection are imposed by law on govern- 
ment record keepers a civil cause of action for money damages 
could arise from a tort law analysis: premised on the existence of 
a breach of statutory duty, we understand this to be a somewhat 
tenuous source of redress[2]. Rather than rely on the somewhat 
difficult principles of law associated with a tort analysis, we 
believe it to be preferable to specifically provide for any 
damages remedy in the statute itself. 


Turning to the merits of this issue, it is our view that a 
strong argument can be made in favour of the availability of a 
civil damages remedy. While the availability of such a remedy may 
encourage proper conduct, Our primary concern is simply one of 
wishing to ensure that wrongfully-caused injuries are not left 
without remedy. The illustrations set forth above suggest that 
genuine economic loss can result from breaches of privacy duties. 
We believe that where measurable economic harm has resulted from 
wrongful conduct, a remedy should lie. 


More than this, we are of the view that breaches of fair 


information practices which result in what we have termed 
"psychological" injuries also constitute a wrongful invasion of 
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the individual's privacy interest which should be subject to an 
award of damages (albeit a sum which may be difficult to calculate 
in particular cases). Instances such as illustrations 2 or 5 
above may be deeply troubling to the individual involved. Such 
injuries, we feel, should be compensable under the provisions lot 
the privacy protection scheme. Although the measurement of loss 
poses obvious difficulties, we understand that Similarly od ffrcuLt 
problems of measuring loss are satisfactorily resolved by the 
courts in various areas of the law of torts[3] and more recently, 
in the law of contracts[4]. The difficulties inherent in measur- 
ing this form of loss should not, in our view, preclude attempts 
at doing so. 


Having resolved that a civil damages remedy should be made 
available under our scheme, a number of ancillary questions arise. 
Should compensation be allowed only where the conduct of the 
public official is in some sense malevolent or willful? We are 
Sppesedmtosseuchyagrestriction» ont ddabibitys fortwo teacons< 
Fam st7 gaat owiddmnotybesgmuchsconsol ationsto, thesaggrieved idata 
subject to be advised that the public official did not realize 
that he was acting in flagrant violation of the privacy legisla- 
tion. , Second,,it. may. bei very difficult for: a data subject.to 
prove that the public servant was possessed of such a state of 
mind. Hence the government should be liable, regardless of the 
intentronsporsibondg fides: of Gthee publ ichiserwants<) We ‘feel } 
however, that personal liability should only be imposed on a 
public servant if he acts in willful disregard of his statutory 
duty. As we indicated in previous chapters, we have some sympathy 
for the problems of the public servant attempting in good faith to 
comply with the provisions of what must inevitably be a rather 
complex legislative scheme[5]. 


We have given consideration to, and rejected, the possibility 
of awarding punitive or exemplary damages in cases of this kind. 
The theory underlying punitive damages is that mere compensation 
is not a sufficient penalty to impose on the government if liabil- 
ity is to act as a disincentive to committing such breaches. For 
example, provisions enabling the award of punitive damages have 
been enacted by Parliament in order to discourage illegal elec- 
tronic surveillance or wiretapping[6]. It is our view, however, 
that legislation of this kind is more appropriate in the context 
of wiretapping infractions which penser const il ture. Jasmajon fin vias 
Sion,of onel.s: privacy. !WUntilsiteis demonstrated /that. there: are 
compliance problems in Ontario, we would hesitate to recommend 
such a measure. 


A further alternative would be to propose a fixed amount of 


minimum damages. It may be argued that such a measure would lead 
CO. caces, Of, quanti ficatwomazand,-ofurther.,.providewa, strong 
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disincentive for disregard of the act by public officials. We 
fear, however, that the granting of a substantial minimum claim 
for privacy defaults might induce people to bring actions with 
respect to matters of little or no consequence to them. We are 
reluctant to encumber our proposals with a device of such dubious 
merit. 


Finally, it must be determined whether the civil liability 
which we propose is to attach to all breaches of all duties 
imposed by the statute, or if it should apply only to a subset of 
breaches of particular importance to data subjects. Our general 
view on this point is that where identifiable harmepto the 
individual results from a failure to comply with the statute, the 
remedy should be available. It may be possible, however, to 
identify some duties, breaches of which are not at all likely to 
result in genuine injury, and exclude them from the compensation 
scheme. This approach has the obvious virtue of precluding 
frivolous lawsuits with respect to breaches of the duties in 
question. It seems unnecessary, for example, that a claims for 
damages would result from the publication of an inaccurate systems 
notice or from failure to comply with highly technical security 
standards. It would, however, be essential to ensure that the 
damages remedy is available where identifiable harm has resulted 
from breaches of the following duties: 


° the duty to collect only authorized or relevant data; 

° the duty to refrain from disclosure or transfer of data; 
° the duty to give access to files and make corrections; 

° the duty to propagate corrections. 


Be THE ESTABLISHMENT OF PROVINCIAL OR "QUASI-CRIMINAL " OFFENCES 


One of the more difficult questions to be faced in designing 
privacy protection schemes is to determine whether the sanction of 
provincial "quasi-criminal" offences should be employed so as to 
encourage compliance with the statute. As we have indicated 
earlier, we are disinclined, as a general matter, to recommend the 
establishment of new provincial offences. Yet, we believe that 
there are strong arguments for the adoption of a strictly limited 
set of offence provisions in the proposed privacy legislation. 


As a preliminary point, it is useful to note that) such 
sanctions have often been used by the government of Ontario to 
protect privacy. As we have noted earlier, legislation currently 
in force which preserves the confidentiality of government-held 
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personal data commonly imposes sanctions on public servants who 
fail to comply with the confidentiality rules. For example, The 
Health Insurance Act[7] provides, subject to certain exemptions, 
that information concerning OHIP subscribers must not be disclosed 
by government employees. Any breach of this provision constitutes 
an offence under the act and renders the public servant in 
question liable to a fine of not more than $2,000. A Commission 
research paper[8] reveals that the majority of statutes containing 
confidentiality provisions also stipulate that it is an offence to 
breach the confidentiality rule. The imposition of penalties on 
individuals engaging in transfers of personal data prohibited 
under our recommended privacy protection scheme would thus not 
involve a substantial departure from the existing Ontario practice 
in such matters. 


Improper disclosure, however, is not the only manner in which 
duties imposed under our scheme could be breached. What must be 
considered is whether all of the duties imposed under the scheme 
should be enforced by sanctions of this kind, or whether it is 
sufficient to impose sanctions for breach of some subset of 
the more important duties. The U.S. Privacy Act has adopted the 
latter approach, and offers, we believe, a model worthy of 
emulation. 


Section 552a(i) of the U.S. act stipulates three different 
offences in the following terms: 


(i) 

(1) CRIMINAL PENALTIES. -- Any officer or employee of 
an agency, who by virtue of his employment or 
official position, has possession of, or access to, 
agency records which contain individually 
identifiable information the disclosure of which is 
prohibited by this section or by rules or 
regulations established thereunder, and who knowing 
that disclosure of the specific material is so 
prohibited, willfully discloses the material in any 
Manner to any person or agency not entitled to 
receive it, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
fined not more than $5,000. 


(2) Any officer or employee of any agency who willfully 
maintains a system of records without meeting the 
notice requirements of subsection (e)(4) of this 
section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and fined 
not more than $5,000. 


(3) Any person who knowingly and willfully requests or 
obtains any record concerning an individual from an 
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agency under false pretenses shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and fined not more than $5,000. 


The first offence occurs if an individual makes a disclosure 
of individually identifiable records which is prohibited by the 
statute. The offence is committed only if the accused individual 
knew that the disclosure was prohibited and nonetheless "will- 
fully" disclosed the information. The second offence relates to 
the "no secret data banks" principle. Anyone who "willfully" 
maintains a system of records without complying with the statutory 
requirements concerning the publication of information about data 
banks is guilty of an offence. The third offence relates to the 
obtaining of personal information about others under false 
pretenses. An offence of this kind would occur if someone were to 
falsely identify himself as the data subject in order to obtain 
access to a file under the subject access rules. 


Of particular interest, in our view, is that each of these 
provisions requires a "guilty mind" in the accused. The 
individual in question must, in other words, have intended to 
commit the prohibited act. We note also that the first type of 
offence relating to improper disclosure requires further that the 
officer or employee of an agency have known that the disclosure 
was prohibited by law. This would enable an employee to raise a 
defence by saying either that he was unaware of the prohibition or 
that he reasonably believed that the prohibition did not extend to 
the material in question. This requirement obviously responds to 
a concern that agency personnel who unwittingly breach the act 
Should not be subject to the criminal sanction, even where they 
were unaware of the laws governing the situation. 


In our view, these provisions offer a balanced solution to 
the sanctions issue. The prohibitions relating to the conduct of 
public servants are narrowly confined to what appear to be the two 
types of misconduct which most offend the spirit of the legisla- 
tion. Clearly, a strong argument can be made for offence 
provisions relating to improper disclosure. As we have indicated, 
Such provisions already exist in various Ontario statutes. 
Further, the evidence before the Royal Commission of Inguiry into 
the Confidentiality of Health Records (the Krever Commission) 
Suggests that, notwithstanding these provisions, improper disclo- 
sures of health data may have occurred in Ontario. This suggests 
that where there is a market for personal information, temptations 
to improperly furnish such information will be present. It there- 
fore appears necessary to impose sanctions on those who improperly 
disclose personal data regulated by the privacy protection 
scheme. 
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A tacther reason for isolating impropemodisetosurme for 
special attention is that once such a disclosure has occurred, the 
damage, in a sense, cannot be undone. Where other data subject 
rights, such as access and correction rights, have been infringed, 
the person who is denied access can appeal such a ruling sand 
ultimately obtain access. There may therefore be less need to 
invoke offence provisions to discourage improper conduct. 


With respect to the "secret data banks" offence, we believe 
that publicity concerning the nature and existence of government 
data banks is a basic principle from which much else in our scheme 
flows. The maintenance of secret information systems so flagrant- 
ly and fundamentally violates the object of our proposals that we 
feel that such conduct must be forcefully condemned by the legis- 
lative provisions. Moreover, breaches of this principle may be 
very difficult to detect; accordingly, a strong incentive for 
compliance should be embodied in the statute. 


The third offence -- obtaining information by false pretenses 
-- also appears to be a necessary element in the sanctioning 
scheme. The evidence before the Krever Commission suggests that 
fraudulent practices of this kind may be commonly employed, 
particularly by private investigative firms, to obtain identifi 
able personal data from Ontario yovernment departments and 
agencies. Again, there are obviously economic incentives For 
engaging in conduct of this kind and it appears necessary to 
provide a countervailing incentive through the imposition of a 
criminal sanction. 


Finally, we agree with the approach taken in the U.S. provi- 
sions with respect to the mental element included in the defini- 
tion of each offence. The privacy protection scheme may prove to 
be a difficult and complex scheme for citizens and public servants 
to interpret. Accordingly, a generous defence to the improper 
disclosure prohibition in cases of bona fide error seems appro- 
priate. In cases where a stricter rule of liability should be 
developed, individual provisions may remain or be placed in 
discrete statutes. Thus, if it is felt that there is a particular 
problem with improper disclosure of confidential health data, and 
that the confidentiality rules are matters about which Ministry of 
Health employees cannot have much reasonable doubt, a strict 
liability offence might be imposed. We presume that questions of 
this kind will be reviewed by the Krever Commission. In our view, 
however, to impose so-called "strict LVAD PERCY 1 OLE eR COS aS ia 
general matter is unduly draconian in the absence of evidence of 
widespread abuse of provisions of this kind. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


We recommend that a civil remedy be made available under the 
privacy protection scheme in the following terms: 


A data subject is to be entitled to monetary damages for 
identifiable harm resulting from breaches of the following 
statutory duties: 


° the duty to collect only authorized or relevant data; 

° the duty to refrain from disclosure or transfer of data; 
° the duty to give access to files and make corrections; 

° the duty to propagate corrections. 


The government should be liable for such damages regardless 
of whether the harmful conduct was inténtionaly,Pbut%a public 
servant should not be subject to personal liability unless he 
acts in willful disregard of his statutory duty. 


The privacy protection legislation should embody provisions 
creating the following offences: 


ae improper disclosure of identifiable personal data by a 
public servant who, knowing that disclosure is pro- 
hibited, willfully does so; 


ie willful maintenance of a data bank in contravention of 
the requirement of publication of information about data 


banks; 


Ce obtaining or attempting to obtain personal data under 
false pretenses. 
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CHAPTER 35 NOTES 


1 See Chapter 30 of this report. 
2 See generally, A.M. Linden, Canadian Negligence Law (Toronto: 


Butterworths, 1972) hereafter cited as Linden. 
3 Linden. 


4 G.eH. Fridman, The Law of Contract in Canada (Toronto: 
Carswell, 1976); S.M. Waddams, The Law of Contracts (Toronto: 
Canada Law Book, 1977). 


5 It is not uncommon for the government of Ontario to wholly 
exempt public servants from personal liability for tortious 
actse See generally, Royal Commission Inquiry into Civil 
Rights, Report No. 3 (Toronto: Queen's Printer, 1971) 
2199-2216. We express no opinion as to whether total 
immunity iS appropriate here. 


6 Sec. (1915-14 c. SU se 22" ea Court that convicts an 
accused of an offence under [the illegal wiretap section] 
may, upon the application of a person aggrieved, at the time 
sentence is imposed, order the accused to pay that person an 
amount not exceeding $5,000 as punitive damages." See 
generally, David Watt, The Law of Electronic Surveillance ei gl 
Canada (Toronto: Carswell, 1978). 


7 Se 0s- 1972 20.7 OT, sae. 


8 T.G. Brown, Government Secrecy, Individual Privacy and the 


Public's Right to Know: An Overview of the Ontario Law 
(Toronto: Commission on Freedom of Information and 


Individual Privacy, Research Publication 11, 1979) 191-93. 
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CHAPTER 36 


Regulating Use of The Social Insurance Number 


As we indicated in Chapter 28, in recent years governmental 
and non-governmental organizations increasingly have come to use 
the federal Social Insurance Number (SIN) as a standard identi- 
fying number in record-keeping systems containing personal 
information. In particular, we noted that the use of the SIN was 
becoming more common in the record-keeping systems of the various 
institutions of the Ontario provincial government. Dn coacis 
chapter, consideration is given to the possibility of regulating 
the manner in which the provincial government employs the SIN for 
these purposes. 


The growing use of the SIN in record-keeping systems has led 
to the development of two different kinds of privacy-related con- 
cerns. First, there appears to be considerable public resistance 
to the use of identifying numbers, and in particular to the use of 
one single identification number, on the theory that it represents 
a dehumanizing influence in modern social life. Second, there are 
concerns that the use of such numbers may result in privacy- 
invasive record-keeping practices as a result of enhanced capacity 
to link data bases into what could ultimately amount to a national 
data bank of personal dossiers on all residents of Canada. The 
prospects of greater integration of data bases raises, in turn, a 
number of the informational privacy issues discussed in previous 
chapters of this report. The possibility that information 
gathered for one purpose might be used for quite a different 
purpose is enhanced. The use of data linkage may increase the 
likelihood that decisions will be based on erroneous information, 
or on the basis of an individual's historical record rather than 
his current circumstances or more recent pattern of conduct. In 
short, it is feared that the use of such dossiers may constitute a 
form of data surveillance which might operate against the legiti- 
mate interests of the individual. 


While we do not minimize the gravity of these concerns, the 
consideration of prohibiting or otherwise regulating the use of 
identifiers such as the SIN must, in our view, be approached with 
a number of further considerations in mind. To the extent that 
objection to the use of the SIN stems from a general resistance to 
the use of numbers as means of identification of individuals, it 
must be noted that restriction of the use of the SIN is not likely 
to result in an overall reduction in the use of identifying 
numbers. The use of such numbers responds not only to the desire 
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of public and private organizations to run their record- keeping 
systems as efficiently as possible, but also to a desire of data 
subjects that personal record-keeping systems be operated with a 
high degree of accuracy. If, as consumers, we insist on accuracy 
in the posting of items to our accounts, and if, as individuals 
interested in our personal privacy we insist on verification of 
the identity of persons seeking access to our files, we cannot, at 
the same time, insist on the elimination of identification systems 
established with these objectives in viewe To some degree, then, 
the policy -choices**ar isingtwith sreispecit itmotheiuse oF 
identification numbers turn on the number of such devices to be 
used by public and private organizations, and not on whether they 
are to be used at all. 


Of particular concern is whether it is appropriate to permit 
unregulated growth of SIN use so that this one numbering system 
comes to dominate public and private sector personal record 
keeping. This issue was foreshadowed in the federal Canadian task 
force report on computers and privacy in 1972: 


It is possible that a de facto personal identification number 
will develop in Canada, either through an ever-widening use 
of the Social Insurance Number (despite its limitations) or 
indirectly through credit card and bank account numbers. 
However, it is important to ensure that a single identifying 
number should not be adopted in Canada, directly or indirect- 
ly, without a full explanation and public debate of its 
merits and consequences[1]. 


The use of the SIN by both public and private institutions in 
Canada today is so widespread that it appears to be developing 
into a de facto single identifying number. 


To the extent that increasing SIN use relates to concerns 
about data linkage, three points must be considered. In the first 
place, although it is true that under present conditions the use 
of the SIN facilitates the integration of data bases, such 
integration is by no means impossible even where the data bases 
are not based on similar or identical identifiers. The techno- 
logical capacity to integrate data bases has become very sophisti- 
cated, and it appears that in the near future control of the use 
of standard identifying numbers will have little or no impact on 
the capacity of record-keeping systems to effect an integration. 
Thus, it would be unwise to focus on regulation of the use of the 
SIN as a solution to the data linkage problem. Second, it must be 
noted that data linkages are not invariably contrary to the best 
interests of data subjects. Cost efficiencies in record-keeping 
practices through data linkage may enure to the benefit of data 
Subjects. Data linkage may be essential to the conduct of 
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valuable research, especially in the medical field[2]. Finally, 
even those data linkages that may effect a disadvantage to partic- 
ular individuals may not be viewed by society in general as an 
unwelcome form of social control. For example, the use of the SIN 
with respect to income reporting is designed as an aid to enforce- 
ment of the obligation of individuals to pay income tax. This is 
not likely to be widely regarded as an unconscionable use of data 
surveillance techniques, provided that the fair information 
practices outlined in this report are employed in the collection 
and use of this information. Ln summary, enen,. chercratical 
question appears to be not whether data linkage should be com- 
pletely prohibited, but in what circumstances and on what terms 
and conditions it should be allowed. 


The use of identification numbers for record-keeping purposes 
and their implications for data linkage have, of course, been the 
subject of concern in> other jurisdictions. Experience in the 
United States with the use of the Social Security Number (SSN) 
closely parallels the growth of SIN use in Canada. Congressional 
concern with the unregulated growth of SSN use by government 
agencies led to the enactment of provisions imposing a moratorium 
on SSN use by federal, state and local government agencies[3]. 


In essence, the U.S. provision permits agencies to continue 
only those SSN uses that are authorized by law. With respect to 
uses nottsotanthorizéed).itiseunlawitliforsam ‘agency, (to deny a 
benefit to an individual who refuses to supply his SSN. Agencies 
are required to inform individuals whether the disclosure of SSNs 
is mandatory or voluntary (and, if it is mandatory, to inform them 
of the statutory authorization for its collection) and of the uses 
that will be made of the number by the agency. In 1976, however, 
more extensive use of the SSN was authorized by provisions 
contained in the federal Tax Reform Act[4]. That act authorized 
federal, state and local government agencies to require SSNs for 
identification purposes from any person affected by any laws 
relating to tax, general public assistance, driver's licences or 
motor vehicles. Although SSN use is thus regulated by federal 
legislation, it is evident that a broad range of uses for these 
numbers is authorized by statute. 


The Privacy Protection Study Commission (PPSC) examined the 
question of SSN use in its review of the implementation of the 
Privacy Act of 1974. It was the commission's view that the provi- 
sions of the 1974 act restricting the use of the SSN should be 
retained inasmuch as the provisions "may be somewhat successful in 
alleviating citizens' concerns about the 'dossier building’ 
Capacity of government"[5]. With respect to the underlying 
concern relating to data linkage, however, the PPSC noted that 
because of the technological capacity to effect data linkage 
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without the use of matching numerical identifiers, control of the 
SSN was an inappropriate means of regulating data transfers. The 
commission concluded that no useful purpose would be served by 
imposing, restrictions. on »the, usé,,of athe. SSN.etherecthane thoce 
contained, in, .the provisions ofthe. Privacy Act, ofgio/4n4 prhe 
commission explained the basis for its conclusions in the follow- 
ing terms: 


It is true that if organizations other than the Social 
Security Administration were forbidden to collect and use the 
SSN, their exchange of records might be inhibited for a time. 
Such a prohibition or restriction would, however, be extra- 
ordinarily costly and cumbersome, and it would also inhibit 
record exchanges everyone perceives as wholly desirable along 
with those perceived to be threatening. Furthermore, 
organizations which now rely on the SSN would devise 
alternative methods of identification and authentication that 
are equally effective for record exchanges. 


In any case, the question of the appropriate limitations on 
exchange of records would remain even if the SSN were done 
away with altogether. The Commission finds that restrictions 
on the collection and use of the SSN to inhibit exchange 
beyond those already contained in law would be costly and 
cumbersome in the short run, ineffectual in the long run, and 
would also distract public attention from the need to 
formulate general policies on record exchanges[6]. 


Similar views have been expressed in Sweden in a study of the 
use of identification numbers. Sweden (one of a number of Western 
European countries maintaining a total population register) has 
employed a personal identification number in administering its 
population registration scheme. In its 1978 report, the Swedish 
Committee on Data Legislation (DALK) did not recommend a prohibi- 
tion or other restriction on the use of identity numbers in 
personal data banks. It was more important, in the committee's 
view, that "attention should be paid to how data are made avail- 
able and to whom." The committee concluded that 


eeethe elimination of identity numbers in personal registers 
would place no decisive obstacle in the way of linking of 
registers...eMethods for such purposes exist and are already 
in use...eThe elimination of identity numbers would, however, 
have extensive consequences without attaining the desired 
result. DALK would particularly emphasize in this context 
the high costs, which cannot be definitely established 
without thorough investigations but, to some extent at least, 
must affect the individuals in the form of higher charges and 
prices[7]. 
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The use of universal identification numbers, particularly in 
connection with national registers, has met increasing resistance 
in European countries in recent years. Accordingly, a number of 
jurisdications have imposed controls on the use of such numbers or 
have withdrawn schemes for the adoption of numbering systems of 
this kind. Both Norway and France have empowered data protection 
authorities to regulate the use of personal identification 
numbers. Under the French statute, permission of a legislative 
body (the Conseil d'Etat) as well as the National Committee on 
Data Processing and Freedom must be obtained in order to use the 
national index (similar to the Canadian federal SIN index) for any 
type of personal data processing[8]. In its revised Data 
Protection Act, Germany has abandoned altogether the introduction 
of a planned standard universal identifier[9]. In Britain, the 
Lindop Committee on Data Protection recommended that the govern- 
ment assign to an independent data protection authority the 
responsibility “of ‘restricting sin codes ofipracticethaving, the 
force of law, the collection and use of any personal identifier 
intended for any private or public sector personal information 
system[10]. The committee recommended that a universal personal 
identifier not be permitted to become a reality merely through 
ever-expanding use of a convenient existing identifier such as the 
British National Insurance Number. The committee further recom- 
mended that, if the adoption of a universal personal identifier 
were to be contemplated by the British government, an independent 
body should be established to consider its privacy implications 
and the need to enact special legislation prior to the implemen- 
tation of such a scheme. 


Our view is that unregulated growth of the use of the SIN is, 
under present circumstances, an undesirable development. Although 
we share the opinion of other committees who have examined this 
question that the underlying problem of data linkage cannot be 
resolved through control of the use of the SIN, we are persuaded 
that the inadvertent adoption of the SIN as a national identifi- 
cation number by incremental growth in its use by both public and 
private institutions would not be consistent with the public 
interest in the protection of individual privacy. It is our view 
that the use of the SIN should be restricted to those situations 
where the public benefit to be derived therefrom is demonstrably 
substantial. We think that the SIN should be used for identifi- 
cation purposes by provincial government institutions only where 
its use has been authorized by law, or (when a comprehensive data 
protection scheme of the kind we have recommended is implemented) 
approved by the Data Protection Authority. 


We can envisage, in effect, a two-step process by which use 


of the SIN could be brought wnder control. First, provisions of 
the kind embodied in the U.S. Privacy Act of 1974 relating to SSN 
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use could be adopted, together with statutory authorization for 
such existing uses of the SIN as are considered by the government 
to be in the public interest. Once a Data Protection Authority 
has been established for the purpose of implementing a more com- 
prehensive data protection scheme, however, the ability of the DPA 
to carefully monitor and regulate data exchanges between data 
banks would make it an appropriate means of monitoring use of the 
SIN. 


We suggest that legislation could be enacted embodying the 
following provisions: 


ae No provincial governmental institution shall deny to any 
individual any right, benefit or privilege provided by 
law because of that individual's refusal to disclose his 
Social Insurance Number, unless the institution is 
authorized to require disclosure of the number (1) by 
federal or provincial law, or (2) by the Data Protection 
Authority. 


be Any provincial governmental institution which requests 
that an individual disclose his Social Insurance Number 
shall inform that individual whether the disclosure is 
mandatory or voluntary, by what statutory or other 
authority such number is solicited, and what uses will 
be made of it. 


However, we do not recommend any legislative action until the 
study of the federal Privacy Commissioner (which we referred to in 
Chapter 28) with respect to the use of the SIN and its implica- 
tions for individual privacy becomes available. 
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CHAPTER 36 NOTES 
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CHAPTER 37 


Mailing Lists 


Many individuals find the receipt of substantial quantities 
of unsolicited mail annoying and privacy-intrusive. In part, the 
privacy concerns arising with respect to unsolicited mail relate 
to the fact that one's name and address have been made available 
from some unknown source to the party forwarding the unsolicited 
material. In some instances, the unknown source may be a govern- 
mental institution which maintains a public register of some kind 
or has made available a mailing list consisting of the names and 
addresses of individuals with whom the institution has, for some 
administrative purpose, been in contact. For those who share the 
view that unsolicited mail constitutes a threat to privacy values, 
the sale of mailing lists by government for commercial or other 
direct mail solicitation purposes may appear to be an objection- 
able misuse of government-held personal data. In this chapter, we 
make recommendations with respect to the use of government records 
for mailing list purposes. 


Various legislative experiments attempting to control unso- 
licited mail and the use of mailing lists have been undertaken in 
the United States. Before turning to a consideration of recent 
experience in Ontario, we shall briefly outline these American 
developments. 


Concern relating to unsolicited mail became a political issue 
in the United States in the 1960s. During this period, members of 
the public began to voice complaints about the nature and amount 
of unsolicited advertising and other material they received in the 
mails(A}. in particular ,-the receipt? of unsolicited "sexually- 
oriented advertising was the subject of a strong public protest. 
In response, in 1970 Congress enacted a statute which allowed 
individuals who did not wish to receive this type of mail to fill 
out .ay,form=registering their“objectiions-with’ the-U.sS. Post 
Office[2]. The act required firms engaged in this type of mailing 
to remove the names of these individuals from their lists. 


The role of governmental institutions in supplying informa- 
tion from their records to commercial firms for the purposes of 
compiling mailing lists also became the subject of public discus- 
sion during this period. In many cases, direct mail advertising 
firms «were, using! public records) “such “as ‘motor’vehicles and 
driver's licence. files, occupational licence records, weapons 
registration forms and tax records as information sourcese In 
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addition, some government agencies compiled lists of names and 
addresses from their files expressly for the purpose of selling 
them to commercial firms. 


In testimony before the U.S. Pravacy Protection ceucy 
Commission (PPSC) in 1975, representatives of the two largest U.S. 
companies engaged in the business of compiling lists for the 
purposes of direct mail advertising described the extent of the 
information about individuals which could be gleaned from public 
records[3]. From official state records, they were able to obtain 
a list of all car, truck and motorcycle owners and a monthly list 
of new car owners. The information contained in these records 
included the owner's name and address, the year, model, make, 
series, body style and number of cylinders of the vehicles, 
vehicle identification number (used in safety recall programs) and 
licence plate number. From this information the companies could 
infer the owner's sex, type of dwelling (house or apartment), the 
number of cars owned, and their cost and current market value. The 
number and kinds of cars owned by an individual may serve as a 
rough index of his income, and when this is combined with other 
information from telephone directories, city directories and sta- 
tistical information from census surveys, mailing list compilers 
are able to produce detailed information on households. This 
makes their lists attractive to a wide variety of direct mailers. 


The; PPSC, describes -the rules saffecting,ithe,mailing-«list 
practice of government agencies as "one of the murkier areas of 
public law"[4]. While some records and lists clearly must be made 
public, the availability of others is less certain. For example, 
the U.S. Privacy Act of 1974 prohibits a federal agency from rent- 
ing or selling an individual's name and address "unless such 
action is,.specifically,authorizedsby; law" }5].e+Im effect ,.this 
provision prohibits federal agencies from marketing lists of names 
and addresses compiled from government records. On the other 
hand, it does not override other statutes requiring that various 
federal agency records (some of which include names and addresses) 
be made available to the public for inspection and copying. In 
addition, the Freedom of Information Act may require disclosure of 
records containing names and addresses in certain cases[6]. 


At the state level, the use of motor vehicle and drivers' 
licence registers has been the subject of particular interest. 
Fourteen states now restrict the use of motor vehicle information 
for commercial purposes, either through legal regulation or under 
terms inserted in contracts with list compilers. Some states 
Stipulate that the list compiler can use the information for sta- 
tistical purposes but not for commercial mailing[7]. 
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In devising its recommendations with respect to mailing 
lists, the PPSC considered various alternatives for dealing with 
the problem of commercial use of information contained in public 
registers or records. Although the commission felt that it would 
be desirable to permit individuals who did not wish to receive 
unsolicited advertising to so indicate, the commission emphasized 
the importance of not undermining the purpose of public records by 
denying access to information contained in them to the public. The 
commission rejected as too costly the idea of requiring government 
agencies to send notices to persons listed on public registers 
when mailing lists were to be compiled. The commission did 
recommend, however, that government agencies devise procedures 
whereby an individual could inform the agency that he did not want 
his name and address made available for mailing lists, and that 
this fact be noted in such a way in the public record that a list 
compiler would become aware of it[8]. Inasmuch as Nabi ing sist 
compilers would not wish to expend their resources in gathering 
the names of individuals who had signalled such concerns, these 
techniques would, in the commission's view, result in a self- 
regulating method of reducing the intrusiveness of mailing list 
practices. 


The commission made further recommendations with respect to 
the sale by private sector organizations of mailing lists of their 
customers, members or donors. They expressed the view that the 
intrusiveness of these practices could be reduced by requiring 
Such organizations to indicate to individuals the possibility that 
their names and addresses might be used in this way and afford 
them an opportunity to indicate a preference that their names not 
be included in such lists. 


Against this background, then, we turn to a consideration of 
recent experiences in Ontario. As far as we have been able to 
determine, the Ontario government does not engage in any large- 
Scale renting or selling of names and addresses from its files. 
A study was prepared for Management Board in 1975 of the security 
and privacy of personal data contained in government records. Nine 
ministries were surveyed; of a total of 107 files, 8 were used for 
mailing purposes[9]. The study does not indicate the nature of 
these files, nor whether the information contained therein is 
normally available to the public. We understand, however, that 
commercial sale of mailing lists is not occurring to any 
Significant extent at present. 


Although the Ministry of Transportation and Communications 
has in the past sold information from the vehicle registration 
files at reduced rates to a commercial firm for mailing list 
purposes, this practice was discontinued in 1974 in response to 
expressions of public concern about the use of government infor- 
mation for commercial purposes[10]. It is of interest ‘to note, 
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however, that the ministry had devised a programming procedure in 
the early 1970s to remove the names of consumers complaining about 
junk mail from vehicle lists sold to mailing list compilers. -At 
present, the ministry sells lists in bulk of new vehicle registra- 
tions to a commercial firm, but the information may only be resold 
to automobile manufacturers for the purposes of safety recall 
programs. The ministry also sells address lists (with owners' 
names deleted) to automobile parts manufacturers and retailers. 
The terms of the agreement under which this information is sold 
stipulate that the buyer will not use the information for sales 
promotion or other purposes beyond that for which it is sold. 
Apart from this activity of the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications, we are unaware of other instances of the commer- 
cial sale of mailing lists based on government-held personal 
records in Ontario. 


In fashioning recommendations with respect to mailing lists, 
two separate questions must be asked. First, should any attempt 
be made to permit individuals whose names and addresses are con- 
tained in a public register to signal their objection to receipt 
of unsolicited mail? Second, should governmental institutions be 
permitted to sell or supply names and addresses (which would not 
otherwise be made available to the public) under appropriate terms 
and conditions? 


With respect to the first question, 1tsis oun Views that see 
would be desirable to encourage governmental institutions to 
facilitate the expression of such concerns by individuals whose 
names and addresses are in a public record. On the other hand, we 
do not feel that it would be practical to impose a requirement 
that all public registers and other public records be revised so 
as to accommodate this concern. We recommend, rather, that 
attention be drawn to this question and that governmental institu- 
tions which maintain public records commonly used by mailing list 
compilers attempt to build into their information systems, to the 
extent practicable, an opportunity for individuals to signal their 
desire not to be included in such lists. 


With respect to names and addresses contained in government 
records which would not otherwise be available to the public, we 
believe that a specific legislative provision would be appropri- 
ate. We do not, however, feel it is necessary to adopt a pro- 
vision similar to that of the U.S. Privacy Act of 1974 prohibiting 
the sale of mailing lists by governmental institutions. The 
privacy protection issue presented by the sale of mailing lists 
would be adequately addressed, we believe, by providing that 
individuals could be included in such lists only if their consent 
to use their names and addresses had been secured by the institu- 
tion in question. It is possible, for example, that individuals 
applying for a certain type of licence or permit might be quite 
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willing to have themselves identified to firms engaging in direct 
mail solicitation with respect to products or services related to 
the activity for which the individual has obtained a licence or 
permitwes ine; Interest ofytheasgovernmenthin? providing such 
information, of course, is simply to generate revenue. In cases 
such as this, we see no reason, in principle, to prohibit revenue- 
generating activity of this kind. The privacy interests of the 
individuals involved are protected by ensuring that communication 
of their name and address is something to which they have 
willingly agreed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Our recommendations with respect to the provision of mailing 
list information by government institutions are the following: 


1. Governmental institutions which maintain public records 
containing the names and addresses of individuals should be 
encouraged to devise procedures whereby such individuals 
could indicate on the public record in question that they do 
not wish to have their names included on mailing lists 
compiled from those records. 


26 Governmental institutions which possess records containing 
names and addresses of individuals which would not normally 
be made available to the public should be permitted to sell 
or supply name and address information for mailing list 
purposes only if the individuals in question have given their 
consent to the communication of this information for such 
purposes. 
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CHAPTER 38 


Transborder Data Flows 


In recent years, the movement of computerized personal data 
across national borders has become a matter of international 
concern. The implications of transborder data flows for the 
protection of privacy are perhaps self-evident. Once personal 
data is tranferred to another jurisdiction for processing and 
storage it becomes subject to the laws of that country. The 
country in which the data originated loses control over the 
possible uses to be made of the data[1]. 


The enactment of data protection schemes has led to extensive 
consideration of these problems in Europe. A number of European 
countries appear to be moving toward restricting the flow of 
personal data beyond their borders. The OECD has drafted guide- 
lines on transborder data flows and the protection of privacy, and 
it has recommended adoption of these guidelines by its member 
countries to ensure wniformity of data protection laws[2]. In 
Canada, attention was drawn to this issue in 1972 by a federal 
government task force on computers and privacy[3]. The task force 
noted that a growing volume of personal data relating to Canadians 
was being transmitted for processing and storage outside Canadian 
borders, chiefly in the United States. The transferred data had 
been collected by the private sector, and concerned the credit- 
worthiness, medical histories, travel arrangements and financial 
positions of Canadians[4]. 


Although the issue of privacy protection may have given rise 
to some of the initial concerns relating to transborder data 
flows, public discussion in Canada and elsewhere has more recently 
expanded to include a consideration of the economic, social and 
political aspects of this development[5]. Some of these concerns 
were expressed by the former federal Minister of Science and 
Technology, Je Hugh Faulkner, who stated in 1977 that the transfer 
of computing activities outside of Canada associated with 
increasing transborder data flows 


creates the potential of growing dependence, rather than 
interdependence, the loss of employment opportunities, an 
addition to balance of payments problems, the danger of loss 
of legitimate access to vital information and the danger that 
industrial and social development will largely be governed by 
the decisions of interest groups residing in another 
country[6]. 


iret: 


The issues raised by the increasing volume of transborder 
data flows were also examined by a committee established by the 
Canadian government which recommended in 1979 that Canada take 
immediate action to regulate transborder data flows “to ensure 
that werdo mot lose control “of information, vitalto the main 
tenance of national sovereignty"[7]. 


Ourg pacticular, concerns, eof ,course,, relate to the privacy 
protection implications of the data processing practices of the 
Ontario government. Accordingly, it is of interest Chad 1G els ene 
policy of the Ontario government that all of its data processing 
activity and data storage must take place in Canada[8]. This 
policy is meant to ensure that provincial governmental institu- 
tions do not establish automated files or data bases about 
Canadian citizens (and particularly Ontario residents) outside the 
jurisdiction of Canadian law, and to preserve business opportuni- 
ties for the Canadian information processing industry. Although 
the policy specifically permits ministries to apply to Management 
Board for an exemption from this requirement, no such application 
has been made. 


There is, on the other hand, no overall policy of the Ontario 
government relating to transborder exchanges of personal data held 
by government; decisions to engage in such transfers are the 
responsibility of each ministry. In the course of administering 
various government programs, such exchanges do, in fact, occur. A 
number of illustrations of this phenomenon came to the attention 
of our research staff. For example, public welfare roster infor- 
mation is shared among Ontario, other provinces, and U.S. border 
states in individual cases where it comes to the attention of one 
jurisdiction that a person might be receiving assistance from 
another jurisdiction. Information may also be shared on a 
case-by-case basis between Ontario and other jurisdictions where 
there are reciprocal agreements with respect to the enforcement of 
family support obligations. Similarly, there is some exchange of 
adoption.records, with other jurisdictions in Special cl ecurn= 
stances. This has occurred, for example, to assist an adoptee who 
has legitimate reasons to inquire into his family origins, such as 
a need to know particular medical or other family information. 
Such exchanges take place only on a case-by-case basis. Access to 
sealed adoption records can only be obtained by a court order 
or on the written direction of the Director of the Children's 
Services Division of the Ministry of Community and Social 
Services[9]. 


Cooperative information sharing also occurs among law 
enforcement authorities in neighbouring jurisdictions. In an 
earlier chapter, a description was given of the operations of the 
Canadian Police Information Centre (CPIC), which is linked inter- 
nationally with the NCIC in Washington, D.C. and with INTERPOL. 
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The operation of CPIC is the responsibility of the RCMP. Informa- 
tion relating to violations of Ontario statutes is available on 
CPIC, but usually to Ontario forces only; it is not normally the 
subject of transborder information exchanges. Basic driver 
licensing and vehicle registration information about Ontario 
residents is shared with other provincial law enforcement agencies 
ChrougmiePic..« tinformation «arising, from violations of "féderal 
statutes, including the Criminal Code, is available to law 
enforcement agencies on an international basis through the CPIC 
system. 


Although our investigation of the privacy protection implica- 
tions of transborder data flows must be considered to be rather 
preliminary in nature, it appears that current practice of the 
Ontario government in this regard is consistent with privacy pro- 
tection considerations. However, it is our view that the privacy 
protection implications of transborder data storage and exchanges 
are matters that should be subject to the continuing scrutiny of 
the proposed Data Protection Authority and the Director of Fair 
Information Practices. Further, we have previously recommended 
that the Data Protection Authority be assigned a responsibility to 
examine and make recommendations with respect to the personal 
data-handling practices of private sector organizations. A con- 
Sideration of the privacy protection implications of transborder 
data flows should constitute one aspect of the inquiries under- 
taken by the DPA in exercising this responsibility. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In summary, then, we recommend that transborder storage and 
transfer of personal data be the subject of study by the Data 
Protection Authority with a view to making such recommendations as 
may be appropriate in the light of privacy protection consider- 
ations. 
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CHAPTER 38 NOTES 


1 This was recently brought home forcefully to Swiss 
authorities when the United States Internal Revenue Service 
expressed an interest in gaining access, using its subpoena 
powers if necessary, to Swiss banking data stored in 
computers in Ohio. See Joseph E. Shickich, Jr., "Transborder 


Data Flow," Law and Computer Technology, 3rd Quarter (1978) 


62. 
Z Draft Guidelines Governing the Protection of Privacy and 


Transborder Flows of Personal Data (Paris: Organization for 
Economic Co-Operation and Development, 1979). 


3 Department of Communications and Department of Justice, 
Privacy and Computers (Ottawa: Information Canada, 1972). 


4 Ibid., 1/70. 


See, for example, The Vulnerability of Computerized Society 
(Stockholm: Ministry of Defence, 1978) summarized in 


Transnational Data Report, Vol. 1, No. 5 (November 1978). 


6 JeH. Faulkner, address at the official opening of the 
International Federation for Information Processing, Toronto, 
Ontario (August 1977) quoted in Peter Robinson, "Transborder 
Dataflow -- A Canadian Perspective," Information Privacy, 
Vol. 2, Noe 2, (March 1980) 55, cited hereafter as Robinson. 


4 Canadian Consultative Committee on the Implications of 
Telecommunications for Canadian Sovereignty, 
Telecommunications and Canada (Ottawa: Department of Supply 
and Services, 1979), quoted in Robinson, 57. The proposed 
revisions to the Bank Act (Bill C-6) tabled in the House of 


Commons in April 1980 contain provisions to ensure that the 
federal government will be able to gain access to Canadian 


bank records for the purposes of regulation and enforcement 
of the Bank Act. Section 157.4 requires Canadian banks to 


retain in Canada all records that are subject to inspection 
by government authorities. 


8 Information about transborder data flows relating to records 
containing personal data held by the Ontario government has 
been supplied by B.G. Cook, Senior Management Policy Advisor, 
Management Technology Branch, Management Board of Cabinet, in 
a letter to the Commission dated March 22, 1979. 


9 This is expressly provided for in The Child Welfare Act, 
ISTR oe Os glare, Cet OS ue ya 
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CHAPTER 39 


Freedom of Information and Individual Privacy 


In the preceding chapters of this report, we have recommended 
the enactment of a comprehensive freedom of information law which 
will provide-a ‘secure Tegal foundation for the public's right to 
obtain information about governmental institutions. As well, we 
have recommended the adoption of a comprehensive data protection 
law which ensures that governmental institutions engaging in the 
collection, storage, use and dissemination of personal information 
will adopt practices which will afford adequate protection to the 
personal privacy of individuals about whom such records are main- 
tained. Both these schemes draw support from the traditional view 
taken in democratic societies with respect to the relationship 
between government and the governed. Public institutions are 
required to "conduct “their affairs ‘in©such a°manner as to facili- 
tate publie vaccounrtanrrity.” Serveirny or -publie netrrutions by 
individual citizens is encouraged, while scrutiny of ‘the private 
lives of citizens by governmental institutions is discouraged. 
The private lives of individual citizens are protected by ensuring 
that proper limitations on the use of surveillance of individual 
citizens are observed by government. 


In this sense, both schemes derive from a consistent philo- 
sophical position. It is evident, however, that the public right 
to know will, on occasion, collide with the right of individuals 
to control the flow of personal information concerning themselves. 
At various points in this report, we have drawn attention to the 
need to effect an appropriate reconciliation between these two 
interests in cases of conflict. In this chapter, we attempt to 
draw together the various threads of this problem and indicate the 
nature of the reconciliation we recommend. 


In Chapter 1 of this report, we indicated that the principal 
points of conflict between freedom of information (FOI) and 
privacy protection schemes arise with respect to the following 
matters: 


1. How is the principle of the public right to know to be 
reconciled with the protection of privacy where access 
is sought to government documents containing personal 
information about persons other than the individual 
making the request? 
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Zs What controls, if any, are there to be on the disclosure 
of personal information which may be exempt from dis- 
closure under the FOI scheme but which, nonetheless, the 
government may be willing to disclose? To put the 
question differently, should a privacy exemption be 
"discretionary" or "mandatory"? 


3. If the privacy scheme embodies as one of its privacy 
protection devices the granting of a right of access to 
individuals to government documents containing informa- 
tion about them (a subject access scheme), are there 
exemptions to this principle of access and, if so, how 
do they relate to the exemptions under the FOI scheme? 


4. Are the procedural mechanisms, administrative arrange- 
ments, and appeal mechanisms with respect to the FOI and 
subject access schemes properly integrated? 


We will consider each of these areas in turn. 


Ae THE PERSONAL PRIVACY EXEMPTION TO THE FOI SCHEME 


Many government records contain personal information about 
identifiable individuals. In order to ensure that the FOI scheme 
does not become an instrument for the invasion of personal 
privacy, some exemption must be made from the general rule of 
access for records containing sensitive personal information. 


As we indicated in our discussion of these matters in Volume 
2, Chapter 14, we do not believe it would be satisfactory simply 
to exempt all records containing personal information from the 
freedom of information law. The privacy protection interest is, 
of course, an important one but we do not think that it should be 
treated as an absolute. On occasion, the interest of an individ- 
ual in preserving personal privacy must yield to the DUD LLC 
interest in being able to subject the conduct of public affairs to 
scrutiny. Accordingly, it was necessary for us to develop recom- 
mendations which would establish an appropriate mechanism for 
striking a balance between these two competing interests. Under 
the U.S. Freedom of Information Act, the device established for 
these purposes is to be found in the exemption relating to records 
containing personal information which, if disclosed, would consti- 
tute a "clearly unwarranted invasion of privacy." Similar provi- 
sions have been included in freedom of information laws of other 
jurisdictions and in proposals made in Australia. Our view is 
that a test of this kind is undesirably vague and imprecise in its 
interpretation. Therefore, we have recommended the adoption of a 
privacy protection exemption which we believe will offer clearer 
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guidance as” to” the*kinds Of "considerations. to be taken into 
account in making a determination whether to disclose a record 
containing personal information. 


In our earlier discussion, we identified the following as the 
desirable features of a personal privacy exemption to the FOI 
scheme: 


° the statute should, to the greatest extent possible, 
CHeariy=Tdaentity SsreudtLons “llr ewilll Ch trene=--rso an 
undeniably compelling interest in access; 


° for those cases not resolved by such explicit provi- 
sions, a general balancing test should be stated with 
some indication of the factors to be weighed in an 
application of the test to a particular document; 


° as part of the criteria set forth for the application of 
the balancing test, personal information generally 
regarded as particularly sensitive should be identified 
in the statute and made the subject of a presumption of 
confidentiality. 


It is unnecessary to repeat here the detailed recommendations 
we have made with respect to each of these features of the pro- 
posed exemption. Speaking generally, the situations in which 
disclosure is encouraged are those in which the basic purpose of 
the freedom of information scheme -- facilitating public scrutiny 
of government conduct -- will be furthered by disclosure. As the 
personal information subject to the request becomes more sensitive 
in nature, however, the effect of the proposed exemption is to tip 
the scale in favour of non-disclosure. Although the exempting 
provision is, as a result, rather complex in its design, we 
believe that a more elaborately structured balancing test of this 
kind will allow easier interpretation and application than does 
its U.S. counterpart. 


Be THE MANDATORY NATURE OF THE FOI PRIVACY EXEMPTION 


As a general rule, we have recommended that the exemptions to 
the FOI scheme be "permissive" in nature in the sense that even 
though a particular record may be exempt from the general rule of 
access, the government retains a discretion to disclose the docu- 
ment if it wishes to do so. It is desirable to confer such a 
discretion on the government, for there may be many situations in 
which an exempt document could be disclosed without any prejudice 
to a legitimate government interest in confidentiality. However, 
we take a different view of the nature of the exemption relating 
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to records containing sensitive personal information. It is our 
view that where records of this kind are exempt because disclosure 
would constitute an invasion of privacy, the governmental insti- 
tution in question should be under an ObbigatLbon tomwnetiuseR Go 
disclose the record. Therefore, we have recommended that the 
personal privacy exemption be "mandatory" in nature. 


We have further recommended that individual data subjects 
should be given, to the extent practicable, an opportunity to 
participate in decisions made to release documents containing 
personal information. Under our proposals, governmental insti- 
tutions are encouraged to give notice to individuals of proposed 
disclosures. Data subjects who are concerned that a proposed 
disclosure is not authorized by the freedom of information scheme 
may protest the disclosure to the Director of Fair Information 
Practices and, on appeal, to the Fair Information Practices 
Tribunal. Both the director and the tribunal would be empowered 
to order that the document not be released. 


Ce INTEGRATION OF THE ACCESS RIGHTS AND EXEMPTIONS OF THE TWO 
SCHEMES 


A freedom of information law provides a broad general right 
of access to government documents. Privacy protection schemes, 
and in particular our own proposed scheme, typically provide indi- 
viduals with rights of access to government records containing 
personal information pertaining to themselves. When the two 
schemes are adopted in tandem, care must be taken to ensure that 
the operation of the access rights and the exemptions under each 
scheme intersect appropriately with each other. As we have 
indicated elsewhere in this report, integration of these aspects 
of the two schemes has proved to be troublesome in the U.S. 
experience under the Freedom of Information Act and theahrivacy 
Act of 1974. 


In order to explain the integration which we propose, it will 
be useful to refer briefly to the nature of the difficulties which 
have arisen in the United States. Finst;.bhe must webehnneted that 
the right of access conferred on individuals under each of the» two 
schemes differs in important respects. The U.S. Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act, broadly speaking, provides rights of access to any 
accessible record. If the individual making the request can rea- 
sonably describe the record in question, and if the record is not 
covered by one of the exempting provisions, the agency possessing 
the record must disclose it. The exemptions from the general rule 
of access are defined in terms of particular kinds of documents or 
particular kinds of information. 
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The access rights conferred by the U.S. Privacy Act of 1974 
are designed in a rather different fashion. In essence, individ- 
ual data»subjects are’ granted» rights of access with respect to 
information stored in "systems" of personal data or what might be 
referred to for purposes of discussion as "data banks." In order 
to constitute a system or data bank for these purposes, the col- 
lection of records must be retrievable on the basis of a person's 
name or some other identifier. The access rights conferred by the 
act extend only to records contained in such systems. Further, 
the exemptions to the general rule of data subject access are also 
cast in terms of "systems." Thus, entire data banks, rather than 
types of documents or information, are excluded from the rights of 
access conferred by the scheme. A further difference between the 
freedom of information and privacy schemes, of course, is that the 
privacy scheme couples access rights with correction rights. 
Thus, if an individual is entitled to access to information 
contained in a non-exempt data bank, he is also entitled to seek 
correction of material in the record which he believes to be 
erroneous. 


The data subject rights conferred by the two schemes, then, 
are dissimilar in a number of important respects. An individual 
seeking access to government records containing personal infor- 
mation might prefer to pursue rights of access under the Freedom 
of Information Act rather than the Privacy Act in two kinds of 
situations. First, the individual might wish to obtain access to 
material not contained in a data bank. Records containing per- 
sonal information will often be contained in record systems which 
do not use personal identifiers as a key to retrieval. (For 
example, information may be filed according to the date ofthe 
document, or on the basis of geographic location, project numbers 
or job descriptions.) Access to such material could only be 
obtained under the Freedom of Information Act. Second,«anvandi- 
vidual would prefer to exercise freedom of information rights in 
the case where the information is contained in a data bank which 
has been exempted from the subject access provisions Ob phe 
Privacy Act. Inasmuch as the freedom of information exemptions 
are based on document or information types, there arise situations 
in which information contained in an exempt data bank will be 
subject to a right of access under the Freedom of Information Act. 


A number of difficulties and anomalies have arisen in the 
experience of U.S. federal agencies responding to requests from 
individuals to obtain access to personal records. Frequently, of 
course, the individual making the request will not appreciate the 
subtleties of the distinctions between the operations of these 
statutes and, indeed, may not refer to either statute by name in 
making a request. Some federal agencies have treated such re- 
quests as invoking rights under both statutes and have responded 
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to them on this basis. Others have assumed that the Privacy Act 
is the exclusive vehicle for handling requests by data subjects 
for: accessw tot theim:files. cTheiicuriotsresultxof thst practice is 
that third parties seeking access to personal information about an 
individual under the Freedom of Information Act may have greater 
rights of access to the file than would the data subject himself 
under the Privacy Act. Many agencies have adopted a further 
alternative method of dealing with these requests. Data subject 
requests are treated as requests under the Privacy Act but in 
cases where access is to be denied, individual requesters are 
informed of the existence of the Freedom of Information Act and 
its possible implications for access to the record in question. 


Our proposals have been fashioned in such a way as to avoid 
these problems. Our recommendations are based on two decisions on 
matters of policy relating to the interaction of the schemes. 
First, it is our view that the broader rights of subject access of 
the kind conferred by the Freedom of Information Act are prefer- 
able to the more limited rights of access conferred by the Privacy 
Act. Accordingly, some place must be found in our proposed legis- 
lation for the granting of subject access rights to all reasonably 
accessible records containing personal information. Second, it is 
our view that correction rights should pertain to records made 
available under this broad right of access. Individuals should be 
entitled to seek correction of records containing personal infor- 
mation even though the record is not contained within a "system" 
of personal records or data bank. We note that similar recommen- 
dations have been made by the U.S. Privacy Protection Study Com- 
mission in its review of the operation of the Privacy Act of 1974. 


An extended scheme of access and correction rights of this 
kind could be embodied either in a freedom of information law or 
in*aiprivacyprotection ‘schene ys the Novartscotia*tpreedom tot 
Information Act, for example, confers rights of data subject 
access and correction. However, we think that it would be desir- 
able to locate the subject access scheme within the proposed 
privacy protection legislation for three reasons. First, the 
exemptions typically contained in a freedom of information law are 
not tailored precisely to the needs of a subject access scheme. 
Accordingly, it is preferable to include subject access rules in a 
separate statute or at least in a separate part of a general fair 
information practices law. Second, the data protection law which 
we have proposed establishes certain mechanisms which will lead to 
effective privacy protection planning in the establishment of new 
data systems. We believe that planning for the establishment of 
satisfactory data subject and access rights should form part of 
that process. Third, data subject access and correction rights 
are conferred as part of an interrelated set of measures designed 
to protect personal privacy; therefore, there is some logic in 
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including subject access provisions in the same enactment as these 
other privacy protection devices. 


For these reasons, then, we have recommended that subject 
access and correction rights pertaining to reasonably accessible 
records containing personal information should be conferred as 
paw On Our “proposed ‘data™= protection Taw. “It such’ a Taw is 
enacted so as to take effect at the same time as a freedom of 
information law enacted in accord with our proposals, it follows 
thats ite would*be “acceptable“to ‘stipuPate that the privacy pro- 
tection scheme is to constitute the exclusive vehicle for the 
exercise of data subject rights of access. If a data protection 
law were not to be enacted at the same time as a freedom of 
information law, however, it would be necessary to reconsider the 
question of including data subject access and correction rights 
within the freedom of information scheme. As we have indicated 
elsewhere inthis report, the objective of securing rights of 
access to files pertaining to individuals is one of the primary 
objectives of freedom of information legislation. The right of 
subject access could be deleted from a freedom of information law, 
in our view, only if it were satisfactorily established in com- 
panion privacy protection legislation. 


With specific reference to the matter of exemptions, we 
believe that some, but not all, of the freedom of information 
exemptions are appropriate in a subject access scheme. The 
freedom of information exemptions which, we believe, are equally 
appropriate in the subject access scheme relate to the following 
maccers: 


° Cabinet documents; 

° law enforcement; 

° international relations and national defence; 

° information received in confidence from other govern- 
ments; 

° information creating unfair advantage or harm to negoti- 
ations; 

° solicitor-client privilege. 


In addition, we believe that the following exemptions from 
subject access are necessary: 


(utes. 


A information whose disclosure would constitute an unwar- 
ranted invasion of another individual's personal 
privacy; 


° evaluative or opinion material compiled solely for the 
purpose, of .determining -suitabiLlity,eligibd LE ysor 
qualifications for appointment to public or judicial 
office or for the awarding of government contracts and 
other benefits, but only to the extent that the dis- 
closure of such material would reveal the identity of 
the source who furnished the information to the govern- 
ment under an express promise that the identity of the 
source would be held in confidence, or, prior to the 
enactment of this legislation, under an implied promise 
that the identity of the source would be held in confi- 
dence; 


° medical information whose disclosure would prejudice the 
health of the data subject; 


° correctional records whose disclosure could reasonably 
be expected to (1) seriously disrupt an individual's 
institutional, parole or mandatory supervision program; 
(2) reveal information supplied on the promise of 
confidentiality, express or implied; or (3) result in 
physical or other harm to that individual or any other 
person. 


: research and statistical records. 


Our reasons for suggesting the adoption of each of these 
exemptions are set out in Chapter 33 of this.report. 


De. INTEGRATION OF PROCEDURAL MECHANISMS, ADMINISTRATIVE 
ARRANGEMENTS AND APPEAL MECHANISMS 


In making our recommendations for the proposed freedom of 
information law and the proposed data protection law, we have 
attempted to ensure that the procedural, administrative and appeal 
mechanisms established under each scheme are generally parallel. 
We believe that the independent body offering authoritative inter- 
pretations of the exemptions from the general rule of access in 
the freedom of information scheme should also be the authoritative 
source of interpretation with respect to the exempting provisions 
of the data protection law. Since, as we have indicated, in many 
instances the data protection scheme exemptions will be the same 
as those in the freedom of information law, it would be undesir- 
able to devise a system whereby differing interpretations might be 


given to the same exemptions. Accordingly, we have recommended 
that individuals exercising rights conferred either by the freedom 
of information law or the data protection law be permitted to seek 
the intervention of the Director of Fair Information Practices 
and, on appeal, the Fair Information Practices Tribunal. 


The procedures established under both schemes for the han- 
dling of requests made by individuals to obtain access to govern- 
ment documents are also parallel. Similar recommendations have 
been made with respect to such matters as the form of the request, 
fees, time limits, and the requirements of adequate notice of 
reasons for denying requests. If subject access rights are con- 
ferred only under the data protection scheme, it is not essential 
that the procedural mechanisms be precisely parallel; it is our 
view, however, that the procedural mechanisms and safeguards 
appropriate in the freedom of information context are also appro- 
priate in the context of data subject requests made under the data 
protection law. 


Mention must also be made of the administrative arrangements 
concerning the implementation of these two schemes. In our dis- 
cussions of these matters, we have resisted making explicit rec- 
ommendations with respect to the administrative machinery which 
should be established in each institution for the handling of 
freedom of information act requests or the exercise of rights 
under the data protection scheme. We have limited our proposals 
to a recommendation in each context that a particular official be 
assigned the responsibility for ensuring the implementation of 
each scheme within each institution subject to the legislation. 
As a general rule, we believe that it would be useful to ensure 
that both functions are performed by the same administrative unit. 
In the context of relatively small institutions, it may~-be .pos- 
sible that one public servant could perform both tasks. However, 
we do not feel that it would be appropriate for the Commission to 
attempt to make detailed recommendations as to the most effective 
manner of structuring internal administrative processes for imple- 
menting these schemes. 


Finally, attention must be drawn to the recommendations 
relating to the Data Protection Authority (DPA), a body whose 
functions are restricted to the operation of the data protection 
law. As we have explained at length in earlier chapters of this 
Ferort, “tt oe our view that/anvaddition ‘to the, confterral .of 
various rights on data subjects, a data protection law should 
establish a mechanism to facilitate the implementation of fair 
information practices in the design and establishment of govern- 
ment data banks. We propose to assign responsibilities of this 
kind to the Data Protection Authority rather than to the Director 
of Fair Information Practices or the Fair Information Practices 
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Tribunal. The functions of the DPA are, we believe, different 
from those assumed by the director and the tribunal. We recommend 
that the DPA's role be to engage in a detailed application of 
statutory data management standards to specific data banks. This 
will require considerable expertise in information systems design 
with respect to such matters as systems security. The DPA will 
facilitate, through its planning and approval responsibilities, 
the establishment of data systems which will operate in accordance 
with the data management standards imposed in the data protection 
scheme. The director’ and the tribunal, on ‘the other “hand, will 
perform the function of adjudicating disputes arising between 
individuals making requests under the freedom of information law 
or exercising privacy protection rights under the data protection 
law. The DPA plays no role in the implementation of the freedom 
of information scheme for the obvious reason that data management 
standards have not been recommended with respect to information 
systems that are subject merely to the general requirements of the 
freedom of information law. Statutory standards for the manage- 
ment of data systems containing personal information have been 
recommended in order to ensure that such systems are operated in a 
fashion consistent with privacy protection considerations. 


In summary, then, we believe that our recommendations 
establish a satisfactory mechanism for achieving an appropriate 
balance between the public right to know and the interest of the 
individual in personal privacy. As well, we believe that our 
recommendations effectively integrate the various features of our 
proposed freedom of information and data protection schemes. 
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THE CANADIAN HUMAN RIGHTS ACT, PART IV 


PROTECTION OF PERSONAL 
INFORMATION 


Interpretation 
49. In this Part, 


“administrative purpose’, in relation to the 
use of a record regarding an individual, 
means the use of that record in a decision 
making process that relates directly to that 
individual; 

“appropriate Minister’, in relation to a gov- 
ernment institution, means the member of 
the Qucen’s Privy Council for Canada pre- 
siding over that institution or through 


which that institution reports to Parlia- © 


ment, 


“derivative use’ means a use of a record for 
a purpose that, in the opinion of the appro- 
priate Minister, is consistent with the use 
for which it was compiled, and any use of 
a record that is not a derivative use is a 
“*non-derivative use’; 


“designated Minister”, in relation to any 
provision of this Part, means such member 
of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada 
as is designated by the Governor in Coun- 
cil to act as the Minister for the purposes 
of that provision; 


“federal information bank” means a store of 
records within the control of a government 
institution where any of the records com- 
prised therein are used for administrative 
purposes; : 

‘“‘povernment institution” means any depart- 
ment of the Government of Canada and 
any board, commission, body or office 
listed in the schedule; 


“individual’’ means a Canadian citizen or an 
individual lawfully admitted to Canada for 
permanent residence; 


“information bank” means a collection or 
grouping of personal information recorded 
in any form, that is within the control of a 
government institution and that has been 
cqllected from an individual or individuals 
or a corporation Or institution; 


“personal information” means information 
respecting an individual if that informa- 


tion contains the individual’s name or if 
the individual’s identity is readily ascer- 
tainable from that information; 


“‘record’’ means an item, collection or group- 
ing of personal information recorded in 
any form. 


Application 


50. (1) This Part applies to all federal 
information banks. 


(2) Nothing in this Part authorizes the 
release to any person or the examination by 
any person of information about that person 
contained in a federal information bank in 
contravention of any agreement between the 
Government of Canada or a Minister of the 
Crown in right of Canada and the govern- 
ment of a province or a Minister of the 
Crown in right of a province under which 
information was made available in confi- 
dence for inclusion in the information bank. 


Federal Information Bank Index 


51. (1) The designated Minister shall 
cause to be published on a periodic basis not 
less frequently than once each year, a publi- 
cation setting forth the name or identifica- 
tion of each federal information bank, the 
type of records stored therein, the derivative 
uses of those records and such other informa- 
tion as is prescribed by the regulations. 


(2) The designated Minister shall cause 
the publication referred to in subsection (1) 
to be made available throughout Canada in a 
manner commensurate with the principle 
that every individual is entitled to reasonable 
access thereto in order to be informed of the 
contents thereof. 


Access to and Use of Records 


52. (1) In furtherance of the principle 
enunciated in paragraph 2(5) that the priva- 
cy of individuals and their right of access to 
records containing personal information con- 
cerning them for any purpose including the 
purpose of ensuring accuracy and complete- 
ness, should be protected to the greatest 
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extent consistent with the public interest, 
every individual is entitled to 
(a) ascertain what records, concerning 
that individual that are used for adminis- 
trative purposes are contained in federal 
information banks named or otherwise 
identified in the publication referred to in 
subsection 51(1); 
(6) ascertain the uses to which such 
records have been put since the coming 
into force of this Part; 
(c) examine each such record or a copy 
thereof whether or not that individual pro- 
vided all or any of the information con- 
tained in the record; 
(d) request correction of the contents of 


any such record where that individual 


believes there is an error or omission there- 
in; and 

(e) require a notation on any such record 
of a requested correction therein where the 
contents of such record are not amended to 
reflect the requested correction. 


(2) Every individual is entitled to be con- 
sulted and must consent before personal 
information concerning that individual that 
was provided by that individual to a govern- 
ment institution for a particular purpose is 
used or made available for use for any non- 
derivative use for an administrative purpose 
unless the use of that information for that 
non-derivative use is authorized by or pursu- 
ant to law. 


(3) Where notice in writing is given to an 
individual that personal information 
described in subsection (2) concerning that 
individual is proposed to be used for a pur- 
pose specified in the notice that is a non- 
derivative use for are administrative purpose, 
that individual shall be deemed to have been 
consulted and to have consented to the use of 
the information for the specified purpose 
unless written notice to the contrary is given 
by that individual, in a prescribed manner 
and within a prescribed time specified in the 
notice. 


(4) Where an individual is denicd any 
right provided by subsection (1) on the 
ground that, by virtue of section 54 or 5S, 
subsection (1) or a provision thereof does not 
apply in the circumstances, the appropriate 
Minister shall advise the individual in writ- 
ing of the particular ground on which the 
right is denied. 


Exemptions 


53. The appropriate Minister in relation 
to a government institution that has control 
of a federa! information bank may, with the 
approval of the Governor in Council, by 
order specifying the provision of this section 
that is the basis for the restriction or exemp- 
tion, restrict the information relating to that 
information bank that is required to be pub- 
lished in the publication referred to in sub- 
section 51(1) and provide that subsection 
52(1) or any provision thereof specified in 
the order does not apply to records contained 
therein where, in the opinion of the Minister, 
disclosure of information contained in the 
information bank or relating thereto 

(a) might be injurious to international 

relations, national defence or security, or 

federal-provincial relations; or 

(6) would be likely to disclose information 

obtained or prepared by any government 

institution or part of a government institu- 
tion that is an investigative body 
(i) in relation to national security, 
(ii) in the course of investigations per- 
taining to the detection or suppression of 
crime generally, or 
(iii) in the course of investigations per- 
taining to particular offences against 
any Act of Parliament. 


54. The appropriate Minister in relation 
to a government institution that has control 
of a federal information bank may provide 
that subsection 52(1) or any provision there- 
of specified by him does not apply in respect 
of a record or part thereof concerning an 
individual in the information bank where, in 
the opinion of the Minister, knowledge of the 
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existence of the record or of information 
contained therein 
(a) might be injurious to international 
relations, national defence or security or 
federal-provincial relations; 
(b) would disclose a confidence of the 
Queen's Privy Council for Canada; 
(c) would be likely to disclose information 
obtained or prepared by any government 
institution or part of a government institu- 
tion that is an investigative body 


(i) in relation to national security, 


(ii) in the course of investigations per- 
taining to the detection or suppression of 
crime generally, or 
(iii) in the course of investigations per- 
taining to the administration or enforce- 
ment of any Act of Parliament; 
(d) might, in respect of any individual 
under sentence for an offence against any 
Act of Parliament 


(i) lead to a serious disruption of that 
individual’s institutional, parole or man- 
datory supervision program, 

(ii) reveal information originally 
obtained on a promise of confidentiality, 
express or implied, or 


(iii) result in physical or other harm to 

that individual or any other person, 
(e) might reveal personal information con- 
cerning another individual; 
(f) might impede the functioning of a 
court of law, or a quasi-judicial board, 
commission or other tribunal or any inqui- 
ry established under the Inquiries Act, or 
(g) might disclose legal opinions or advice 
provided to a government institution or 
privileged communications between lawyer 
and clicnt in a matter of government 
business. 


55. (1) The appropriate Minister in rela- 
tion to a government institution that has 
control of a federal information bank may, 
by order, provide that subsection 52(1) or 


any provision thereof specified in the order 
does not apply in respect of the information 
bank where, 


(a) no order has previously been made 
under this subsection in respect of the 
information bank; and 

(6) in the opinion of the Minister, the 
public benefit to be derived from the 
application of that subsection or the provi- 
sions thereof specified in the order in 
respect of the information bank is out- 
weighed by the costs that would be 
incurred in applying that subsection or 
those provisions thereto. 


(2) Where an order of a Minister made 
under subsection (1) remains in force, with 
or without amendment, in respect of a par- 
ticular federal information bank for more 
than two years, records stored in the infor- 
mation bank may not, after the expiration of 
two years from the day on which such order 
was made, be used for administrative purz- 
poses until the order is revoked. 


Coordination of Information Banks 


56. (1) The designated Minister shall 


(a) cause to be kept under review the 
manner in which federal information 
banks are maintained and managed to 
ensure compliance with the provisions of 
this Part and regulations made thereunder 
relating to-access by individuals to records 


concerning them in those information 
banks; 
(b) ensure the availability throughout 


Canada of the publication referred to in 
subsection 51(1); 

(c) prescribe such forms as may be 
required for the operation of this Part and 
regulations made thereunder, and 

(d) cause to be prepared and distributed 
to government institutions guidelines con- 
cerning the operation of this Part and 
regulations made thereunder. 


(2) In order to coordinate the collection 
for, and the retention, use and storage of 
information in, information banks within the 
control of government institutions and to 
eliminate wherever possible any unnecessary 
collection of information for storage in such 
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information banks, the designated Minister 
shall cause to be kept under review the utili- 
zation of existing information banks and pro- 
posals for the creation of new information 
banks or the substantial modification of 
existing ones and shall make such recom- 
mendations as he considers appropriate to 
appropriate Ministers with regard to infor- 
mation banks that, in his opinion, are under- 
utilized or the existence of which can be 
terminated. 


(3) For the purposes of coordinating the 
collection of information for storage in infor- 
mation banks within the control of govern- 
ment institutions, eliminating, wherever pos- 
sible, any unnecessary’ collection of 


information for such storage and increasing. 


utilization of information already stored in 
such information banks, no new information 
bank shall be established and no existing 
information bank shall be substantially 
modified without the approval of the desig- 
nated Minister or otherwise than in accord- 
ance with any term or condition on which 
any such approval is given. 


Privacy Commissioner 


57. The Minister of Justice, on the recom- 
mendation of the Chief Commissioner of the 
Canadian Human Rights Commission estab- 
lished by section 21, shall designate a 
member of that Commission to act as Priva- 
cy Commissioner. 


Investigations 


58. (1) The Privacy Commissioner shall 
receive, investigate and report on complaints 
from individuals who allege that they are not 
being accorded the rights to which they are 
entitled under this Part in relation to person- 
al information concerning them that is 
recorded in a federal information bank. 


(2) Nothing -in this Part precludes the 
Privacy Commissioner from receiving and 
investigating complaints of a _ nature 
described in subsection (1) that are submit- 
ted by a person authorized by the complai- 
nant to act on behalf of the complainant. 


(3) Every investigation by the Privacy 
Commissioner shall be conducted in private. 


(4) It is not necessary for the Privacy 
Commissioner to hold any hearing and no 
person is entitled as of right to be heard by 
the Privacy Commissioner but if at any time 
during the course of an investigation it 
appears to the Privacy Commissioner that 
there may be sufficient grounds for making a 
report or recommendation that may adverse- 
ly affect any person or any government insti- 
tution concerned, the Privacy Commissioner, 
before completing the investigation, shall 
ensure that reasonable measures have been 
taken to give that person or government 
institution a full and ample opportunity to 
answer any adverse allegation or criticism 
and to be assisted or represented by counsel 
for that purpose. 


(S) The Privacy Commissioner has, in 
relation to the carrying out of an investiga- 
tion, the powers of a Human Rights Tribunal 
under Part III and, in addition to those 
powers, may, subject to such limitations as 
the Governor in Council in the interest of 
national defence or security may prescribe, 
enter any premises occupied by any govern- 
ment institution concerned in the investiga- 
tion and carry out therein such inquiries as 
the Commissioner sees fit. 


59. (1) If, at the conclusion of an investi- 
gation, the Privacy Commissioner finds that 
the complainant is not being accorded a right 
to which he is entitled under this Part in 
relation to personal information concerning 
him that is recorded in a federal information 
bank, the Commissioner shall provide to the 
appropriate Minister in relation to the gov- . 
ernment institution that has control of that 
information bank a report containing 


(a) the findings of the investigation and 
any recommendations that the Commis- 
sioner considers appropriate; and 

(6) where appropriate, a request that, 
within a time specified therein, notice be 
given to the Commissioner of any action 
taken or proposed to be taken to imple- 
ment the recommendations contained in 
the report or reasons why no such action 
has been or is proposed to be taken. 
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(2) The Privacy Commissioner shall report 
to the complainant, or to a person authorized 
by the complainant to act on behalf of the 
complainant, the findings of the investigation 
of a complaint but where, pursuant to para- 
graph (1)(5), a notice has been requested of 
action taken or proposed to be taken in rela- 
tion to recommendations of the Commission- 
er arising out of the complaint, no report 
shall be made under this subsection until the 
expiration of the time within which that 
notice 1s to be given to the Commissioner. 


(2.1) Where, pursuant to paragraph 
(1)(5), a notice has been requested of action 
taken or proposed to be taken in relation to 


recommendations of the Privacy Commis- : 


sioner arising out of a complaint and no such 
notice is received by the Commissioner 
within the time specified therefor or the 
action described in the notice is, in the opin- 
ion of the Commissioner, inadequate or inap- 
propriate or will not be taken in a reasonable 
time, the Commissioner shall so advise the 
complainant in his report to the complainant 
under subsection (2) and may include in the 
report such comments on the matter as he 
thinks fit. 


(3) Any report made by the Privacy Com- 
missioner under subsection (1), together with 
any notice given to the Commissioner in 
response thereto, may be included in a report 
made pursuant to subsection 60(1), and 
notice of each case in which a notice has 
been requested by the Privacy Commission- 
er, pursuant to paragraph (1)(6), of action 
taken or proposed to be taken and in which 
no such notice is received by him within the 
time specified therefor or in which the action 
described in the notice is, in the opinion of 
the Commissioner, inadequate or inappropri- 
ate or will not be taken in a reasonable time 
shall be included in a report made pursuant 
to subsection 60(1). 


(4) In a report made under this section, 
the Privacy Commissioner shall take every 
reasonable precaution to avoid revealing any 
personal information and any matter 
referred to in subsection 60(2). 


Reports to Parliament 


60. (1) The Privacy Commissioner shall, 
within five months after the 31st day of 
December in each year, and at such other 
times aS are appropriate, transmit to the 
Minister of Justice a report on the activities 
of the office since the date of the last such 
report and the Minister shall cause each such 
report to be laid before Parliament within 
fifteen days after receipt thereof or, if Parlia- 
ment is not then sitting, on any of the first 
fifteen days next thereafter that Parliament 
is sitting. 


(2) In any report made under this section, 
the Privacy Commissioner shall take every. 
reasonable precaution to avoid revealing per- 
sonal information and any matter the disclo- 
sure of which 


(a) might be injurious to international 
relations, national defence or security or 
federal-provincial relations; 

(5) would disclose a confidence of the 
Queen’s Privy Council for Canada; 

(c) would be likely to disclose information 
obtained or prepared by any government 
institution or part of a government institu- 
tion that is an investigative body 


(1) in relation to national security, 


(ii) in the course of investigations per- 
taining to the detection or suppression of 
crime generally, or 


(iii) in the course of investigations per- 
taining to particular offences against 
any Act of Parliament; 
(d) might, in respect of any individual 
under sentence for an offence against any 
Act of Parliament, 


(1) lead to a serious disruption of that 
individual’s institutional, parole or man- 
datory supervision program, 
(11) reveal information originally 
obtained on a promise of confidentiality, 
express or implied, or 
(iii) result in physical or other harm to 
that individual or any other person; 
(e) might impede the functioning of a 
court of law, or a quasi-judicial board, 
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commission or other tribunal or any inqui- 
ry established under the /nquiries Act; or 
(f) might disclose legal opinions or advice 
provided to a government institution or 
privileged communications between lawyer 
and client in a matter of government 
business. 


Special Studies 


61. (1) The Privacy Commissioner shall 
Carry Out or cause to be carried out such 


studies as may be referred to the Privacy — 


Commissioner by the Minister of Justice 
concerning the extension of the principle 
described in paragraph 2(6) and the rights to 
which individuals are entitled under this Part 
to stores of records within the control of 
bodies, other than government institutions, 
that come within the legislative authority of 
Parliament, and the Privacy Commissioner 
shall report thereon to the Minister of Justice 
from time to time. 


(2) The Minister of Justice shall cause 
each report by the Privacy Commissioner 
under subsection (1) to be laid before Parlia- 
La within fifteen days after receipt thereof 
or, if Parliament is not then sitting, on any of 
the first fifteen days next thereafter that 
Parliament is sitting. 


Regulations 


62. (1) The Governor in Council may 
make regulations 


(a) prescribing classes of information to 
be set forth in the publication referred to 
in subsection 51(1); 

(6) prescribing the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in permitting an individual to exam- 
ine personal information concerning that 
individual in any record or class of records 
coniained in a federal information bank; 
(c) prescribing the procedure to be fol- 
lowed where an individual wishes to 
request correction of personal information 
concerning that individual in any record or 


class of records contained in a federal 
information bank; 

(d) prescribing any special procedures or 
restrictions deemed necessary with regard 
to examination of medical records of an 
individual, including psychological reports 
concerning that individual, and, if deemed 
appropriate, procedures that would pre- 
clude examination of such records and 
reports by the individual where, in the 
opinion of a duly qualified medical practi- 
tioner, examination thereof by the 
individual would be contrary to the best 
interests of the individual; 

(e) prescribing any special s Poutdtires to 
be followed by a government institution in 
obtaining personal information for inclu-. 
sion in a federal information bank; 

(f) prescribing procedures to be followed 
by the Privacy Commissioner in conduct- 
ing investigations pursuant to this Part; 

(g) providing for the management and 
surveillance of records of any government 
institution to promote the protection of 
individual privacy and to ensure that the 
provisions of this Part are complied with; 
(h) prescribing a schedule of fees for 
examination of records; and 

(‘) prescribing anything that, pursuant to 
any provision of this Part, is to be pre- 
scribed by regulation. 


(2) The Governor in Council may, by 
order, amend the schedule by adding thereto 
any department, board, commission, body or 
office of the Government of Canada. 


(3) No schedule of fees prescribed pursu- 
ant to paragraph (1)(h4) may provide for a 
fee for the examination of any record where, 
by or pursuant to any enactment or any 
agreement to which Her Majesty in right of 
Canada or an appropriate Minister is a 
party, the right of examination thereof is to 
be provided withoui fee or charge. 
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THE (U.S. PRIVACY ACT: OF 1974: 


§ 552a. Records maintained on individuals 


(a) Definitions 
For purposes of this section— 

(1) the term “agency” means agency as de- 
fined in section 552(e) of this title; 

(2) the term “individual” means a citizen of 
the United States or an alien lawfully ad- 
mitted for permanent residence; 

(3) the term ‘‘maintain” includes maintain, 
collect, use, or disseminate; 

(4) the term “record” means any item, col- 
lection, or grouping of information about an 
individual that is maintained by an agency, 
including, but not limited to, his education, fi- 
nancial transactions, medical history, and 
criminal or employment history and that con- 
tains his name, or the identifying number, 

symbol, or other identifying particular as- 
signed to the individual, such as a finger or 
voice print or a photograph; 

(5) the term ‘“‘system of records” means a 
group of any records under the control of any 
agency from which information is retrieved 
by the name of the individual or by some 
identifying number, symbol, or other identify- 
ing particular assigned to the individual; 

(6) the term ‘‘statistical record’’ means a 
record in a system of records maintained for 
statistical research or reporting purposes only 
and not used in whole or in part in making 
any determination about an identifiable indi- 
vidual, except as provided by section 8 of title 
13; and 

(7) the term ‘‘routine use’’ means, with re- 
spect to the disclosure of a record, the use of 
such record for a purpose which is compatible 
with the purpose for which it was collected. 


(b) Conditions of disclosure 

No agency shall disclose any record which is 
contained in a system of records by any means 
of communication to any person, or to another 
agency, except pursuant to a written request 
by, or with the prior written consent of, the in- 
dividual to whom the record pertains, unless 
disclosure of the record would be— 

(1) to those officers and employees of the 
agency which maintains the record who have 
a need for the record in the performance of 
their duties; 

(2) required under section 552 of this title; 

(3) for a routine use as defined in subsec- 
tion (a)(7) of this section and described under 
subsection (e)(4)(D) of this section; 

(4) to the Bureau of the Census for pur- 
poses of planning or carrying out a census or 
survey or related activity pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title 13; 


(5) to a recipient who has provided the 
agency with advance adequate written assur- 
ance that the record will be used solely as a 
statistical research or reporting record, and 
the record is to be transferred in a form that 
is not individually identifiable; 

(6) to the National Archives of the United 
States as a record which has sufficient his- 
torical or other value to warrant its continued 
preservation by the United States Govern- 
ment, or for evaluation by the Administrator 
of General Services or his designee to deter- 
mine whether the record has such value; 

(7) to another agency or to an instrumental- 
ity of any governmental jurisdiction within or 
under the control of the United States for a 
civil or criminal law enforcement activity if 
the activity is authorized by law, and if the 
head of the agency or instrumentality has 
made a written request to the agency which 
maintains the record specifying the particular 
portion desired and the law enforcement ac- 
tivity for which the record is sought; 

(8) to a person pursuant to a showing of 
compelling circumstances affecting the 
health or safety of an individual if upon such 
disclosure notification is transmitted to the 
last known address of such individual; 

(9) to either House of Congress, or, to the 
extent of matter within its jurisdiction, any 
committee or subcommittee thereof, any joint 
committee of Congress or subcommittee of 
any such joint committee; 

(10) to the Comptroller General, or any of 
his authorized representatives, in the course 
of the performance of the duties of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office; or 

(11) pursuant to the order of a court of 
competent jurisdiction. 


(c) Accounting of certain disclosures 
Each agency, with respect to each system of 
records under its control shall— 
(1) except for disclosures made under sub- 
sections (b)(1) or (b)(2) of this section, keep 
an accurate accounting of— 
(A) the date, nature, and purpose of each 
disclosure of a record to any person or to 
another agency made under subsection (b) 

of this section; and 
(B) the name and address of the person or 
agency to whom the disclosure is made; 
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(2) retain the accounting made under para- 
graph (b) of this subsection for at least five 
years or the life of the record, whichever is 
longer, after the disclosure for which the ac- 
counting is made; 

(3) except for disclosures made under sub- 
section (b)(7) of this section, make the ac- 
counting made under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection available to the individual named 
in the record at his request; and 

(4) inform any person or other agency 
about any correction or notation of dispute 
made by the agency in accordance with sub- 
section (d) of this section of any record that 
has been disclosed to the person or agency if 
an accounting of the disclosure was made. 


(d) Access to records 


Each agency that maintains a system of re- 
cords shal|— 

(1) upon request by any individual to gain 
access to his record or to any information per- 
taining to him which is contained in the 
system, permit him and upon his request, a 
person of his own choosing to accompany 
him, to review the record and have a copy 
made of all or any portion thereof in a form 
comprehensible to him, except that the 
agency may require the individual] to furnish 
a written statement authorizing discussion of 
that individual’s record in the accompanying 
person’s presence; 

(2) permit the individual to request amend- 
ment of a record pertaining to him and— 

(A) not later than 10 days (excluding Sat- 
urdays, Sundays, and legal public holidays) 
after the date of receipt of such request, ac- 
knowledge in writing such receipt; and 

(B) promptly, either— 

(i) make any correction of any portion 
thereof which the individual believes is 
not accurate, relevant, timely, or com- 
plete; or 

(ii) inform the individual of its refusal 
to amend the record in accordance with 
his request, the reason for the refusal, the 
procedures established by the agency for 
the individual to request a review of that 
refusal by the head of the agency or an 
officer designated by the head of the 
agency, and the name and business ad- 
dress of that official; 


(3) permit the individual who disagrees with 
the refusal of the agency to amend his record 
to request a review of such refusal, and not 
later than 30 days (excluding Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and legal public holidays) from the date 
on which the individual requests such review, 
complete such review and make a final deter- 
mination unless, for good cause shown, the 
head of the agency extends such 30-day 
period; and if, after his review, the reviewing 
official also refuses to amend the record in 


accordance with the request, permit the indi- 
vidual to file with the agency a concise state- 
ment setting forth the reasons for his dis- 
agreement with the refusal of the agency, 
and notify the individual of the provisions for 
judicial review of the reviewing official’s de- 
termination under subsection (g)(1)(A) of this 
section; 

(4) in any disclosure, containing informa- 
tion about which the individual has filed a 
statement of disagreement, occurring after 
the filing of the statement under paragraph 
(3) of this subsection, clearly note any por- 
tion of the record which is disputed and pro- 
vide copies of the statement and, if the 
agency deems it appropriate, copies of a con- 
cise statement of the reasons of the agency 
for not making the amendments requested, to 
persons or other agencies to whom the disput- 
ed record has been disclosed; and 

(5) nothing in this section shall allow an in- 
dividual access to any information compiled 
in reasonable anticipation of a civil action or 
proceeding. 


(e) Agency requirements 


Each agency that maintains a system of re- 


cords shall— 


(1) maintain in its records only such infor- 
mation about an individual as is rdevant and 
necessary to accomplish a purpose of the 
agency required to be accomplished by stat- 
ute or by executive order of the President; 

(2) collect information to the greatest 
extent practicable directly from the subject 
individual when the information may result 
in adverse determinations about an 
individual’s rights, benefits, and privileges 
under Federal programs; 

(3) inform each individual whom it asks to 
supply information, on the form which it uses 
to collect the information or on a separate 
form that can be retained by the individual— 

(A) the authority (whether granted by 
statute, or by executive order of the Presi- 
dent) which authorizes the solicitation of 
the information and whether disclosure of 
such information is mandatory or volun- 
tary; 

(B) the principal purpose or purposes for 
which the information is intended to be 
used; 

(C) the routine uses which may be made 
of the information, as published pursuant 
to paragraph (4)(D) of this subsection; and 

(D) the effects on him, if any, of not pro- 
viding all or any part of the requested infor- 
mation; 


(4) subject to the provisions of paragraph 
(11) of this subsection, publish in the Federal 
Register at least annually a notice of the exis- 
tence and character of the system of records, 
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which notice shall include— 

(A) the name and location of the system; 

(B) the categories of individuals on whom 
records are maintained in the system; 

(C) the categories of records maintained 
in the system: 

(D) each routine use of the records con- 
tained in the system, including the catego- 
ries of users and the purpose of such use; 

(E) the policies and practices of the 
agency regarding storage, retrievability, 
access controls, retention, and disposal of 
the records; 

(F) the title and business address of the 
agency official who is responsible for the 
system of records; 

(G) the agency procedures whereby an in- 
dividual can be notified at his request if the 
system of records contains a record pertain- 
ing to him; 

(H) the agency procedures whereby an in- 
dividual can be notified at his request how 
he can gain access to any record pertaining 
to him contained in the system of records, 
and how he can contest its content; and 

(I) the categories of sources of records in 
the system; 


(5) maintain all records which are used by 
the agency in making any determination 
about any individual with such accuracy, rel- 
evance, timeliness, and completeness as is rea- 
sonably necessary to assure fairness to the in- 
dividual in the determination; 

(6) prior to disseminating any record about 
an individual to any person other than an 
agency, unless the dissemination is made pur- 
suant to subsection (b)(2) of this section, 
make reasonable efforts to assure that such 
records are accurate, complete, timely, and 
relevant for agency purposes; 

(7) maintain no record describing how any 
individual exercises rights guaranteed by the 
First Amendment unless expressly authorized 
by statute or by the individual about whom 
the record is maintained or unless pertinent 
to and within the scope of an authorized law 
enforcement activity; 

(8) make reasonable efforts to serve notice 
on an individual when any record on such in- 
dividual is made available to any person 
under compulsory legal process when such 
process becomes a matter of public record; 

(9) establish rules of conduct for persons in- 
volved in the design, development, operation, 
or maintenance of any system of records, or 
in maintaining any record, and instruct each 
such person with respect to such rules and 
the requirements of this section, including 
any other rules and procedures adopted pur- 
suant to this section and the penalties for 
noncompliance; 


(10) establish appropriate administrative, 
technical, and physical safeguards to insure 
the security and confidentiality of records 
and to protect against any anticipated threats 
or hazards to their security or integrity which 
could result in substantial harm, embarrass- 
ment, inconvenience, or unfairness to any in- 
ear, on whom information is maintained; 
an 

(11) at least 30 days prior to publication of 
information under paragraph (4)(D) of this 
subsection, publish in the Federal Register 
notice of any new use or intended use of the 
information in the system, and provide an op- 
portunity for interested persons to submit. 
written data, views, or arguments to the 
agency. 


(f) Agency rules 
In order to carry out the provisions of this 
section, each agency that maintains a system of 
records shall promulgate rules, in accordance 
with the requirements (including general 
notice) of section 553 of this title, which shall— 
(1) establish procedures whereby an individ- 
ual can be notified in response to his request 
if any system of records named by the indi- 
vidual contains a record pertaining to him; 
(2) define reasonable times, places, and re- 
quirements for identifying an individual who 
requests his record or information pertaining 
to him before the agency shall make the 
record or information available to the individ- 
ual; 
(3) establish procedures for the disclosure 

to an individual upon his request of his record 
or information pertaining to him, including 
special procedure, if deemed necessary, for 
the disclosure to an individual of medical re- 
cords, including psychological records per- 
taining to him; 
(4) establish procedures for reviewing a re- 
quest from an individual concerning the 
amendment of any record or information per- 
taining to the individual, for making a deter- 
mination on the request, for an appeal within 
the agency of an initial adverse agency deter- 
mination, and for whatever additional means 
may be necessary for each individual to be 
able to exercise fully his rights under this sec- 
tion; and 
(5) establish fees to be charged, if any, to 
any individual for making copies of his 
record, excluding the cost of any search for 
and review of the record. 


The Office of the Federal Register shall annu- 
ally compile and publish the rules promulgated 
under this subsection and agency notices pub- 
lished under subsection (e)(4) of this section in 
a form available to the public at low cost. 
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(g)(1) Civil remedies 

Whenever any agency 

(A) makes a determination under subsection 
(d)X(3) of this section not to amend an 
individual’s record in accordance with his re- 
quest, or fails to make such review in confor- 
mity with that subsection; 

(B) refuses to comply with an individual re- 
quest under subsection (d)(1) of this section; 

(C) fails to maintain any record concerning 
any individual with such accuracy, relevance, 
timeliness, and completeness as is necessary 
to assure fairness in any determination relat- 
ing to the qualifications, character, rights, or 
opportunities of, or benefits to the individual 
that may be made on the basis of such record, 
and consequently a determination is made 
which is adverse to the individual; or 

(D) fails to comply with any other provision 
of this section, or any rule promulgated 
thereunder, in such a way as to have an ad- 
verse effect on an individual, 


the individual may bring a civil action against 
the agency, and the district courts of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction in the 
matters under the provisions of this subsection. 

(2)(A) In any suit brought under the provi- 
sions of subsection (g)(1)(A) of this section, the 
court may order the agency to amend the 
individual’s record in accordance with his re- 
quest or in such other way as the court may 
direct. In such a case the court shall determine 
the matter de novo. 

(B) The court may assess against the United 
States reasonable attorney fees and other liti- 
gation costs reasonably incurred in any case 
under this paragraph in which the complainant 
has substantially prevailed. 

(3)(A) In any suit brought under the provi- 
sions of subsection (g)(1)(B) of this section, the 
court may enjoin the agency from withholding 
the records and order the production to the 
complainant of any agency records improperly 
withheld from him. In such a case the court 
shall determine the matter de novo, and may 
examine the contents of any agency records in 
camera to determine whether the records or 
any portion thereof may be withheld under any 
of the exemptions set forth in subsection (k) of 
this section, and the burden is on the agency to 
sustain its action. 

(B) The court may assess against the United 
States reasonable attorney fees and other liti- 
gation costs reasonably incurred in any case 
under this paragraph in which the complainant 
has substantially prevailed. 

(4) In any suit brought under the provisions 
of subsection (g)(1)(C) or (D) of this section in 
which the court determines that. the agency 
acted in a manner which was intentional or 
willful, the United States shall be liable to the 


individual in an amount equal to the sum of— 
(A) actual damages sustained by the individ- 
ual as a result of the refusal or failure, but in 
no case shall a person entitled to recovery re- 
ceive less than the sum of $1,000; and 
(B) the costs of the action together with 
reasonable attorney fees as determined by 
the court. 


(5) An action to enforce any liability created 
under this section may be brought in the dis- 
trict court of the United States in the district 
in which the complainant resides, or has his 
principal place of business, or in which the 
agency records are situated, or in the District of 
Columbia, without regard to the amount in con- 
troversy, within two years from the date on 
which the cause of action arises, except that 
where an agency has materially and willfully 
misrepresented any information required under 
this section to be disclosed to an individual and 
the information so misrepresented is material 
to establishment of the liability of the agency 
to the individual under this section, the action 
may be brought at any time within two years 
after discovery by the individual of the misrep- 
resentation. Nothing in this section shall be 
construed to authorize any civil action by 
reason of any injury sustained as the result of a 
disclosure of a record prior to September 27, 
1975. 


(h) Rights of legal guardians 


For the purposes of this section, the parent of 
any minor, or the legal guardian of any individ- 
ual who has been declared to be incompetent 
due to physical or mental incapacity or age by a 
court of competent jurisdiction, may act on 
behalf of the individual. 


(i)(1) Criminal penalties 

Any officer or employee of an agency, who by 
virtue of his employment or official position, 
has possession of, or access to, agency records 
which contain individually identifiable informa- 
tion the disclosure of which is prohibited by 
this section or by rules or regulations estab- 
lished thereunder, and who knowing that dis- 
closure of the specific material is so prohibited, 
willfully discloses the material in any manner 
to any person or agency not entitled to receive 
it, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and fined 
not more than $5,000. 

(2) Any officer or employee of any agency 
who willfully maintains a system of records 
without meeting the notice requirements of 
subsection (e)(4) of this section shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and fined not more than 
$5,000. 

(3) Any person who knowingly and willfully 
requests or obtains any record concerning an 
individual from an agency under false pretenses 
Shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and fined not 
more than $5,000. 


(j) General exemptions 
The head of any agency may promulgate 
rules, in accordance with the requirements (in- 
cluding general notice) of sections 553(b)(1), 
(2), and (3), (c), and (e) of this title, to exempt 
any system of records within the agency from 
any part of this section except subsections (b), 
(c)(1) and (2), (e)(4)(A) through (F), (e)(6), (7), 
(9), (10), and (11), and (i) if the system of re- 
cords is— 
(1) maintained by the Central Intelligence 
Agency; or 
(2) maintained by an agency or componeuat 
thereof which performs as its principal func- 
tion any activity pertaining to the enforce- 
ment of criminal laws, including police efforts 
to prevent, control, or reduce crime or to ap- 
prehend criminals, and the activities of pros- 
ecutors, courts, correctional, probation, 
pardon, or parole authorities, and which con- 
sists of (A) information compiled for the pur- 
pose of identifying individual criminal offend- 
ers and alleged offenders and consisting only 
of identifying data and notations of arrests, 
the nature and disposition of criminal 
charges, sentencing, confinement, release, 
and parole and probation status; (B) informa- 
tion compiled for the purpose of a criminal 
investigation, including reports of informants 
and investigators, and associated with an in- 
dentifiable individual; or (C) reports identifi- 
able to an individual compiled at any stage of 
the process of enforcement of the criminal 
laws from arrest or indictment through re- 
lease from supervision. 


At the time rules are adopted under this sub- 
section, the agency shall include in the state- 
ment required under section 553(c) of this title, 
the reasons why the system of records is to be 
exempted from a provision of this section. 


(k) Specific exemptions 

The head of any agency may promulgate 
rules, in accordance with the requirements (in- 
cluding general notice) of sections 553(b)(1), 
(23. and (Gy), (e), and Ce) of this title, to exempt 
any system of records within the agency from 
subsections (c)(3), (d), (e)(1), (e)(4)(G), CHD, and 
(1) and (f) of this section if the system OI re- 
cords is— 

(1) subject to the provisions of section 
552(b)(1) of this title; 

(2) investigatory material compiled for law 
enforcement purposes, other than material 
within the scope of subsection (j)(2) of this 
section: Provided, however, That if any indi- 
vidual is denied any right, privilege, or bene- 
fit that he would otherwise be entitled by 
Federal law, or for which he would otherwise 
be eligible, as a result of the maintenance of 
such material, such material shall be provided 
to such individual, except to the extent that 


the disclosure of such material would reveal 
the identity of a source who furnished infor- 
mation to the Government under an express 
promise that the identity of the source would 
be held in confidence, or, prior to the effec- 
tive date of this section, under an implied 
promise that the identity of the source would 
be held in confidence; 

(3) maintained in connection with providing 
protective services to the President or the 
United States or other individuals pursuant 
to section 3056 of title 18; 

(4) required by statute to be maintained 
and used solely as statistical records; 

(5) investigatory material compiled solely 
for the purpose of determining suitability, eli- 
gibility, or qualifications for Federal civilian 
employment, military service, Federal con- 
tracts, or access to classified information, but 
only to the extent that the disclosure of such 
material would reveal the identity of a source 
who furnished information to the Govern- 
ment under an express promise that the iden- 
tity of the source would be held in confi- 
dence, or, prior to the effective date of this 
section, under an implied promise that.the 
identity of the source would be held in confi- 
dence; 

(6) testing or examination material used 
solely to determine individual qualifications 
for appointment or promotion in the Federal 
service the disclosure of which would compro- 
mise the objectivity or fairness of the testing 
or examination process, or 

(7) evaluation material used to determine 
potential for promotion in the armed services, 
but only to the extent that the disclosure of 
such material would reveal the identity of a 
source who furnished information to the Gov- 
ernment under an express promise that the 
identity of the source would be held in confi- 
dence, or, prior to the effective date of this 
section, under an implied promise that the 
identity of the source would be held in confi- 
dence. 


At the time rules are adopted under this sub- 
section, the agency shall include in the state- 
ment required under section 553(c) of this title, 
the reasons why the system of records is to be 
exempted from a provision of this section. 


(1) (1) Archival records 

Each agency record which is accepted by the 
Administrator of General Services for storage, 
processing, and servicing in accordance with 
section 3103 of title 44 shall, for the purposes of 
this section, be considered to be maintained by 
the ‘agency which deposited the record and 
shall be subject to the provisions of this sec- 
tion. The Administrator of General Services 
shall not disclose the record except to the 
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agency which maintains the record, or under 
rules established by that agency which are not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this section. 

(2) Each agency record pertaining to an iden- 
tifiable individual which was transferred to the 
National Archives of the United States as a 
record which has sufficient historical or other 
value to warrant its continued preservation by 
the United States Government, prior to the ef- 
fective date of this section, shall, for the pur- 
poses of this section, be considered to be main- 
tained by the National Archives and shall not 
be subject to the provisions of this section, 
except that a statement generally describing 
such records (modeled after the requirements 
relating to records subject to subsections 
(e)(4)(A) through (G) of this section) shall be 
published in the Federal Register. 

(3) Each agency record pertaining to an iden- 
tifiable individual which is transferred to the 
National Archives of the United States as a 
record which has sufficient historical or other 
value to warrant its continued preservation by 
the United States Government, on or after the 
effective date of this section, shall, for the pur- 
poses of this section, be considered to be main- 
tained by the National Archives and shall be 
exempt from the requirements of this section 
except subsections (e)(4)(A) through (G) and 
(e)(9) of this section. 


(m) Government contractors 

When an agency provides by a contract for 
the operation by or on behalf of the agency of 
a system of records to accomplish an agency 
function, the agency shall, consistent with its 
authority, cause the requirements of this sec- 
tion to be applied to such system. For purposes 
of subsection (i) of this section any such con- 
tractor and any employee of such contractor, if 
such contract is agreed to on or after the effec- 
tive date of this section, shall be considered to 
be an employee of an agency. 


(n) Mailing lists 

An individual’s name and address may not be 
sold or rented by an agency unless such action 
is specifically authorized by law. This provision 
shall not be construed to require the withhold- 
ing of names and addresses otherwise permitted 
to be made public. 


(o) Report on new systems 

Each agency shall provide adequate advance 
notice to Congress and the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget of any proposal to establish 
or alter any system of records in order to 
permit an evaluation of the probable or poten- 
tial effect of such proposal on the privacy and 
other personal or property rights of individuals 
or the disclosure of information relating to 
such individuals, and its effect on the preserva- 
tion of the constitutional principles of federal- 
ism and separation of powers. 


(p) Annual report 

The President shall submit to the Speaker of 
the House and the President of the Senate, by 
June 30 of each calendar year, a consolidated 
report, separately listing for each Federal 
agency the number of records contained in any 
system of records which were exempted from 
the application of this section under the provi- 
sions of subsections (j) and (k) of this section 
during the preceding calendar year, and the 
reasons for the exemptions, and such other in- 
formation as indicates efforts to administer 
fully this section. 


(q) Effect of other laws 

No agency shall rely on any exemption con- 
tained in section 552 of this title to withhold 
from an individual any record which is other- 
wise accessible to such individual under the 
provisions of this section. 
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